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They  re  delightful,  somewhat  daffy,  and  perhaps 
their  logic  would  short-circuit  a  computer.  But 
when  it  comes  to  newspapers,  the  ladies  are 
completely  practical.  They  want  what  they 
want  when  they  want  it.  And  they  know  they'll 
find  it  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  Tribune 
Perhaps  that's  why  the  nation's  top  food  mar¬ 
keters  make  the  Tribune  their  basic  diet  in 
Chicago. 

Nourishment  for  you? 


Chicago  Tribune 


In  Chicago, 
43%  more 
housewives 
are  tier!  to 
the  Tribune's 
apron  strings! 


pditor  &  Publisher 


A  FINE  TRIBUTE  TO  A  FINE  PRESS . . . 

Built  by  master  workmen  for  master  craftsmen,  and  multi-color  printing  is  an  integral  part  of 

producing  many  of  America’s  best-looking  these  fine  SCOTT  units.  Portable  ink  fountain, 
newspapers,  all  featuring  ease  of  adjustment,  push-button  ink  controls  and  many  exclusive 
economical  operation  and  quality  printing  at  devices  by  SCOTT  spell  profitable,  dependable 

high  speeds.  production. 

Every  modem  facility  for  black  and  white,  spot  Send  for  literature. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plont;  Ploinfield,  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


SCO 

win  hig 


Capitaland 

Northeastern  New  York’s  rich,  expanding  14-county  market 
dominated  by  the  Capital  of  the  Empire  State  and  the  Capital  Newspapers. 


SARATOGA 


[mONTGOMER^,«^>JS'/ 


SL I  Id  SL  ri  V 

.  .  .  the  economic  and  cultural  core  of  this  14 
billion  dollar  sales  market .  .  .  publishing  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  two  great  newspapers  that 
cover  this  vast  metroi)olitan  complex. 

ONE  OF  THE  NATION’S  MOST  IMPORTANT  MARKET  AREAS 
FOR  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  AND  TESTING 

in  1962..  •  Over  200  new  national  advertisers  bought 
space  in  the  Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker 


Daily  or  Sunday  the  Times-Union 
and  the  Knickerbocker  News  deliver 
the  greatest  newspaper  audience 
throughout  dynamic  Capitaland. 


The  daily  Times-Union  ranked  among  the 
Top  Fifty  Newspapers  in  the  country  in 
general  advertising. 

The  daily  Knickerbocker  News  ranked 
among  the  Top  Fifty  Newspapers  in  the 
country  in  general  advertising. 

On  Sunday,  the  Times-Union  ranked  30th 
in  automotive  advertising  and  27th  in  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  among  all  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country. 


aiiu 

The  Knickerbocker  News 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-Union 
Albany  Knickerbeckar  News 
Baltimore  News-Pest  and  Sanday  American 
Boston  Record  American  and  Sanday  Advertiser 
Los  Angoies  Herald-Examiner 


New  York  Journal-American 
New  York  Mirror 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
The  American  Weekly 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


) 
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Roll-fed 


Preprints 

may  now  be  used  in 


The 

Christian 

Science 

Monitor 

One  of  the  first  newspapers  to  offer  spot 
color  reproduction  to  advertisers.  The  Christian 
Science  Monitar  now  is  prepared  to  accept 
suitable  advertising  printed  in  the  Roll-fed 
Preprint  techniques.  The  added  impact  which 
gravure-quality  reproduction  gives  to  your 
message  will  create  buying  action  for  your 
product  on  a  national  or  regional  scale  in  the 
Monitor.  Be  among  the  first  to  reach  the 
Monitor's  responsive  audience  with  this  ad¬ 
vanced  color  printing.  Add  the  impact  of 
gravure  color  reproduction  to  the  depth  of 
penetration  into  this  market  to  assure  maxi¬ 
mum  results. 

Regular  Black-and-White  rates  apply  for  full- 
page  units  in  one,  two,  or  three  editions.  For 
further  details  write: 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 


One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

New  York:  Los  Angeles: 


588  Fifth  Avenue 
Chicago: 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 


650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
London,  W.C.  2: 

Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


MARCH  I 

24-25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Nev/spapers,  Hotel 
Fort  Hayes.  Columbus,  O. 

27- 31— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Montego  Beach  Hotel,  Montego 
Bay,  Jamaica. 

28- 29 — Indiana  AP  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

29- 30 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association.  Marott  Hotel  Indianaoolis 

29-30— North  Carolina  Editorial  Writers'  Conference,  Chapel  Hill.  ! 

29- 30— Virginia  Press  Association,  Old  Dominion  Advertising  Conference.  I 
Twin  Bridges  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

30- 31 — Kansas  AP  Wire  Editors,  Holiday  Inn,  Great  Bend. 

31- April  1-2 — Business  News  Writers  Seminar,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  ^ 
Norfolk,  Va. 


APRIL 

1-12 — American  Press  Institute,  Investigative  Reporters  seminar,  Columbie 
University,  New  York. 

4- 5— New  Jersey  Press  Association  Circulation  Conference,  Nassau  Inn,  ■ 

Princeton. 

5- 6— Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Workshop  on  State  Gov¬ 

ernment,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg. 

5-6— Nevada  State  Press  Association.  Reno. 

5-10 — Science  Writers'  Seminar,  American  Cancer  Society,  LaJolla,  Calif 
8-10 — Second  Pan  American  Press  Seminar,  International  House,  Na» 
Orleans.  La. 

15-17-22 — Columbia  University  Graduate  School  of  Journalism,  50th  an¬ 
niversary  Convocation.  New  York. 

18-20 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Statler  Hilton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  J 

18- 20 — Nebraska  Press  Association,  Lincoln  Hotel,  Lincoln.  f 

19- 20— Associated  Court  and  Commercial  Newspapers.  Drake  Hotel, 

Chicago.  ' 

21-24 — Pacific  Northwest  Classified  Conference,  Olympia,  Washington. 

21- 25 — National  Cartoonists  Society,  Astor  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

22—  Associated  Press,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

22-26 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  Now  York. 

25-27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Executives  Confer- 
ence,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

25- 27— American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The  Greenbrier, 
White  Sulphur  Springs,  West  Virginia. 

26- 27 — Colorado  Newspaper  Conference,  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

27- 28 — AP  LouIsIana-MIssissippI,  Robert  E.  Lee  Motel,  Jackson,  Miss. 

28- 30 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Akron. 
28-30 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  International  Inn,  Weih- 

ington.  D.C. 

28- May  4 — Journalism  Week,  54th,  University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia. 

29- May  10— American  Press  Institute,  The  Sunday  Newspaper  seminar,  . 

Columbia  University,  New  York.  I 

30 -  The  Canadian  Press  annual  meeting.  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto.  I 


MAY  I 

1- 3 — Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Royal  York  Hotel,  I 

Toronto.  | 

2- 4— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  ^ 

56th  semi-annual,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  | 

2- 4 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  15th  Conference,  PitH-  I 

burgh  Hilton.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  | 

3- 4— Iowa  AP  Telegraph  Editors  Association,  Des  Moines.  I 

3- 5 — New  Jersey  Press  Associaion  Advertising  Conference,  Riti  Carlton 

Hotel,  Atlantic  City.  ; 

4 —  Minnesota  AP  newspaper  organization,  St.  Paul.  • 

4- 5 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn  motel,  Durham,  N.C.  : 

5- 7 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Mechanical  Conferencn  I 

(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions).  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  I 

5-8-— National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association.  Rico  Hotel,  Houston,  ^ 
Texas. 

5-8 — New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Manager  Hotnl, 
Rochester,  N.Y.  ij 
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BY-LINE  COLUMNS 


HEALTH  COLUMNS 


newspapers 


D%ilf  5e/v/ct  /s 
doing  nowodoyt. 


THERE’S  MULTI -MILLION 
PEOPLE  APPEAL  in  the  NEA 

Daily  Service.  Every  News  Page 
dispatch  .  .  .  byline  column 
,  .  .  comic  .  .  .  entertainment, 
women’s  and  sports  page 
feature  helps  build  strong 
readership  habits  among  local 
newspaper  readers. 

Proof?  The  recent  usage 
survey  showing  substantial 
gains  in  all  categories  of  the 
Service.  Good  example:  News 
Page  dispatches  up  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  19%!  And  all  other 
important  usage  trends  are 
impressively  up! 


THERE'S  MULTI-MILLION 
PEOPLE  APPEAL  in  the  NEA 
Daily  Service.  Every  News  Page 
dispatch  .  . .  byline  column 
.  .  .  comic  .  .  .  entertainment, 
women's  and  sports  page 
feature  helps  build  strong 
readership  habits  among  local 
newspaper  readers. 

Proof?  The  recent  usage 
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If  you  have  not 
seen  what  NEA 
Dally  Service  Is 
doing  nowadays, 
let  us  send  you 
“Six  Days  with 
NEA". 
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MOOaKN  WONHEM-S  MOCS 

© 

LIFE  AND  LEISURE 

SPORTS  OREEN  I 

in  the  Only  National  Business  Daily?  This  is 
their  every*business-day  source  for  important 
business  information! 


PublUhcd  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  D.C..  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
•  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 


rOH!  ONE  MORE  THW^ 

MISS  SHARP  1  I  DON'T! 
WANT  TO  BE  DISTURBED] 

.FORTHENEXTSiiii 


That's  about  all  the  time  you  need  to  peruse  a 
copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  It's  the  short,  easy, 
dependable  way  of  getting  "in  the  know"  and 
staying  there! 
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Company 
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Newsmen  are  inveterate  travellers,  whether  for  profes¬ 
sional  duty  or  personal  play.  Proof  of  the  ]>remise  is 
provided  in  this  letter  from  Charles  U.  Smith.  United  Press 
International.  Tokyo:  “The  Far  East  is  a  vast  plare.  but  for  ; 
the  old  timers  out  here  it  seems  more  like  a  small  town.  You 
I  can’t  go  into  an  airport  in  any  Asian  capital  without  running 
into  someone  you  know.  People  in  this  part  of  the  world  think 
nothing  of  traveling  thousands  of  miles  for  purely  social  reasons. 
One  of  my  favorite  travellers  in  this  part  of  the  world  is  Arnold 
Dibble,  formerly  chief  correspondent  in  Asia  for  UPI  and  before 
that  day  bureau  manager  in  New  Y'ork  and  now  director  of 
public  relations  and  advertising  for  Civil  Air  Transport.  Just 
j  recently  he  flew  a  2.600-mile  round  trip  from  Taipei  to  Tokyo 
just  to  honor  Bob  Eunson.  the  new  AP  general  executive  for  j 
Asia.  He  and  Boh  were  good  friends  when  they  covered  the 
Korean  War  and  Panmunjom  peace  talks."  (Incidentally, 
Arnold  Dibble  sends  me  rubbings  from  ancient  carved  stones 
in  Chinese  temples  dating  back  to  Confucius  each  ('.hristmas 
plus  artistic  CAT  calendars  from  Taipei).  Another  traveller. 
Chuck  Green.  AP.  San  Antonio,  Texas,  has  entered  a  small  boat 
contest  for  March  29  involving  a  rugged  voyage  down  Texas 
rivers  500  miles  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Ribbing  by  San  Antonio 
Express-News  staffers  included  this  bulletin  board  one-liner:  j 
“Tippy  canoe  and  Chuck  is  through.” 

The  Scoop 

Where  did  I  get  that  News? 

How  did  it  come  to  me?  j 

I  saw  it  in  the  Herald-Post,  1 

Who  got  it  from  the  Morning  Tttast, 

W  ho  read  it  in  the  Evening  Times,  | 

W'ho  took  it  from  Sunday  Chimes,  . 

W'hose  Editor  says  he 

First  heard  of  it  from  me.  j 

— Jonathan  Swift  j 

Time  and  Tide  (London)  I 

I  — Bill  McGaw,  one-man  staff  of  the  Southwesterner  (P.O.  liox  168.  ! 

■  Columbus,  N.M.)  a  monthly  that  goes  to  13.000  suhscribers,  believes  he's  ■ 

I  the  only  editor  today  who  rides  a  horse  to  work.  .  .  .  W.  LeRoy  Harrelson.  | 
vicepresident  and  director  of  public  relations  of  the  Citizens  and  Southern  1 
National  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  with  headquarters  in  Columbia,  is  t  ; 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Myrtle  Beach  (S.C.)  Daily  News.  .Ki 
a  former  newsman  he  takes  justifiable  pride  in  publishing  his  bank’s 
I  annual  report  in  a  handsomely  illustrated  and  printed  28-page  booklet—  j 
I  in  color  yet.  Mr.  Harrelson,  happily,  has  been  an  avid  E&P  reader  for 
I  years.  “It  remains  now  as  my  bridge  to  the  newspaper  world,”  he  writes. 

'  .  .  .  Craddock  Coins.  Atlanta,  wonders  if  this  is  the  longest  logotype  on 
a  newspaper:  The  Forest  Park  (Ga.)  Free  Press  and  Clayton  County  ! 
News  and  Farmer.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  faulty  addresses,  J.  Griswold,  car-  | 
i  toonist,  gets  a  paper  addressed  to  JG  Griswold  Cortonis  and  to  the  wrong  j 
address  in  Seattle.  Incidentally,  Jim’s  cartoons  are  signed  “Griz.” 

—Heady  heads:  “Linda  Christian  Burns  As  Glenn  Ford  .Spuma,” 
Ijong  Beach  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram;  “No  Ford  In  Her  Future," 
IjOs  Angeles  Herald-E.vaminer  (same  story) ;  “Palm  Springs'  Palms 
Plague  Player’s  Play,’’  Milwaukee  Journal  (by  Chuck  Werle,  sport* 
staff) . 

— When  college  girls  wanted  to  know  how  a  colunmist  goes  about 
,  writing  a  column.  Paul  Flowers,  who  writes  the  “Paul  Flowers’  Green¬ 
house”  column  on  the  editorial  page  of  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
wrote:  “You  sit  around,  with  a  piece  of  copy  paper  in  the  typewritn, 
smoke  half  a  dozen  cigarets,  do  a  bongo  solo  with  fingers  on  the  dnk 
j  top,  stroll  to  the  water  cooler,  pause  at  the  bulletin  board,  pick  up 
■  from  the  floor  a  few  stray  bits  of  artgum,  paper  clips,  pencils,  and 
earrings  dropped  by  society  department  dearies;  and  make  one  more 
pass  at  the  mail  box  in  the  vain  hope  that  something  usable  turned  up 
in  the  latest  run.  Then  you  settle  again,  uneasily,  at  the  typewriter,  and 
gnaw  your  nails  to  the  elbows,  when  all  of  a  sudden,  as  the  symphonj 
of  dawn  breaks  over  hills  flanking  the  Tombigbee,  a  toothsome  foursome 
from  MSeW  comes  by  and  wants  to  know  how  you  go  about  writing 
^  a  column,  and  you  pull  yourself  together  from  the  swooning  sensatiou 
I  that  always  comes  with  beautiful  women,  and  the  fire  of  inspiratio# 
rages  from  cerebrum  to  the  last  synapse,  and,  lo,  magnificent  deathle* 
prose  leaps  from  the  keys  onto  paper  and  a  classic  is  bom.” 
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WHO  CARES? 


In  the  years  before  1957,  billions  of  dollars  of 
Missouri  State  funds  were  deposited  in  banks 
that  kept  the  interest  for  themselves.  Not  a 
penny  was  given  to  the  State.  And  those  who 
knew  about  it  didn’t  seem  to  care.  SS  The 
Globe -Democrat  learned  about  it  and  put  the 
facts  before  the  people,  in  a  series  of  articles 
that  set  the  wheels  in  motion  to  change  the 
State  constitution.  As  a  result,  the  deposited 


funds  began  to  earn  interest — more  than  14  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  so  far.  In  terms  of  what  this  means 
to  the  taxpayers,  $14,000,000  is  more  than  the 
entire  1961-63  budget  for  the  Missouri  Highway 
Patrol. 

A  question  you’ll  hear  quite  often  in  St.  Louis 
is,  “What’s  the  Globe  doing  this  week?”  We 
wouldn’t  have  it  any  other  way. 


HEART  BEAT  OF  ST.  LOUIS 
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editorial 

Printers  Vote 


A  NY  one  or  all  of  three  reasons  could  explain  why  the  striking 
printers  of  New  York  City  rejected  the  proposed  settleinetit  at 
their  meeting  last  Sunday. 

1.  Their  president,  Bertram  Powers,  recommentletl  ratificatioti  hui 
it  was  with  the  hat  k  of  his  hand.  He  was  already  on  recortl  as  saying 
he  would  have  rejected  the  proposal  but  was  forced  into  it  bv  ITU 
international  officers  and  other  union  leaders.  At  Sunday’s  meeting 
he  repeated  it  was  “unsatisfacton’”  to  him,  he  had  thought  more 
gains  could  have  been  won  if  the  strike  hail  contimted,  but  it  was 
the  judgment  of  international  officers  this  was  all  that  could  be  ob- 
taineil.  Not  a  vers'  convincing  recommendation  for  approval! 

2.  The  printers  have  been  receiving  approximately  .SI 20  a  week  in 
strike  benefits  and  New  Y’ork  State  unemjtloyment  insurance.  Other 
newspajjer  workers  affected  by  the  strike  have  not  been  so  fortunate. 
What  the  printers  have  been  receiving  is  “take  home”  as  it  is  possible 
it  will  be  considered  non-taxable.  riierefore  it  comes  tlose  to  their 
pre-strike  earnings  after  deductions.  I'heir  jKx  ketbooks  are  not  affected 
appreciably  by  a  continuation  of  the  strike.  In  fact,  they  have  more 
money  in  their  “pay  envelope”  than  many  ITU  members  who  are 
contributing  4%  to  the  strike  fund. 

3.  The  balloting  was  completely  uncontrolleil.  Anyone  could  enter 
the  hall  and  anyone  could  vote.  Even  a  representative  of  E&P  was 
lianded  a  ballot.  There  were  3,178  votes  cast.  Only  2,900  printers  are 
in  the  New  York  newspajter  chajtels  but  all  the  10,500  members  anil 
pensioners  of  the  local,  inchiding  the  book-and-job  members,  were 
eligible  to  vote. 


WhaPs  Going  on? 

^  I  ■’HE  debate  between  newsmen  and  government  officials  over  handling 
-*•  of  the  news  prompted  the  White  House  to  call  a  conference  April 
5-6  at  Airlie  House  in  Warrenton,  Va.,  to  discuss  infoiTnation  jxjlicies 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration.  Last  week  all  plans  for  the  conference 
were  cancelled  by  Pierre  Salinger  because  some  of  the  jx;rsons  inviteil 
were  also  on  call  to  appear  before  the  Moss  subcommittee  which  was 
to  start  its  inquiry  on  Slarch  21  into  “techniques  used  to  control  gov¬ 
ernment  information”.  The  hearing  just  got  underway  March  19  then 
was  jmstponeil  a  week. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  Celler  Committee  last  week  began 
its  highly  j>ublitized  investigation  into  concentration  of  newspaper 
ownership  and  competition,  .\fter  three  days  of  testimony  this  hearing 
was  also  called  off  with  no  date  set  for  resumption. 

Who’s  calling  the  signals?  What’s  going  on?  And  why? 

Computerized  Editing 

IF  YOU  will  let  your  imagination  run  riot  it  is  not  ilifficult  to 
foresee  the  day  when  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Year  Book  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  just  off  the  press)  will  list  a  whole  new  crop  of  computer 
names  opposite  the  title  “editor.”  The  Oklahoma  City  Publishing 
Company  is  using  an  IBM  computer  for  composition.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Palm  Beadi  (Fla.)  Newspapers  are  using  an  RC.V 
model.  Now  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Schix)!  of  Journalism 
has  shown  how  a  Sperry-Rand  computer  can  handle  the  editing  job. 
In  theors'  the  computer-of-tomorrow  will  take  the  rejxjrter’s  rough 
copy  and  produce  a  corrected  justifietl  version  on  taj>e  for  the  line¬ 
casting  machines  and  also  make  the  selections  of  stories  for  the  front 
page.  It  will  eliminate  almost  everyone  in  the  news  department  but 
no  one  has  yet  found  out  how  to  seiitl  a  computer  on  an  assignment. 


h\n  if  the  trumpet  give  an  iiiirertain 
sauntl.  u'ho  shall  prepare  himself  to  the  i  I 
battle?— t'.arinthians.  \ll';  It.  I  \ 
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NOW.  MISTER  POWERS!  I  HAVE  GOOD 
I  NEWS  FOR  YOU!' 


j  Warren,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer 

I 

Short  Takes 

Could  you  possibly  print  an  exercise 
in  your  column  which  will  develop  my 
thing's  to  make  them  larger?  —  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune. 

• 

The  lioard  filed  a  recommendation  to 
future  parson  boards  that  he  never  be 
released  from  prison.  —  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune. 

\  • 

The  diners  arrived  in  cars  instead  of 

I  on  letters  borne  by  slaves.  —  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  American. 

• 

A  ransom  sampling  of  city  officials 
found  them  open-minded.  —  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Journal. 

• 

The  percentage  of  correctly  prepared 
tax  rc'turns  increased  sharply  but  num¬ 
erous  simple  misrakes  continue  to  show 
up-  —  Pembina  (N.  D.)  New  Era. 
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‘OFFICIAL’ 

In  discussing  the  question  of  newspaper 
reporters  acting  as  official  scorers  for  big 
league  baseball  teams  (March  2),  you 
noted  the  action  of  the  Washington  Post  in 
ending  the  practice  of  allowing  its  report¬ 
ers  to  accept  money  from  the  American 
League,  but  offering  to  continue  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  our  baseball  reporter,  on  an  unpaid 
basis,  as  a  scorer.  You  may  be  interested 
in  the  reply  of  Joseph  E.  Cronin,  president 
of  the  American  League,  who  stated  that 
on  the  basis  we  offered,  our  reporter  “can¬ 
not  be  considered  for  appointment  as  an 
Official  Scorer  in  this  or  future  baseball 
seasons,  since  by  the  Rules  of  Scoring  of 
the  Official  Baseball  Rules,  ‘the  scorer  is 
an  official  representative  of  the  league’,  we 
do  feel  he  should  be  compensated  by  the 
source  to  which  he  renders  such  services.” 

We  take  a  firm  view,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  our  reporter  most  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  “an  official  representative  of 
the  league,”  and  are  dismayed  to  find  out 
that  he  apparently  was  so  considered  in 
the  past.  We  consider  him  an  official  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Washington  Post  and  of 
no  one  else. 

Alfred  Friendly 

Managing  Editor. 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
*  *  * 

TO  SETTLE  DISPUTES 

John  Cowles,  following  the  long  Minne¬ 
apolis  strike  last  summer,  and  recently 
Louis  B.  Seltzer  of  Cleveland,  after  swal¬ 
lowing  a  pretty  good  walkout  himself,  have 
proposed  compulsory  arbitration  to  settle 
newspaper  labor  disputes. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  the  Reporter,  organ 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  I  my¬ 
self  briefly  outlined  a  proposal  for  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration  which  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  great  deal  of  support,  particularly 
from  strike-bound  New  York  City  news¬ 
men. 

Thus,  it  looks  like  both  sides  are  ready 
to  start  thinking  about  disarmament. 

Mr.  C^owles  and  Mr.  Seltzer  proposed 
one-sided  plans  binding  only  on  the  unions 
— but  at  least  there’s  some  place  to  start. 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  no-strike,  no¬ 
lockout  pledge  backed  by  non-govern¬ 
mental  but  non-voluntary  arbitration  ma¬ 
chinery — binding  on  Iwth  parties  to  a  dis¬ 
pute. 

Once  we  destroy  the  ultimate  weapons 
— the  strike  and  the  lockout — what  else 
can  we  do  but  sit  down  at  the  table  and 
talk  like  gentlemen? 

Gene  E.  Malott 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

*  *  * 

ONE  MASTER 

Exactly  one  month  after  I  found  myself 
a  new  job,  I  awoke  (March  8)  to  learn 
that  the  New  York  newspaper  strike  was 
ending. 

Both  myself  and  a  friend  were  on  the 
staff  of  the  J ournal- American.  Both  of  us 
now  work  a  block  away  from  each  other. 
Both  of  us  are  now  in  public  relations.  We 
make  more  money.  That  is  good  for  us  and 
our  families. 

I,  for  one,  am  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
23,  1963 


Guild  or  any  other  union.  I  know  all  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  unions:  how  they 
enabled  me  to  make  a  fair  salary  in  a  fair 
amount  of  hours.  Apparently,  unions  are 
necessary.  I  also  know  that  the  Guild  is 
crippled  by  a  strike  none  of  its  members 
wanted,  but  which  they  had  to  support  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  It’s  called  union  soli¬ 
darity. 

This  concept  meant  to  me  that  I  worked 
for  three  masters  (I  used  to  think  I  only 
had  two,  the  Guild  and  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can.  Now  I  recognize  I^AJcal  6 — but  in  ret¬ 
rospect,  thank  God),  I  owed  loyalty  to  my 
employer,  to  the  Guild,  and  to  Local  6. 

To  coin  a  phrase,  no  man  can  serve  three 
masters. 

Now  I  have  only  one. 

Morton  Young 

New  York. 

*  *  * 

TRUTH  ABOUT  HIKES 

If  one  were  to  believe  what  is  in  the 
newspapers  nowadays,  this  nation  is  de¬ 
veloping  a  race  of  superior  pedestrians. 
But  as  one  who  has  hiked  50  miles,  may 
I  question  these  fantastic  walking  achieve¬ 
ments.  Editors  should  be  more  careful  of 
what  they  accept  and  print  as  truth. 
There  should  be  some  proof  of  distance 
or  timing  before  stories  of  unusual  hiking 
achievements  make  the  newspaper  news 
columns. 

G.  Harris  Danzbercer 

Hingham,  Mass. 

*  *  * 

JEWISH  AGENCY 

Before  the  barring  of  a  Jewish  Tele¬ 
graphic  Agency  reporter  from  a  State 
Department  briefing  {E&P,  Feb.  16)  is 
accepted  as  “management  of  news,”  cer¬ 
tain  facts  about  the  Jewish  Telegraphic 
Agency  should  be  understood. 

The  JTA  is  not  essentially  a  news 
agency,  but  is  closer  to  a  news  bureau 
of  a  foreign  government  (Israel).  The 
Jewish  Agency  for  Israel/ World  Zionist 
Organization  some  years  ago  obtained 
control  of  JTA  stock.  Further,  the  Jewish 
Agency  loaned  the  JTA  at  least  $200,000 
which  has  not  to  our  knowledge  been  re¬ 
paid.  The  Jewish  Agency  as  late  as  1959 
was  still  supporting  the  JTA  to  the  tune 
of  $100,000  a  year.  Most  directors  of  the 
JTA  are  Zionist  officials. 

The  Jewish  Agency  which  controls  the 
JTA  is  an  organism  of  the  Israeli  Gov¬ 
ernment.  This  was  legislated  by  the 
Israeli  Knesset  in  its  Status  Law  enacted 
November  24.  1952. 

The  role  of  the  Jewish  Agency  should 
be  kept  in  mind  when  evaluating  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  State  Department  in  the  case 
of  the  JTA  reporter.  For  many  years, 
the  American  press  and  the  American 
people  in  general — those  of  Jewish  faith 
included — have  unwittingly  accepted  the 
Zionist-lsrael  “line”  of  the  JTA  reports 
as  “religious”  journalism.  It  is  not  that 
at  all.  The  great  bulk  of  the  JTA  news 
budget  is  “hard”  political  news,  mainly 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Leonard  R.  Sussman 
(Mr.  Sussman  is  executive  director  of 
the  American  Council  for  Judaism.) 
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PROGRESS  REPORT:  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS 

New  Times -Post  News  Service 
Expands  Its  World  Coverage 


Major  expansion  during  its  lirst  six  months  of  operation  means  that  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  News  Service  now  offers  subscribing  newspapers  foreign  and  domestic  cover¬ 
age  that  is  significantly  broader  and  more  comprehensive. 

Initially,  this  unique  newsgathering  service  provided  an  exclusive  daily  file  containing  : 
complete  Washington  coverage  *  specialized  economic,  political  and  scientific  reporting  *  inter¬ 
pretive  coverage  from  bureaus  in  major  world  news  centers  —  London,  Paris,  Tokyo,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Rome,  West  Africa.  Hong  Kong,  Mexico  City  and  the  UN  *  top  features  by  noted 
columnists  and  writers. 

And  the  scope  of  its  coverage  has  been  widening  steadily,  with  these  key  additions: 

•  New  Los  Angeles  Times  news  bureaus  in  BONN,  ROME,  WALL  STREET  .  .  .  and 
MOSCOW  (to  open  immediately  upon  Soviet  approval) 

•  New  Washington  Post  bureaus  in  BRUSSELS  and  NEW  DELHI 

•  Addition  of  dispatches  from  the  London  Sunday  Times,  Manchester  Guardian  and 
London  Observer  —  marking  the  first  time  the  three  major  British  news  services  have 
been  available  in  the  same  package 

•  Increased  coverage  and  correlation  of  science  and  cultural  news  with  the  creation 
of  two  Times  editorships 

•  Assignment  of  four  more  corresjrondents  by  The  Post  to  cover  government  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  increasing  its  national  news  bureau  staff  to  20 

This  expanded  Times-Post  coverage  now  gives  publishers  the  depth  and  range  of  a  foreign  staff 
of  1 6  correspondents  —  on  every  continent,  in  major  world  capitals,  plus  the  United  Nations 
and  Wall  Street  —  mid  the  largest  Washington  and  Western  States  staffs  for  news  (outside  of 
the  two  basic  U.  S.  wire  services). 

YOUR  NEWSPAPER  CAN  REFLECT  THE  IMPACT  OF  THIS  EXPANDED  COVERAGE 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES/WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 

FOR  RATES  AND  AVAILABILITIES.  CONTACT:  jGos'Tln^elcs'^mes  SYNDICATE 
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Celler  Hearing  Comes  to  Halt 
After  Quiz  on  L.A.  Closings 


Antitrust  Investigation  Still  On, 
Committee  Told;  Chandler  Testifies 


Washington 

Public  hearinffs  of  the  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  are  off 
indefinitely. 

The  only  reason  priven  for  the 
abrupt  halt,  after  three  days  of 
testimony,  was  that  the  chair¬ 
man,  Hepr.  Emanuel  Celler,  New 
York  Democrat,  was  ill  with 
influenza  at  his  New  York  home. 

The  Subcommittee’s  announce¬ 
ment  came  as  a  surprise  on 
Monday.  The  spokesman  said  it 
was  expected  that  the  hearings 
would  be  resumed  sometime 
after  Easter. 

Immediately  there  was  specu¬ 
lation  that  some  imminent  action 
by  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  miprht  be 
behind  the  decision  to  stop  the 
taking  of  testimony. 

Field  of  Inquiry 

The  interruption,  at  least, 
came  soon  after  the  Celler  com¬ 
mittee  had  begun  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  area  of  newspaper 
mergers  and  consolidations. 

This  field  of  inquiry,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  had  protested, 
should  be  taboo  with  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  since  the 
facts  in  each  merger  case  were 
subject  to  interpretation  by  the 
courts. 

ANPA’s  position,  as  stated  on 
page  154  of  its  189-page  type¬ 
written  statement  (“Analysis 
and  Synthesis  of  Statutes  and 
Judicial  Interpretations”),  was 
given  as  follows; 

“We  concede  that  this  Sub¬ 
committee  has  authority  to  probe 
into  the  number  of  newspaper 
mergers,  the  variety  of  economic 
and  financial  motives  that  may 
be  relevant  to  explain  such 
mergers,  including  the  ‘failing’ 
company  as  one  reason.  It  may 
also  criticize  any  merger  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  or  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  or  a  court. 

“It  may  arrive  at  conclusions 
based  on  its  appraisal  of  data  on 
newspaper  mergers  it  believes  to 
be  reliable  and  of  probative 


value,  subject  to  refutation  of 
either  the  quantitative  data  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Subcommittee  or 
the  significance  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  ascribes  to  these  data. 

“The  line  between  these  valid 
matters  of  inquiry  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  assertion  of  power  to 
exercise  judicial  functions  is 
crossed  once  this  Subcommittee 
seeks  to  elicit  from  a  newspaper 
publisher  testimony  regarding 
the  legality  of  a  merger 
involving  the  publisher. 

For  a  Judicial  Tribunal 

“Only  a  judicial  tribunal  has 
power  to  try  a  case.  Otherwise 
publisher  or  other  witnesses  will 
be  subjected  to  trial  by  investi¬ 
gation  without  all  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  safeguards  a  court 
adjudication  guarantees.” 

The  statement  was  submitted 
by  Arthur  B.  Hanson,  general 
counsel  for  ANPA,  on  the  basis 
of  a  study  made  by  Prof.  S. 
Chesterfield  Oppenheim,  special 
legal  consultant  to  ANPA.  It 
was  entered  in  the  record  as  an 
appendix  to  testimony  by  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  ANPA  general 
manager. 

The  last  witness  heard  on 
March  15,  prior  to  adjournment, 
was  Norman  Chandler,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Times-Mirror  Co., 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Chandler  caused  a  stir 
among  reporters  when  he  told 
the  subcommittee  that  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  had  given  its 
approval  to  the  simultaneous 
closing  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror  and  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

On  Advice  of  Counsel 

The  closing  of  the  papers  in 
January,  1962,  left  Los  Angeles 
with  only  two  papers — Hearst’s 
evening  Herald-Examiner  and 
Chandler’s  morning  Los  Angeles 
Times.  The  situation  gave 
impetus  to  an  investigation  by 
the  Celler  Subcommittee  into  the 
concentration  of  newspaper 
ownership. 

Mr.  Chandler  told  the  com¬ 


mittee  that  he  met  with  Richard 
E.  Berlin,  president  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  in  New 
York  in  December,  1961,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  closing  of  the  two 
papers.  At  that  time,  he  said,  he 
was  introduced  to  James  M. 
Mclnemey,  Washington  attor¬ 
ney  who  had  been  hired  by  the 
Hearst  Corporation. 

Mr.  Mclnemey  was  head  of 
the  criminal  division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  1950 
to  1952. 

Mr.  Chandler  said  Mr. 
Mclnemey  assured  him  that  the 
proposed  close-down  of  the  two 
papers  had  been  orally  approved 
by  Justice  Department  officials. 

Asked  by  Rep.  William  C. 
Cramer  (R-Fla.)  who  had  given 
the  clearance,  Mr.  Chandler  said 
the  names  of  Lee  Loevinger, 
head  of  the  Antitmst  Division, 
and  Attorney  General  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  had  been  mentioned.  He 
said  he  understood  that  Mr. 
Ix)evinger  rather  than  the 
Attorney  General  had  advised 
that  the  closings  would  be  on 
legal  grounds. 

After  this  testimony,  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  issued  the 
following  statement: 

“Mr.  Mclnemey  did  explore 
with  the  Antitmst  Division  in 
1961  antitmst  problems  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  proposed  cessa¬ 
tion  of  publication  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror.  Approval  of  a 
proposed  cross-sale  of  the  papers 
was  rejected. 

“Subsequently  Mr.  Mclnemey 
was  told  that,  on  the  facts  pre¬ 
sented,  if  either  or  both  of  the 
IjOS  Angeles  publishers  deter¬ 
mined  to  cease  publication  of  a 
losing  newspaper,  either  or  both 
were  free  to  do  so  under  the 
antitmst  laws. 

“There  was  no  discussion  of 
the  details  and  no  written 
authorization  was  requested  or 
given.” 

A  Justice  Department  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  discussions  had 
been  carried  on  with  Mr.  Loe¬ 
vinger,  but  not  with  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General. 

“Mclnemey  outlined  an  initial 
proposal  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,”  he  said,  “and  was  referred 
to  the  Antitmst  Division.  The 
next  time  he  (Mclnemey)  talked 


with  the  Attorney  General  about 
the  closing  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers  was  after  it  had  occur¬ 
red.” 

Investigation  Going  On 

The  spokesman  said  the 
Department  was  investigating 
the  close-down  of  the  two  papers 
and  had  been  for  “some  time.” 
The  investigation  got  up  steam, 
he  said,  after  Congress  passed 
the  Civil  Investigative  Demand 
Law  last  year.  The  law  permits 
the  Justice  Department  to 
subpoena  records  in  civil  anti¬ 
trust  suits. 

Included  in  the  investigation 
is  the  now  defunct  Los  Angeles 
Publishers  Association.  Two  of 
its  former  chairmen,  Arthur  G. 
Pollock  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Floyd  Maxwell,  of  Baker,  Ore¬ 
gon,  were  to  appear  before  the 
Celler  Committee  but  were 
excused  by  the  chairman  on  the 
request  of  Breck  MacAllister,  a 
Hearst  attorney. 

Congressman  Celler  said  the 
Civil  Investigative  Demand  pro¬ 
cedure  did  “not  necessarily 
inhibit  inquiry  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  in  that  it’s  a  preliminary 
investigative  action  by  the  Jus¬ 
tice  Department.”  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  aware  of  the 
situation  and  knew  that  the 
request  to  excuse  the  witnesses 
would  be  made  and  that  he  had 
considered  the  matter  and  had 
decided  to  excuse  the  witnesses. 

Just  before  the  Subcommittee 
recessed  the  hearings  on  March 
15,  it  had  been  suggested  by  the 
minority  that  Attorney  General 
Kennedy  be  invited  to  testify. 

Officers  of  the  Hearst  Corpor¬ 
ation  were  scheduled  to  testify 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  March  20. 

$25  Million  Loss 

Mr.  Chandler  testified  that 
the  Mirror  had  been  a  steady 
loser  and  that  its  losses  between 
1948  and  1962  amounted  to 
$25,728,285. 

“Isn’t  the  crux  of  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  asked  Chairman  Celler, 
“that  many  newspapers  have 
been  unable  to  increase  revenues 
from  advertising  and  circulation 
enough  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rising  costs?” 

Mr.  Chandler  replied  that 
“that  is  basically  the  trouble 
with  most  newspapers  that  are 
having  difficulty.” 

Mr.  Chandler  said  he  had  told 
the  Times-Mirror  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  1959  that  the  Mirror 
could  not  be  expected  to  break 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Miami  Herald  Plant 
Goes  into  Operation 

Miami,  Fla.  house  10,000  rolls  of  newsprint 
The  Miami  Herald’s  ultra-  which  is  transported  automatic- 
modem  newspaper  plant  —  ally  to  the  reel  room  by  electric- 
wjuipped  with  the  latest  in  print-  eye-controlU*d  conveyor  lielts. 
ing  automation  devices — goes  With  more  than  000  windows 
into  full  operation  bepinninp  in  the  structure,  the  Herald  also 
March  24.  has  designed  and  installed  a 


'NEW  IN  1941 — This  Is  the  home  which  the  Miami  Herald  Is  leaving  ... 


n 


BHHIIH  II  III 


'NEWEST'  IN  1963 — Multi-colored  plant  of  the  Knight  newspaper 
on  shore  of  Biscayne  Bay  will  be  dedicated  In  April. 


S-H  Broadcasting  Stock 
To  Be  Offered  to  Public 


The  new  home  of  the  Miami 
Herald — a  770,000-square  foot 
outgrowth  of  a  decade  of  plan¬ 
ning  and  thrt*e  years  of  con¬ 
struction — is  the  latest  e.\pan- 
sion  program  by  brothers  John 
S.  and  James  L.  Knight,  whose 
other  properties  include  the 
Charlotte  \ews,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Built  beside  Biscayne  Bay 
near  the  heart  of  Miami  and 
overlooking  the  scenic  panorama 
of  Miami  Beach,  the  multi¬ 
million  dollar  plant  will  hav’e 
more  than  double  the  press 
capacity  of  the  Herald’s  former 
building. 

The  63  new  Goss  Headliner 
presses  fill  half  of  the  new’ 
pressroom,  which  is  designed  for 
132  units. 

The  entire  structure,  w'ith  the 
exception  of  its  28-position  auto¬ 
mated  loading  platfomi,  is  built 
entirely  off  the  ground  with 
several  hundred  parking  spaces 
at  ground  level  beneath  the 
seven-story  structure.  Seven  ele¬ 
vators  and  10  escalators  take 
employes  and  tenants  to  their 
offices. 

‘SanilKicIi  Plan' 

The  operational  layout  follows 
a  horizontal  sandwich  plan.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  offices 
are  on  the  second  and  third 
floors,  editorial  and  photogra¬ 
phic  operations  on  the  fifth  floor. 
With  all  mechanical  operations 
— stereo,  engraving,  composing, 
teletypesetting,  ad  service — on 
the  fourth  floor,  production  flows 
from  beneath  and  overhead. 

The  finished  w’ork  is  fed  hori¬ 
zontally  into  the  pressroom — 
actually  located  in  a  separate 
building  separated  from  the 
other  only  by  an  insulated  air¬ 
space — for  final  printing. 

Some  of  the  names  in  auto¬ 
mated  equipment  are  Linofllm, 
for  photocomposition;  Vario 
Klischograph,  for  one-step  en¬ 
graving;  Statmaster;  Elektron 
Linotypes;  Wood  Supermatic 
platecasters,  etc. 

The  topmost  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing — more  than  45,000  square 
feet — is  reserved  for  rental  and 
expansion. 

The  w’arehouse  floor  under¬ 
neath  the  business  office  can 
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train-like  w'indow  washing  ma¬ 
chine  atop  the  building  which 
travels  along  a  track  and  low’ers 
w’indow’w’ashers  on  a  scaffold. 

The  rooftop  will  accommodate 
six  helicopters  at  a  time. 

Despite  the  accent  on  automa¬ 
tion  and  specially  designed 
e<iuipment  and  offices,  both 
Knight  brothers  contend  that 
only  people  can  make  a  better 
new’spaper. 

“It  takes  skilled  people  with 
improved  ideas  and  know’-how 
to  really  make  a  new’spaper. 
Without  good  people,  the  ma¬ 
chines  w’ould  be  w’orthless.  They 
can’t  perform  miracles  by  them- 
.selves,”  James  Knight  said  last 
w’eek  as  departments  began 
moving  into  the  colorful  (blue, 
yellow,  sandstone,  white  marble) 
structure. 

The  Herald  publishes  12  edi¬ 
tions  daily,  including  tw’o  air 
express  editions  to  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca. 

Printing  of  Comios 
Begins  in  Alabama 

Sylacauga,  Ala. 

International  Color  Printing 
Co.  started  up  its  plant  here 
Feb.  28  W’ith  a  run  of  150,000 
copies  of  March  10  comics  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press  Register. 

The  plant,  w’hich  employs  25 
persons  now,  is  expected  to  have 
200  workers  when  it  reaches 
capacity,  seiw’ing  new’spapers  in 
the  south. 

Opening  of  the  plant  followed 
a  f^eral  court  order  allowing 
Greater  Buffalo  Press  Inc.,  the 
parent  company,  to  transfer 
some  of  its  comics  supplement 
work  from  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

• 

Boston  Papers  Make 
Profit  on  IS.Y.  Sale 

Boston 

Sale  of  20,000  to  25,000  copies 
of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
Traveler,  daily  and  Sunday,  in 
the  New'  York  area  is  profitable, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpor¬ 
ation  stockholders  were  told  at 
their  annual  meeting  March  19. 

“We  are  making  a  profit  on 
these  New  York  sales,  after  all 
expenses,”  said  Robert  B. 
Choate,  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Herald  and  the  Traveler. 


The  first  public  offering  of 
Scripps-How’ard  Broadcasting 
Company  stock — a  secondary 
distribution  embracing  375,000 
shares  of  common — has  been 
registered  w’ith  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission. 

The  First  Boston  Corp.  heads 
the  underwriting  group. 

The  375,000  shares  represent 
approximately  15%  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  outstanding  shares.  They 
are  being  sold  by  four  individual 
stockholders  and  the  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company. 

Majority  Holder 

At  present  71,5%  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  common  stock  is  owned 
by  the  E.  W.  Scripps  Company, 
which  also  controls  and  operates 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 
After  the  offering  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company  will  continue  to  ow’n 
more  than  66%%  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  shares,  and  the  other 
four  selling  shareholders  will 
retain  more  than  12%  of  the 
common  stock.  None  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  offering  will  be 
received  by  Scripps-How’ard 
Broadcasting. 

Scripps-How’ard  Broadcasting 
was  incorporated  in  1935.  It 
owns  and  operates  television 
stations  WCPO-TV  in  Cincin¬ 


nati,  WEWS  in  Cleveland, 
WMCT  in  Memphis  and  WPTV 
in  West  Palm  Beach;  AM  radio 
stations  WCPO  in  Cincinnati, 
WNOX  in  Knoxville  and  WMC 
in  Memphis;  and  FM  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WMC-FM  in  Memphis  and 
WCPO-FM  in  Cincinnati. 

Jack  R.  Howard,  president  of 
the  Scripps  Company  is  selling 
102,500  shares  and  will  remain 
the  owner  of  4.37%.  Other  indi¬ 
viduals  selling  shares  are  James 
C.  Hanrahan,  general  manager 
of  WEWS ;  M.  C.  Watters,  of 
WCPO,  and  R.  B.  Westergaard 
of  WNOX. 

Salaries 

According  to  the  registration 
report,  Mr.  Hanrahan  receives 
$51,600  salary,  plus  i-etirement 
benefits;  Mr.  Watters,  $43,805; 
and  Henry  W.  Slavick,  general 
manager  of  Memphis  stations, 
$32,420  in  addition  to  retirement 
benefits. 

Scripps-Howard  Broadcasting 
had  net  operating  revenues  of 
$12,119,960  and  net  income  after 
taxes  of  $3,111,037  ($1.20  per 
share)  in  1962.  Total  assets 
were  reported  as  $15.5  million 
and  stockholders’  equity  as  $10,- 
879,966,  including  $8,291,216 
earned  surplus. 
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Strike  Settlement 
\^aits  on  Printers 


Bewnro  the  Ides  of  March. 

Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar. 

The  Ides  of  March  hav'e  come 
and  they  have  gone,  and  a  .settle¬ 
ment  of  the  printers’  strike  that 
has  kept  eipht  of  New  York 
City’s  daily  newspapers  closed 
for  1('7  days  is  still  only  a  faint 
hope. 

A  way  was  l)einp  cleared  this 
week  for  a  .second  vote  by  mem- 
liers  of  N€‘w  York  Typographical 
Union  No.  6  on  the  projwsed 
contract  which  contained  several 
key  jirovisions  offered  in  Mayor 
Wagner’s  jieace  formula. 

No  ('.rcdenliiils 

The  1,021  “Against”  votes 
that  kept  the  printers  on  strike, 
and  the  1,557  “For”  votes,  were 
cast  in  a  loosely-conducted  elec¬ 
tion  at  a  special  meeting  of  “Big 
6”  on  Sunday,  March  17.  Ballots 
were  given  out  indiscriminately 
to  all  of  the  4,500  persons  pres¬ 
ent  in  Manhattan  Center  and 
no  credentials  were  required 
from  those  voting. 

(For  full  .story  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  Big  6  meeting,  see 
Page  19). 

The  thin  04-vote  decision  to 
“keep  walking”  until  something 
more  was  won  from  the  pub¬ 
lishers  technically  prolonged  the 
walkout  that  began  at  four 
newspapers  last  Dec.  8  and  the 
shutdown  of  four  others.  (The 
Post  resumed  March  4  after 
resigning  from  the  Publishers 
Association). 

However,  when  the  printers 
rejected  their  leaders’  advice  to 
accept  the  contract  or  take  a 
chance  on  “going  it  alone,”  they 
had  no  assurances  that  the 
Newspaper  Guild  membership 
would  agree  to  give  up  their 
Oct.  31,  1964  expiration  date  for 
a  new,  uncertain  date  in  March. 
That  wasn’t  accomplished  until 
the  last  Guild  unit  voted  on 
Monday. 

The  Mailers,  fellow  members 
of  Big  6  in  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  were  on 
strike  and  there  was  no  sign  of 
a  settlement  on  their  demands, 
chiefly  one  for  a  fourth  week  of 
vacation  which  the  printers 
didn’t  get. 

Terms  of  a  settlement,  includ¬ 
ing  the  vacation  allowance  but 
not  a  reduction  in  the  workweek, 
were  reached  March  21.  The 
package,  containing  a  $4  raise 
the  first  year  and  $6  the  second 
year,  will  be  put  to  a  vote  of  the 
mailers  Sunday. 

In  another  meeting  on  March 
17  the  stereotypers  were  ap¬ 
proving  an  agreement  giving 


them  a  fourth  week  of  vacation 
after  only  one  year  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Engravers  on  .Strike 

Also,  in  a  simultaneous  meet¬ 
ing,  the  photo-engravers  were 
deciding  to  go  on  strike  to  obtain 
“more  than  the  $12.63” — the 
price  on  the  printers’  package — 
in  the  way  of  shorter  hours  and 
a  fourth  week  of  vacation. 

The  official  strike  by  the 
engravers,  highest  i)aid  ($149.75 
a  week)  of  the  nine  craft  union¬ 
ists,  appeared  to  make  a  threat 
by  ITU  President  Elmer  Brown 
to  cut  off  benefits  to  the  printers 
an  academic  gesture. 

It  was  regarded  as  unlikely 
any  such  drastic  action  would 
be  taken,  i)articularly  if  the 
printers  got  into  the  jjosition  of 
respecting  the  picket  lines  of  the 
mailers  and  the  engravers. 

Mr.  Brown  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ITU  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  were  not  revealing  what 
decision  on  strategy  was  made 
at  their  meeting  that  followed 
the  rebuff  to  their  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  pact.  The  ITU  leader 
said  they  would  give  the  local 
printers  “a  couple  of  days”  to 
work  out  something. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  New  York  local,  said  the 
regular  monthly  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  Sunday  in  a  school 
that  could  accommodate  only 
about  1,200  persons.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible,  he  said,  for  a  member  to 
initiate  action  then  to  obtain 
a  vote  to  reconsider  last  Sun¬ 
day’s  action  but  he  wouldn’t 
make  the  move  himself. 

Mayor  Wagner  urged  the 
printers  to  call  for  a  re-vote 
Sunday  and  he  offered  the  use 
of  Madison  Square  Garden  and 
city  voting  machines.  This 
would  make  it  possible  for  the 
union’s  entire  membership  of 
more  than  10,000  to  participate. 

Want  ‘More’ 

The  general  sentiment  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  the  printers 
wanted  some  of  the  second-year 
gains,  such  as  the  35-hour  week 
and  an  additional  day  of  sick 
leave,  moved  up  to  the  first  year ; 
additional  welfare  funds;  and  a 
fourth  week  of  vacation. 

The  printers  were  under  no 
economic  pressures  for  a  quick 
settlement.  Many  were  receiving 
around  $130  a  week  from  union 
benefits  and  state  unemployment 
insurance.  The  base  wage  in  the 
old  contract  was  $145  a  week. 
Printers  still  at  work  were  con¬ 
tributing  about  $6  a  week  to 
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the  strike  fund.  The  State  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Depart¬ 
ment  said  $530,000  a  week  was 
being  paid  to  10,500  newspaper 
claimants  since  they  bwame 
eligible  to  benefits  six  weeks  ago. 

Committees  from  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  worked  long 
hours  to  arrive  at  settlements 
with  other  unions.  The  official 
position  on  the  printers’  pact 
was  stated  by  Amory  H.  Brad¬ 
ford  of  the  New  York  Times: 

“The  i)ublishers  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  any  proposal  to  alter  the 
terms  of  the  contract  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Mayor.  This 
decision  is  absolutely  final  .  .  . 
We  urge  prompt  reconsideration 
of  the  contract  by  Local  No.  6.” 

Guild  Extends  Contract 

The  voting  in  the  Guild  units 
was  on  the  proposition  to  give  up 
the  pre-election  date  in  return 
for  an  additional  S4.13  (on  top 
of  the  $8.50  settlement  last 
November)  at  the  end  of  their 
contracts. 

Results  were  announced  as 
follows: 

Times — .575  to  317. 

News — 319  to  217. 

World-Telegram — 174  to  98. 

Herald  Tribune — 236  to  80. 

Journal-American — 207  to 
135. 


.Mirror — 168  to  95. 

This  was  a  total  of  2,521  votes. 
Approximately  6,000  Guild  mem¬ 
bers  are  covered  in  newspaper 
contracts.  The  members  of  the 
Post  unit  went  back  to  work 
without  a  completed  contract,  as 
did  the  craft  unionists  there. 
The  Lonff  Island  Press  and  Long 
Island  Star  Journal  don’t  have 
Guild  contracts. 

• 

Only  ‘Ninljse’  Needed 
For  Clevelainl  Paet 

Cleveland 

Optimism  crept  into  Cleve¬ 
land’s  16-week  old  newspaper 
strike  after  Mayor  Ralph  S. 
Locher  called  leaders  of  the 
unions  and  publishers  into  his 
office  March  20  and  prodded 
them  into  speeding  up  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Clifford  C.  Hilpert,  president 
of  the  620-member  printers 
union,  said:  “With  a  nudge  or 
two  more,  we  will  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  agreement.” 

Agreement  has  been  reached 
on  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
paid  into  hospitalization.  The 
publishers  and  printers  are  re- 
I)ortedly  still  deadlocked  on  the 
total  money  package.  Other 
unions  have  been  settling  for 
about  $10  over  two  years. 


PUBLISHERS  SAY; 

Stock  Tape  Payment 
Isn’t  ‘New  Principle’ 


New  York  City  publishers 
don’t  agree  with  typographical 
union  officers  who  claim  the 
principle  of  “sharing  the  sav¬ 
ings”  in  automation  would  be 
recognized  in  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract  which  came  out  of  Mayor 
Wagner’s  mediation  efforts. 

The  “Outside  Tape”  clause 
provides  for  a  job  attrition  for¬ 
mula  and  a  payment  by  the 
newspapers  to  the  union  after 
a  study  has  been  made  of  the 
effects  of  introducing  taped 
stock  market  tables  from  AP 
and  UPI. 

Walter  N.  Thayer,  president 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  said  it  was  not  true  that 
a  new  principle  had  been 
adopted.  He  explained: 

“We  will  pay,  yes,  as  we  have 
always  been  prepared  to  do,  and 
as  has  been  done  with  inside 
tape. 

“But  the  payment  will  not  be 
directly  related  to  what  savings 
or  increased  production  may 
come  from  this  use  of  outside 
tape. 

“The  final  agreement  stipu¬ 
lated  that  payment  will  be  based 
on  a  study  made  by  two  union 


and  two  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives.  This  study  will  be  on  all 
aspects  of  the  outside  tape  ques¬ 
tion,  including  consideration  of 
what  was  paid  by  other  papers 
as  well  as  the  effect  on  employ¬ 
ment,  if  any,  in  New  York. 
Originally,  Mr.  Powers  (Bertram 
A.  Powers,  president  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6)  had  insisted  that  the  study 
be  confined  to  the  economics 
and  payments  based  thereon. 

“Papers  in  20  major  cities, 
except  New  York  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  have  the  right  to  use 
outside  tape  for  setting  financial 
tables.  It  started  in  Cincinnati 
in  1952.  None  share  savings 
with  the  union.” 

Sick  I.eave  Was  Added 

Payment  may  be  in  some 
form,  such  as  was  given  to  the 
same  union  in  the  1960  contract 
for  use  of  inside  tape,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Thayer. 

The  one-day  sick  leave,  he 
said,  was  added  to  the  contract 
two  years  ago  in  payment  for 
the  right  of  a  newspaper  to 
(Continued  on  page  62) 
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Sylvester  Damned 
As  ‘Lie’  Symbol 


Washington 

Testimony  at  the  opening 
liearing  Tuesday  before  the  Moss 
subcommittee  on  government  in¬ 
formation  policies  zeroed  in  on 
Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  for  Public 
Affairs,  as  a  “major  symbol  in 
the  area  of  news  manipulation.” 

Referring  to  Mr.  Sylvester’s 
recent  appearance  before  a  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  investigating  the 
Defense  Department’s  TFX  con¬ 
tract  with  General  Dynamics, 
Clark  Mollenhoff,  Cowles  Publi¬ 
cations,  said  Mr.  Sylvester  “may 
not  have  intended  any  wrong  but 
he  has  damaged  his  usefulness 
and  has  become  a  burden  on  the 
Defense  Department.” 

Mr.  Mollenhoff,  who  appeared 
as  a  representative  of  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  committee,  referred  spe¬ 
cifically  to  Mr.  Sylvester’s  .state¬ 
ment  that  he  had  never  said  the 
government  has  a  right  to  lie  to 
the  people,  and  to  his  statement 
to  newsmen  that  all  but  one 
member  of  the  Senate  committee. 
Senator  Muskie  of  Maine,  had  a 
“state-self  interest”  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  therefore  could  not 
give  “a  judicial  rendering.” 

Remark  in  Traiiscripl 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  read  from  a 
transcript  made  at  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  dinner  in  New  York 
City  Dec.  6,  1962  in  which  Mr. 
Sylvester  made  his  often  quoted 
remark  that  it  was  the  inherent 
right  of  a  government,  “if  neces¬ 
sary,  to  lie  to  save  itself  when 
it’s  going  up  into  a  nuclear 
war.” 

The  state-self  interest  thesis 
was  disputed,  one  by  one,  by 
members  of  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee,  he  said,  to  show  that  only 
two  Senators  were  from  States 
that  had  an  interest  in  the  con¬ 
tract,  “and  that  is  a  large  com¬ 
mittee,”  he  added. 

When  the  “roast  Sylvester” 
session  was  over,  the  committee 
said  it  would  call  the  former 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  reporter 
on  Monday ;  also  Robert  Man¬ 
ning,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs. 

Rep.  John  D.  Moss  (D-Calif.) 
open^  the  panel-type  hearing 
by  voicing  the  hope  that  it  would 
“lead  to  the  formulation  of 
guidelines  which  can  and 
should  be  imposed  on  informa¬ 
tion  during  periods  of  crisis.” 

Reading  prepared  statements 
and  taking  part  in  the  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  in  addition  to  Mr.  Mol¬ 
lenhoff  were  Gene  Robb,  pub- 
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lisher,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Tunes- 
Union  and  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  Walter  Potter,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Culpepper  (Va.)  Star- 
Exponent;  Howard  Bell,  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters;  Charles 
Rowe,  publisher,  Fredericksburg 
(Va.)  Free  Lance-Star,  for  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee,  As.sociated  Press  Man¬ 
aging  Editors;  W.  S.  Coughlin, 
editor  of  Missiles  and  Rockets 
magazine,  and  president.  Avia¬ 
tion  Space  Writers  Association; 
Herliert  Brucker,  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Conran t,  and  vice- 
president,  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  and  James 
B.  Reston,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief,  New  York  Times. 

Calls  fur  Repudiation 

Mr.  Robb  called  for  the  “cate¬ 
gorical  repudiation  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  that  .  .  .  the  government 
has  a  right  to  lie  to  the  people.” 
He  found  complete  agreement 
with  his  views  that  permission 
should  be  granted  reporters  to 
witness  all  the  “great  and  near 
great  stories  of  our  time.”  The 
panelists  were  specifically  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  fact  that  reporters 
were  denied  access  to  the  block¬ 
ading  ships  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  last  October. 

Mr.  Robb’s  indictment  of  the 
government  for  raising  doubt  as 
to  the  credibility  of  official  pro¬ 
nouncements  included  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  with  his 
remark : 

“The  record  now  contains 
several  instances  of  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  lying  in  its  reports  to 
the  American  people  in  times  of 
crises.  These  crises  range  from 
the  original  lie  about  the  U-2 
overflight  of  Russia  through  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  and  the 
Cuba  quarantine.”  .  .  . 

“A  government  can  success¬ 
fully  lie  no  more  than  once  to  its 
people.  Thereafter  everything  it 
says  and  does  becomes  suspect 
all  the  more  so  when  a  high 
ranking  government  officer 
makes  speeches  to  justify  these 
lies.” 

Mr.  Rowe  took  exception,  as 
did  others  on  the  panel,  to  the 
Defense  Department  directive 
requiring  a  daily  report  of  con¬ 
versations  with  newsmen. 

“It  is  clear,”  he  said,  that  the 
result  of  this  requirement  is  to 
inhibit  the  dissemination  of 
views  that  do  not  coincide  with 
official  Pentagon  policy.”  He 
pointed  out  the  directive  could 


also  be  used  to  “intimidate  the 
dissenter,  the  official  who  may 
believe  that  a  government  deci¬ 
sion  is  grossly  wrong  and  who 
feels  that  the  American  people 
are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
wrong  and  why.” 

His  suggestion  that  a  “no 
comment”  to  inquiries  would  be 
better  than  a  flat  lie  received 
support  from  most  of  the  panel¬ 
ists. 

Rt>l<m  Dissents 

Mr.  Reston  disagreed. 

“With  the  District  Attorney 
attributes  of  reporters,”  he  said, 
“it’s  pretty  had  to  fool  reporters 
with  a  no  comment  answer.” 

Mr.  Reston  also  pointed  out 
that  it  was  a  “basic  responsibil¬ 
ity”  of  the  President  to  defend 
the  country.  “In  the  ultimate 
extremity,”  he  said,  “there  might 
lie  justification  in  deceiving  the 
people  in  order  to  fool  the 
enemy,”  but  this  was  limited  to 
specifics,  he  added. 

The  information  picture,  he 
said  was  not  as  black  as  it  might 
l)e. 

“The  best  way  to  manage 
news,”  he  said,  “is  to  put  out  an 
announcement  and  then  make 
yourself  scarce.” 

He  pointed  out  that  “officials 
who  were  informed  at  the 
moment  of  crisis  were  not  avail¬ 
able  and  officials  who  were 
available  were  not  informed.” 

“Today,”  he  added,  “informed 
officials  are  more  informed  than 
ever  before.” 

The  White  House  and  State 
Department  are  more  open,  he 
said,  and  an  “aggressive  re¬ 
porter  can  dig  out  of  this  town 
more  information  than  he  could 
20  years  ago  when  I  first  came 
here.” 

Mr.  Coughlin  said  it  was  true 
that  a  good  reporter  could  still 
get  his  story  “by  diligence  and 
(jigging,  whether  or  not  someone 
is  attempting  to  control  the  flow 
of  information.”  However,  he 
said  that  was  beside  the  point. 

“The  fact  that  the  present 
Administration  is  inept  in  man¬ 
aging  the  news — and  it  most 
certainly  is — ,”  he  said,  “it  does 
not  excuse  the  fact  that  it  is 
trying  to  do  so.” 

• 

Head  Too  Strong 

A  headline  on  a  storj'  in  E&P, 
March  9  —  “School  Lunch  Costs 
Cut  by  Prize  Stories”  —  went 
too  far,  it  seems.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  question  now  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  whether  policy  will 
be  changed  to  accept  federal  aid 
and  whether  that  actually 
would  save  local  taxpayers  any¬ 
thing  on  the  cost  of  providing 
school  lunches.  The  E&P  story 
told  of  the  awarding  of  an  Edu¬ 
cation  Writers’  prize  to  Jerrold 
K.  Footlick  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times. 


Carol  Sutton 


New  Woman’s  Editor 
For  Courier-Journal 

Louisvilu:,  Ky. 

Miss  Cai’ol  Sutton,  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Courier- Jenimal 
since  1955,  has  l)een  named 
woman’s  editor,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Mildred  Lensing,  who  requested 
transfer  to  feature-writing  as¬ 
signments. 

Miss  Sutton  joined  the  news 
department  after  graduation 
from  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism.  She  has 
worked  in  various  departments. 
In  1957  she  traveled  through 
Europe,  writing  features. 

In  private  life  Miss  Sutton 
is  the  wife  of  Charles  Whaley, 
the  Courier- Journal  education 
editor.  They  have  one  daughter, 
Carrie,  3. 

Mrs  Lensing  joined  the  paper 
in  1950.  She  began  her  career 
as  a  cub  reporter  on  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Times,  worked  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  copywriter,  and  sensed 
in  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  in  New  York.  She  became 
woman’s  editor  in  1953. 

• 

Dorothy  Schiff  Make^ 
Changes  at  the  Post 

Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Post,  announced 
organizational  changes  at  the 
newspaper  this  week. 

Robert  Gray,  assistant  to  the 
publisher,  was  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  treasurer. 

Frank  Daniels,  acting  comp¬ 
troller,  was  named  comptroller. 

Mrs.  Schiff  stated  that  due  to 
increased  volume  and  complexity 
of  industrial  relations  since  the 
Post  was  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Publishers’  Association,  she 
had  named  Sidney  Orenstein,  an 
attorney,  to  counsel  the  Post 
and  direct  negotiations  with 
unions. 

Marvin  Berger,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  will  be  industrial 
relations  c(X)rdinator. 

Leonard  Arnold  continues  as 
personnel  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  manager. 
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Ford  Fellows 
Going  Abroad 
For  Briefing 

A  Ihree-week  field  trip  to 
Europe,  a  series  of  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  on  a  nationwide  radio 
network,  and  informal  weekly 
dinner  meetinps  with  editors  and 
correspondents  are  part  of  this 
sprinff's  program  for  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Journalism  School’s  Ford 
Foundation  Fellows  in  Advanced 
International  Reporting. 

The  eight  newsmen,  who  are 
studying  international  affairs  at 
Columbia  this  year  on  Ford 
Foundation  grants,  will  leave 
March  24  for  a  trip  to  Europe 
that  will  extend  through  the 
spring  vacation  period.  The 
itinerary  will  include  Bonn,  Ber¬ 
lin,  Munich,  Hamburg,  Brus¬ 
sels,  London  and  Paris. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
in  each  country  for  the  group  to 
receive  high  level  briefings  on 
political  and  economic  develop¬ 
ments.  In  West  Germany,  the 
Federal  Press  Office  has  set  up 
meetings  with  officials  of  the 
Bonn  government,  leaders  of 
various  political  parties,  news¬ 
papermen,  university  officials, 
and  others.  Axel  Springer,  the 
publisher,  will  receive  the  group 
in  Hamburg. 

The  visit  to  Brussels  will  be 
devoted  to  discussions  of  the 
Common  Market,  a  subject  that 
three  of  this  year’s  eight  Fellows 
have  selected  as  a  field  of  spe¬ 
cial  study.  Foreign  policy  brief¬ 
ings  are  also  being  arranged  in 
London  and  Paris. 

The  eight  Fellows  are: 

Ronald  G.  Berquist,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Patricia  Blake,  Life. 

Aaron  R.  Einfrank,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Philip  Harsham,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

Henry  Hicks,  American 
Broadcasting  Company. 

Paul  F.  Hoye,  Providence 
Journal. 

Theodore  M.  Pasca,  United 
Press  International. 

Kenneth  L.  Whiting,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press. 

The  group  will  be  accompanied 
by  John  Luter,  coordinator  of  the 
Advanced  International  Report¬ 
ing  Program. 

After  their  return  from 
Europe  on  April  15,  the  Fellows 
will  begin  a  series  of  panel  dis¬ 
cussions  devoted  to  the  back¬ 
ground  of  major  international 
news  events,  for  broadcast  over 
a  nationwide  radio  network. 
Titled  “What  Do  You  Need  To 
Know?”,  the  series  will  present 
four  of  the  Fellows  each  week. 


The  Columbia  Journalism 
School  has  set  April  15  as  the 
deadline  for  applications  for 
next  year’s  program,  but  will 
allow  brief  additional  time  for 
filing  of  completed  applications 
if  inquiry  is  made  l)efore  that 
date.  Each  Fellowship  covers 
the  grantee’s  tuition  and  fees  at 
Columbia  and  provides  $4,400 
for  living  expenses  during  the 
academic  year  beginning  in 
September,  1963. 

Under  the  program.  Fellows 
are  allowed  to  select  any  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  they  wish  from 
among  those  offered  by  Colum¬ 
bia’s  School  of  International 
Affairs  and  various  area  insti¬ 
tutes,  and  are  required  to  take 
only  one  course  for  academic 
credit. 

There  is  no  age  limit,  but 
applicants  must  have  at  least 
three  full  years  of  full-time  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  with  news 
organizations. 

• 

Matrix  Table  Honor^^ 
Helen  Hosteller 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  Kansas  State  University 
journalism  educator,  Helen  P. 
Hostetter,  will  be  honored  by  the 
1963  Greater  Kansas  City  Mat¬ 
rix  Table  for  achievement  in 
education  and  journalism  April 
6. 

Miss  Hostetter,  a  professor  of 
journalism,  first  joined  the  K- 
State  staff  in  1926  and  has  been 
on  the  staff  off  and  on  ever  since. 
During  one  three-year  period  in 
the  late  1920’s  she  taught  at 
Lingnan  University  in  South 
China,  and  from  1941  to  1946 
was  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Home 
Economics. 


FELLOWS  in  the  Ford  Foundation  program  for  Advanced  International 
Reporting  at  Columbia  University  gather  for  a  dinner  seminar  with  an 
editor:  Clockwise,  from  the  lady;  Patricia  Blake,  Theodore  Pasca,  Aaron 
Einfrank,  Kenneth  Whiting,  Henry  Hicks,  Philip  Harsham,  Paul  Hoye, 
Ronald  Berquist.  Standing,  Larry  Fanning,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

I  X  “We’re  not  as  sophisticated 

X^llOtO  think,”  Mr.  Carter  ob- 

serv’ed.  “We’re  a  happy  nation 

Used  to  Kill  of  .he 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 
/I Q "XT'  students  of  the  School  of 

iTXUJ[l.U.Cl y  journalism  and  Communications 
*'  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
Gainesviixe,  Fla.  tion  did  not  take  “positive 
“Everybody  feels  so  lousy  on  steps”  in  the  New  York  and 
Monday  morning  we  use  a  big  Cleveland  strikes, 
full-color  picture  on  the  front  “The  government  sent  troops 
page  to  make  people  feel  good.”  (to  the  University  of  Missis- 
That’s  how  Don  Baldwin,  ex-  sippi)  to  see  that  the  Supreme 
ecutive  editor  of  the  St.  Peters-  Court’s  interpretation  of  the 
burg  Times,  partially  explained  Constitution  was  carried  out,” 
his  newspaper’s  extensive  use  of  he  stated,  “but  it  virtually  did 
color  to  an  audience  at  the  Uni-  nothing  when  a  clear  statement 
versity  of  Florida’s  fifth  annual  in  the  Constitution  was  being 
Communications  Week.  trampled  by  a  union  leader.” 

Mr.  Baldwin  said  he  requires  “What  is  to  prevent  Bertram 
his  editors  to  explain  why  they  Powers  from  getting  absolute 
“don’t  use  color”  on  each  of  the  control  of  one  of  the  newspaper 
paper’s  three  regular  section  unions  and  calling  a  strike  on 
fronts.  a  nationwide  basis?”  Mr.  Wolff 

Mr.  Baldwin  also  described  his  asked.  “Yet  if  the  Federal  gov- 
“enterprise  reporter”  set-up,  in  ernment  is  powerless  to  prevent 
which  seven  reporters  are  given  nullification  of  the  First  Amend- 
small  private  offices,  are  as-  ment  in  New  York,  could  it  and 
sigmed  to  no  beats  and  are  paid  would  it  stop  such  a  strike?” 
on  a  par  with  editors.  Woodrow  Wilson,  publisher  of 

“Some  newspapermen  don’t  the  Panama  City  (Fla.)  News- 
want  to  be  editors,”  he  said.  Herald,  admitted  his  newspaper 
“and  these  writer  specialists  was  “awfully  glad”  to  have  won 
give  our  paper  a  special  flavor.”  a  1961  Pulitzer  Prize,  “but  we 
Another  speaker,  Don  Carter,  don’t  want  to  try  for  another 
managing  editor  of  the  National  one  real  soon.”  He  said  the  re- 
Observer,  said  that  he  and  his  porter  who  exposed  the  area’s 
staff  have  learned  from  letters  bolita  racket  was  constantly  har- 
from  readers  during  the  paper’s  assed,  receiving  nightly  tele- 
first  year  that  old-fashioned  pa-  phone  calls  in  which  nothing 
triotism  still  flourishes  in  the  more  was  heard  than  the  click- 
United  States.  ing  of  a  revolver. 
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Test  market 
debate — tvaste 
of  clients^ 
ad  dollars? 


Some  of  the  hottest  arpru- 
ments  in  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  are  not  only  the  volatile 
copy  and  art  areas.  Those  mar¬ 
keting  and  research  fellows  can 
have  at  it  pretty  good,  too. 

What  brings  this  up  is  reac¬ 
tion  we’ve  gathered  to  a  talk 
made  before  an  American  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  group  by 
Alvin  A.  Achenbaum,  director 
of  research  of  Grey  Advertising 
Inc.  He  said,  in  effect,  that  mar¬ 
ket  tests  of  products  were  a 
waste  of  clients’  dollars. 

This  contention  elicited  such 
comments  from  his  colleagues 
as  “quite  shocking,”  “very  pro- 
vocativ^e,”  “unusual,”  and  “red 
herring.” 

However,  there  were  some 
overtones  of  basic  agreement 
with  the  Grey  advertising  execu¬ 
tive. 

Said  Mr.  Achenbaum:  “Let  us 
begin  to  rant  and  rave  a  little 
with  those  marketing  and  adver¬ 
tising  executiv'es  w’ho  have  been 
lulled  by  the  shibboleths  of  our 
business.  For  if  market  tests 
are  as  inadequate  as  they  seem 
to  be,  then  we  are  letting  our 
managements  w'aste  far  too 
much  money  on  them,  we  are 
letting  them  reveal  marketing 
plans  to  their  competitors  long 
before  they  need  to,  and  perhaps 
more  importantly,  they  are  de¬ 
priving  us  from  doing  better, 
more  useful  marketing  research 
for  them.” 

Piece^  i>f  Evidence 

He  based  his  conclusions  on 
“two  pieces  of  evidence.”  First, 
that  many  big  companies  had 
launched  products  nationally 
after  market  tests  had  shown 
them  to  be  “winners,”  only  to 
see  them  fall  on  their  faces. 
Second,  a  test  made  by  the 
agency  which  showed  “not  a 
single  projecting  technique 
which  could  consistently  predict 
national  sales,  either  for  a 
brand,  a  group  of  brands  or  the 
total  industry’s  sales.”  The 
range  of  error  was  such  that  it 
was  quite  likely  to  mispredict 
results  in  both  directions  — 
failure  and  success,  he  .said. 

He  suggested  “spending — if 
not  wasting — our  client  money” 
on  bigger  and  better  product 


tests,  copy  tests  and  buying  in¬ 
centive  studies,  and  to  use  test 
markets  as  a  manufacturer 
would  a  pilot  plant,  to  find  the 
hugs  in  the  operation  and  not  to 
predict  if  it  will  he  a  success  or 
failure. 

Richard  F.  Casey,  director  of 
research  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
said  he  disagrees.  “Let’s  take 
this  test-olTering-for-sale  phase 
and  put  it  in  its  proper  perspec¬ 
tive.”  he  said.  “It’s  just  one  part 
of  the  process  of  testing.  I  am 
a  subscriber  to  the  belief  that 
test  marketing  is  much  more 
than  simply  dropping  the  prod¬ 
uct  into  a  market  and  seeing 
what  happens  at  retail.” 

He  described  the  test  opera¬ 
tion  as  going  through  four 
stages:  the  Idea  Stage,  the 
Development  Stage,  the  Total 
Concept  Stage  (“which  is  really 
a  step  in  development”),  and 
finally,  the  test  market  stage. 
Mr.  Casey,  w’ho  had  ridiculed  the 
commonly  stated  “myth”  that 
nine  out  of  ten  new  products 
fail,  said  the  test  market  stage 
is  an  important  one  “but  its 
success  or  failure  depends,  in 
large  measure,  on  the  man¬ 
agerial  and  staff  actions  w'hich 
preceded  it.  If  the  rhythm  of 
new  product  development  man¬ 
agement  has  been  true,  the 
chances  of  new’  product  failure 
are  a  good  deal  less  than  nine 
out  of  ten.” 

He  .said  he  found  Mr.  Achen- 
baum’s  language  “quite  shock¬ 
ing,”  but  “if  he’s  arguing  for 
more  get-ready  operations  I’m 
in  favor.” 

Richard  J.  Coveney,  of  Arthur 
D.  Little  Inc.,  a  research  outfit, 
said  the  basic  idea  of  market 
testing  “isn’t  bad” — it’s  the  way 
the  test  is  carried  out.”  Fre¬ 
quently,  he  said,  manufacturers 
don’t  w’ant  to  spend  enough 
money  for  the  test,  but  this 
doesn’t  mean  that  the  technique 
isn’t  any  good. 

“If  you  just  pick  out  two  or 
three  cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  to  make  your  test, 
you’ll  get  nothing,  but  market 
tests  that  are  carried  out  on  a 
large  enough  scale  can  pay  off,” 
he  said. 

He  termed  Mr.  Achenbaum’s 
statement  as  an  “unusual  one 


for  an  agency  research  director 
to  make  because  most  of  them 
egg  their  clients  into  market 
tests.” 

Comments  by  the  chairman  of 
an  advertising  agency  that  spe¬ 
cializes  in  new  product  introduc¬ 
tions,  Henry  Kastor  Kahn, 
(Ka.stor  Hilton  Chesley  Clifford 
&  Atherton)  had  this  to  .say: 
“First  of  all  the  problem  here 
isn’t  with  the  concept  of  test 
marketing  but  with  the  tech¬ 
niques  that  are  av’ailable  to  us 
for  use  in  evaluating  a  test 
market  operation.  It’s  difficult  to 
exercise  the  control  in  a  test 
market  which  will  be  a  true 
reflection  of  what  you’re  going 
to  meet  in  a  national  market 
place  a  year  from  now.  Your 
test  market  can  never  duplicate 
the  situation  on  a  national  basis 
simply  because,  if  nothing  else, 
w’hen  you  put  your  product  into 
test  market  your  competitor 
usually  will  take  no  action  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  your 
test.  If  you  go  national,  your 
competition  will  take  action  and 
this  makes  the  picture  entirely 
different. 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  still  true 
that  a  limited  test  market  oper¬ 
ation,  in  addition  to  ironing  out 
the  bugs,  does  at  least  provide 
.some  basic  information  apart 
from  intuition  as  to  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  success  or  failure  of  the 
product.” 


PRIZE  WINNER  Steven  S.  Piecudi, 
editor  of  Culver  Militery  Ace* 
demy's  paper,  is  shown  back-ee> 
the-stands  cards  by  Wesley  Rnt, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  Yoii 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  Stevei 
won  the  award  of  the  ANPA  and 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  best  news  story  writing. 


(iumpoiiiidina  the  Problem 

Donald  A.  Wells  of  BBDO 
agreed  that  “conventional”  test 
marketing  often  doesn’t  work, 
laying  the  blame  at  the  door  of 
all  the  “variables”  involved.  He 
.said,  however:  “We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  test  marketing  is  at 
fault,  rather  we  are  convinced 
it  is  the  way  test  marketing  is 
l>eing  used  that  is  at  fault.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  av’erage  manu¬ 
facturer  expects  the  test  market 
to  provide  an  answ’er  to  too 
many  variables.  He  moves  in 
with  the  intention  of  having 
the  test  market  tell  him  whether 
the  product  concept  is  right, 
whether  the  product  and  price 
are  right,  whether  the  basic 
creative  approach  is  correct — 
and  all  of  these  relative  to 
competition. 

“And  then  to  further  com¬ 
pound  the  problem,  he  adds  the 
variable  of  expenditure  level. 
Actually  the  test  market  is  the 
answer  to  only  one  major  ques¬ 
tion,  that  is,  what  is  the  one 
most  profitable  rate  at  which  to 
launch  this  product  nationally.” 
• 

PR  Director  Named 

San  Francisco 
Ira  Walsh  has  been  named 
public  relations  director  of 
Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.  He  is  director  of  the 


EDITORIALIST  —  Edward  J. 
Hughes,  editorial  director  of 
Westchester  Newspapers,  presents 
an  ANPA  plaque  to  Marie  SchuL 
man,  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  for 
best  editorial  writing. 

School  Writers  Win 
ANPA  Prize  Plaques 

Four  high  school  pupils,  mem- 
l)ers  of  school  publication  staffi, 
won  writing  honors  in  a  conteat 
sponsored  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa* 
tion  and  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association. 

The  winners,  announced  at 
the  annual  CSPA  luncheon  in 
New  York  City  this  week,  were; 

News  Story:  Steven  S.  Pie- 
cuch,  the  Vedette,  Culver  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  Culver,  Indiana. 

Feature  Story:  Sue  Scholer 
and  Tyler  Monson,  the  Rocket, 
John  Marshall  High  School, 
Rochester,  Minn. 

Sports  Story:  Dave  Feeney, 
the  Cardinal,  Bellarmine  Collegt' 
Preparatory,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Editorial:  Mark  Schulman, 
Red  and  Black,  Northwood  High 
School,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

More  than  500  contestantli 
participated. 

U.S.  Senate  youth  progranr 
launched  in  January  by  the 
Senate  and  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation. 
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What  Happened  Before  Big  6 
Voted  to  Stay  Out  on  Strike 


SBCIIKT  BALLOT 


ITU  President  Booed;  Bert  Powers 
Pleaded  for  Ratification  of  Pact 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

When  the  meeting  of  New 
York  Typographical  Union  No. 

6  opened  shortly  after  1  p.m. 
Sunday,  March  17,  tellers 
handed  out  a  blank  “Secret 
Ballot”  to  nearly  everyone  in 
the  packed  Manhattan  Center 
halls. 

The  authorized  capacity  of 
the  two  auditoriums  and  their 
balconies,  filled  with  printers, 
their  wives  and  children,  and 
others,  was  4,400.  Every  seat 
was  gone  by  1  p.m.  and  police 
allowed  about  100  persons  to 
stand  in  the  rear  of  the  main 
hall  and  in  an  auxiliary  hall. 
The  working  press  had  about 
a  dozen  seats  at  a  table  in  front 
of  the  officers’  rostrum. 

After  four  hours  of  debate  on 
a  motion  to  accept  or  reject  the 
proposed  Scale  of  Prices  to  end 
the  100-day  long  strike  against 
New  York  City’s  major  dailies, 
the  vote  was  1,557  For  and  1,621 
Against. 

By  a  margin  of  a  mere  64 
votes  out  of  a  total  of  3,178 
ballots  cast,  the  strike  con¬ 
tinued. 

Noisy  Opposition 

What  happened  and  why  did 
New  York’s  “Big  Six”  turn 
thumbs  dowTi  on  a  plan  for 
settlement  advanced  by  Mayor 
Robert  F.  Wagner  a  w’eek  be¬ 
fore? 

This  report  of  the  crucial 
meeting,  by  one  who  was  there, 
may  help  to  supply  answers  to 
some  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  raised.  One  personal  obser¬ 
vation  will  be  made  at  the  start : 
If  the  question  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract  had  been  put  to  a  vote 
before  the  speeches  were  made 
for  and  against  it,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  probably  would  have  been 
close  to  2  to  1. 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president 
of  the  local  union  who  first  de¬ 
clared  the  Mayor’s  terms  of 
settlement  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
then  submitted  to  the  judgment 
of  his  international  officers, 
climaxed  an  otherwise  boister¬ 
ous  gathering  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  negotiations  and 


could  be  claimed.  But  his  care¬ 
fully  prepared  report,  w’hich  he 
read,  failed  to  .swing  enough 
votes  from  the  ranks  of  the  op¬ 
posed  or  undecided  members. 

Some  members  called  for  an 
identification  system  in  the  vot¬ 
ing  but  Mr.  Powers  said  this 
would  not  be  practical  with  so 
many  at  the  meeting.  Instead  of 
using  the  customary  chapel  bal¬ 
loting  plan  where  each  qualified 
voter  has  his  card  stamped,  it 
would  be  left  up  to  the  personal 
honesty  of  each  member  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Powers  explained. 

Enormous  respect  for  Mr. 
Powers  was  apparent  in  the 
members’  attitude  toward  him. 
In  contrast,  Elmer  Brown,  a 
onetime  president  of  “Big  6” 
who  now  heads  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  sufTeretl 
vociferous  condemnation  and 
threatened  to  walk  out  of  the 
meeting. 

Items  Explained 

Once  Mr.  Powers  had  obtained 
order  by  continually  pounding 
the  gavel  and  shouting  to  “Mr. 
Callahan”  to  get  away  from  the 
microphone  and  take  his  seat, 
the  meeting  opened  with  the 
local  president’s  item-by-item 
explanation  of  the  proposed 
agreement  with  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 

Article  1,  he  said,  contained 
a  change  in  listing,  the  signa¬ 
tories  to  the  contract.  The  New 
York  Post  was  being  deleted 
because  it  had  resigned  from 
the  Association  and  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  was  out  because  it 
had  moved  its  printing  plant  to 
New  Jersey. 

The  Jurisdiction  clause,  Mr. 
Powers  said,  was  revised  to  in¬ 
clude  “operators  of  proofread¬ 
ing  devices,”  because  “there*  are 
machines  which  can  do  this 
work.”  Compugraphic  equip¬ 
ment,  which  is  being  used  in 
some  shops  to  prepare  composi¬ 
tion,  was  added  to  the  list  of 
work  claimed  by  the  union. 
Other  additions  were  Justo- 
writer  and  Varityper  machines 
used  in  the  production  of  tape 
or  type  and  the  ATF  Foto- 
setter  was  inserted  in  the  list- 
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ing  of  photo-composing  ma¬ 
chines. 

U.se  of  paste-makeup  with 
reproduction  proofs,  partially 
limited  in  the  old  contract, 
would  be  restricted  to  the  extent 
and  volume  in  use  up  to  Dec. 
8,  1956. 

Another  change  would  give 
Local  No.  6  complete  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  operation  of  trans¬ 
mitters  and  associated  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  machines 
preparing  and  sending  tape  to 
auxiliary  plants,  such  as  in  the 
case  of  the  New  York  Times’ 
Paris  and  Los  Angeles  editions. 

The  Teletypesetter  training 
program  was  amended  to  allow 
printers  taking  the  typewriter 
course  to  qualify  with  10  stroke 
errors  (rather  than  five)  in  a 
standard  40-words-per-minute 
typing  test  of  five  minutes. 

•Slock  Table  Tape 

The  “Outside  Tape”  section 
was  rewritten  to  specify  that 
printers  would  handle  only  tape 
from  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  for 
the  New  York  and  American 
Stock  Exchanges,  as  shown  in 
exhibits  contained  in  the 
minutes  of  the  negotiations. 
Along  with  this  limitation,  not 
subject  to  arbitration,  went  a 
requirement  that  the  use  of  out¬ 
side  tape  shall  not  result  in  job 
loss  to  any  situation  holder  of 
record  Dec.  7,  1962.  No  substi¬ 
tute  of  that  date  who  attains 
situation  status  may  be  laid  off 
for  lack  of  work  because  of  the 
use  of  the  stock  market  tape.  A 
guideline  for  the  number  of  situ¬ 
ations  is  established  and  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  adjustments  to  reflect 
changes  in  methods,  economic 
conditions,  calendar  variations, 
etc.  “not  directly  and  solely  the 
result  of  the  use  of  such  out¬ 
side  tape.” 

The  section,  generally  believed 
to  have  been  a  key  to  reaching 
settlement  of  the  contract  dis¬ 
pute,  reads: 

“A  committee  of  two  from  the 
Publishers’  Association  and  two 
from  the  Union  will  study  the 
effect  of  the  use  of  outside  tape 
and,  based  upon  such  study, 
payments  shall  be  made  by  a 
Publisher  electing  to  use  such 
tape.  The  committee  shall  re¬ 
port  annually  or  at  lesser 
intervals. 

“In  the  event  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  the 
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amounts  to  be  paid  the  same 
.shall  be  determined  as  provided 
in  Section  85.”  (Arbitration). 

'Principle*  of  Sharing  Savings 

Mr.  Powers  asserted  that  this 
was  the  first  recognition  in  any 
ITU  contract  of  the  principle 
of  the  union  sharing  in  the 
savings  from  automation  as 
“partners  in  productivity.” 

The  contract  would  require  a 
publisher  to  give  the  imion  30 
days’  notice  of  his  intention  to 
install  outside  tape  and  he  could 
not  arbitrate  the  question  of 
using  additional  outside  tape. 

Mr.  Powers  described  the 
effect  of  a  new  section  on  Paste- 
Makeup  and  Photocomposition 
training  as  placing  these  pro¬ 
duction  methods  in  the  neutral 
area  for  purposes  of  priority 
of  employment.  There  had  been 
a  danger  of  the  creation  of  a 
special  classification  for  men 
trained  in  these  skills,  he  said. 
The  handset  printers  would  be 
most  heavily  hurt  by  the  system 
and  the  contract  now  spells  out 
the  maintenance  of  ratios  of 
jobs  in  the  various  shops. 

There  is  a  provision  for  a 
grievance  if  the  union  considers 
time  spent  by  journeymen  on  a 
training  program  to  be  exces¬ 
sive  and  a  device  for  eliminating 
deferments  of  normal  claims  to 
priority. 

.Vllowed  in  'Bogus*  Setting 

Finally,  the  union  would  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  the  paste  make¬ 
up  process  in  all  composition 
.  .  .  “on  live  matter,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  practicable,  as  well  as  to 
meet  other  contractual  require¬ 
ments.”  This  means,  Mr.  Powers 
explained,  that  reproduction 
(“bogus”)  may  be  set  by  paste 
makeup  for  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  operators.  The  union,  he 
said,  lost  an  arbitration  case 
when  it  challenged  the  right  of 
the  Long  Island  Press  to  set 
“bogus”  by  paste  makeup  em  a 
cheaper  way  of  doing  it.  The 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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PUBUC  RELATIONS: 


European  Press  Many 
Things  To  H&K  Execs 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


DISCUSSING  INTERNATIONAL  PR  PLANS— Shown  iaiking  over  plant  i 
at  Hill  and  Knowiton  International  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1 
are  (left  to  right):  William  Carnahan  of  the  Geneva  staff;  Bert  C.  Gots,  I 

president  of  Hill  and  Knowiton,  Inc.;  Loet  Velmans,  executive  vicepreti-  \ 
dent,  H&K  International;  Alan  Campbell-Johnson,  managing  director  of 
Campbell-Johnson  Ltd.,  London  associate  of  H&K  International;  and 
Geneva  staff  members  Frank  Newton  and  Walter  Pielken. 


One  source  of  constant  excite¬ 
ment,  delight  or  disappointment 
to  Hill  and  Knowiton  Interna¬ 
tional  account  executives  is 
working  with  the  European 
press. 

Bert  C.  Goss,  president  of 
Hill  and  Knowdton,  Inc.,  com¬ 
menting  on  a  recent  junket  he 
made  to  Europe-based  offices  of 
Hill  and  Knowiton,  said  that  no 
two  situations  ever  resemble 
each  other  and  the  one  thing 
that  H&K  account  executives 
have  learned  is  to  avoid  gen¬ 
eralizing  about  the  press  on 
that  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

“One  group  of  journalists  is 
likely  to  be  as  competent,  as 
well-informed,  as  eager  for  in¬ 
formation  and  as  thorough  in  its 
approach  as  the  best  that  any 
country  anywhere  can  produce,” 
Mr.  Goss  .said. 

“Another  case  is  likely  to 
produce  the  other  type  of  editor 
who  makes  it  clear  that  very 
little  information  wdll  be  pulv 
lished,  no  matter  how’  important, 
if  it  is  not  soon  followed  by  a 
couple  of  pages  of  advertising.” 

Press  Varies  Widely 

According  to  Mr.  Goss,  some 
European  newspapers  state  flat¬ 
ly  that  their  eiditorial  columns 
are  open  only  to  political  news 
and  news  frem  their  i-egular 
advertisers. 

“The  press  varies  widely,  not 
only  from  one  country  to 
another,  but  from  one  field  and 
one  publication  to  another,”  he 
said,  adding  that  the  only  thing 
that  American  clients  can  gen¬ 
eralize  about  is  that  “this  is 
quite  different  from  the  States.” 

Hill  and  Knowdton’s  interna¬ 
tional  approach  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  goes  back  to  the  early 
1950’s  when  it  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  its  European  network. 
Since  then,  it  has  expanded  its 
representation  abroad  so  that 
today  there  are  H&K  Interna¬ 
tional  offices  and  associates 
throughout  the  Free  World. 

Worldwide  PR 

“The  practice  of  modern  PR 
extends  anyw’here  in  the  world 
where  there  are  publics  to  in¬ 
form  —  and  clients  who  want 
to  attract  their  attention,”  Mr. 
Goss  told  Eoitcmi  &  Publisher. 

“As  European  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  proposals  have  developed 
into  harf  economic  realities,” 
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he  w'ent  on,  “more  and  more 
U.S.  firms  hav’e  decided  to  move 
their  operations  abroad,  and  in 
doing  so  have  taken  American 
concepts  of  public  relations  with 
them.  This  has  meant  that 
public  relations  agencies  have 
had  to  go  abroad,  too.” 

Mr.  (Joss  pointed  out  that  a 
further  development  has  been 
that  European,  Asian  and  Latin 
American  firms,  observing  the 
application  of  U.S.  public  rela¬ 
tions  techniques  in  their  own 
countries,  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  interested  in  using  these 
techniques,  both  at  home  and  in 
their  own  expanding  inter¬ 
national  operations. 

Tie-in  Arrangements 

As  one  of  America’s  estab¬ 
lished  PR  agencies.  Hill  and 
Knowiton,  Inc.,  began  its  inter¬ 
national  operations  11  years  ago 
by  making  a  series  of  individual 
arrangements  with  leading  PR 
firms  in  a  number  of  countries. 
When  European  PR  activity 
became  more  intensive,  the  next 
.step  was  the  creation  of  a  H&K 
coordinating  office  in  Europe. 

“This  soon  proved  inade¬ 
quate,”  Mr.  Goss  recalled,  “and 
a  more  tightly  knit  organization 
of  Hill  and  Knowiton  Associates 
was  created.” 

By  this,  Mr.  Goss  meant  that 
the  H&K  European  office  became 
more  than  a  mere  coordinating 
center.  Under  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  work,  an  international 
team,  with  headquarters  in  Gen¬ 
eva,  Switzerland,  was  created. 
This  team  supported  action  by 
the  associates  in  individual 
countries  and  also  implemented 
programs  on  its  owm,  when  this 
proved  more  economical  or  effec- 
tiv’e. 

Flexibility 

This  structure,  which  Mr. 
Goss  described  as  being  peculiar 
to  the  H&K  International  organ¬ 
ization,  has  given  it  extraordin¬ 
ary  flexibility.  On  one  hand, 
H&K  has  access,  in  each  country, 
to  the  top  public  relations 
agency  which,  while  it  has  local 
clients  of  its  own,  considers  itself 
a  member  of  the  H&K  Inter¬ 
national  group. 

But,  Mr.  Goss  emphasized, 
this  network  is  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  existence  of 
a  H&K  European  headquarters, 
staffed  by  experienced  men,  who 


move  into  any  European  country 
to  help  support  any  national 
campaign  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

While  av^oiding  the  substantial 
overhead  that  would  be  incurred 
in  opening  offices  in  all  major 
European  capitals,  H&K  has 
succe^ed  in  establishing  an 
effective  international  division, 
which  operates  out  of  Geneva 
rather  than  New  York. 

“This  is  what  distinguishes 
the  Hill  and  Knowiton  Inter¬ 
national  operation  from  the 
‘letterhead’  type  of  operation, 
which  claims  ‘branches’  in  every 
city  on  the  map,”  Mr.  Goss  said. 
“It  is  one  of  the  important 
assets  of  an  organization  which 
serv'es  the  international  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  an  imposing  group 
of  major  American  corpora¬ 
tions.” 

Experience,  .Ability 

Mr.  Goss  went  on  to  explain 
that  H&K  has  chosen  its  for¬ 
eign  associates  on  the  basis  of 
experience  and  demonstrated 
ability.  It  has  tried  to  obtain 
the  broadest  range  of  specialized 
skills  available  and  has  intensi¬ 
fied  its  working  relationship 
with  each  national  affiliate.  Most 
of  the  national  representatives 
have  worked  with  the  American 
firm  for  a  period  of  six  to  10 
years. 

For  example,  Alan  Campbell- 
Johnson  Ltd.,  one  of  the  best- 
knowm  PR  firms  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  specializes  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  political  and  economic 
issues  and  has  undertaken  major 
assignments  for  some  of  the 
largest  British  and  Common¬ 
wealth  industrial  and  trade 
federations.  Headed  by  Alan 
Campbell-Johnson,  O.B.M.,  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Lord  Mountbatten, 
whom  he  served  as  press  attache 
in  India  during  the  pre-parti¬ 
tion  Interim  Period,  this  group 
maintains  close  touch  with  Par¬ 
liamentary  debates  and  trends. 

In  France,  Franck  Bauer  and 
Associates  handles  industrial 
and  corporate  programs.  Mr. 


Bauer,  a  founder  and  vicepresi-  ! 
dent  of  the  Association  Fran- 
caise  des  Relations  Publiques, 
was  with  the  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company  in  London  during 
the  war  and,  after  1945,  became 
assistant  to  the  French  Minister 
of  Town  and  Country  Planning 
before  founding  one  of  the  firrt 
PR  agencies  in  France. 

Dutch  Operation 

Hollander  and  Van  der  Mey, 
in  the  Netherlands,  serves  as 
PR  counsel  to  the  Dutch  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Industries,  as  well  as 
many  other  prominent  Dutch 
and  foreign  organizations.  It  is 
headed  by  two  former  officials 
of  the  Dutch  Government  and 
enjoys  a  solid  reputation  in  both 
official  and  business  circles. 

In  neighboring  Belgium,  Eric 
Cypres  and  Associates,  while 
serving  a  number  of  private  cor¬ 
porations,  also  maintains  close 
contact  with  the  Common  Mar¬ 
ket  authorities  through  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm,  who  was  press 
attache  to  a  former  Belgian 
Prime  Minister.  With  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  entire  H&K  group, 
Cypres  handled  PR  for  the  1958 
Brussels  World’s  Fair. 

In  addition  to  a  broad  range 
of  other  PR  assignments,  Ital- 
public,  H&K’s  Italian  associate, 
headed  by  Vincenze  Picone,  has 
a  specialized  exhibit  and  display 
section,  which  was  responsible 
for  the  Common  Market  Pavilion 
at  the  1962  Seattle  World’s  Fair. 

In  Germany,  Mrs.  Gertrude 
Tzschaschel,  formerly  Bonn  cor¬ 
respondent  for  an  influential 
German  daily  newspaper,  later 
a  German  Foreign  Office  infor¬ 
mation  officer,  heads  the  Buro 
fur  Auslandsinformation.  Mrs. 
Tzschaschel  has  been  a  keen 
observer  of  and  participant  in 
the  political  and  economic  recon¬ 
struction  of  West  Germany,  and 
is  in  a  unique  position  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  German  scene  to  H&K 
clients. 

“In  order  to  assure  smooth 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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How  BoA  Mini  Plan 
Sold  Sears,  Roebuck 


“How  would  you  like  to  make  newspaper  advertising,  inas- 
an  extra  profit?”  much  as  they  had  spent  some 

That  was  the  simple  question  $53,000,000  in  the  medium  dur- 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company  ing  1961. 

aske<l  its  local  outlets  managers  Sears  was  extremely  im- 
—  and  that  was  the  question  pressed  with  the  Bureau’s  pre- 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  sentation.  They  were  happy  as 
askeil  its  member  newspapers  in  clams  with  some  of  the  survey’s 
local  Sears  territories.  findings  and  they  were  blue  as 

Here  ( if  you  have  guessed  the  bloodhounds  at  some  of  the  other 
answer!)  is  the  “scoop.”  information  turned  up.  On  the 

What  started  out  to  be  a  lilting  side  of  the  Sears  piano- 
newspaper  sales  presentation  to  score  was  the  fact  that  100% 
Sears  ended  up  as  a  major  pro-  of  the  women  interviewed  —  all 
gram  involving  over  150  news-  750  of  them  —  immediately  rec- 
papei’S  and  all  of  Sears  stores,  ognized  the  Sears  name. 

aY  other  melodious  sounds  to 
months  of  1961,  Bureau  of  Ad-  eardrums  of  Sears  ex- 

vertising  conducted  a  surv^ey,  following: 

des.^^  to  portray,  precisely,  interviewees  were 

what  the  typica.  retail  chain 

s  re  cus  omer  00  e  1  e  their  townships  and  cities  and 

how  she  felt,  personally  about  , agreed  that  the  local  Sears  store 

individual  emporia  in  her  com- 

munity  —  what  emotional,  men-  ^  • 

tal  and  economic  convolutions  55%  of  the  inte^iewees  had 

she  engaged  in,  prior  to  pur-  shopped  Sears  within  the  prior 

chasing  a  given  article  of  prac-  months.  (Over  half  the 

tically  any  kind  .  .  .  from  auto-  f<^omen  questioned). 

mobile  tires  to  mink  stoles.  71%  of  the  shoppers  thought 

of  Sears  as  an  ideal  place  to  buy 
automobile  tires.  59%  conjured 
up  Sears  name  and  signature 
when  their  homes  needed  new 
refrigerators.  50%  were  Sears 
furniture  fans;  and  48%  praised 
carpeting  and  rugs  from  the 
chain. 


Min!  presentation  for  newspapers. 
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Quality  Counts  booklet  for  Sears  managers. 

The  buyers  were  there,  all  style  passages  in  its  piano-score, 
right  .  .  .  and  eager  and  willing  the  first  Sears  “blue”  notes 
to  “pay  their  money  and  take  sounded.  For,  while  customers 
their  choice.”  But  the  choices  and  non-customers  recognized 
of  merchandise  which  now  at-  and  admired  the  Sears  name 
tracted  them  were  not  the  same,  and  label  on  a  wide  assortment 
at  all,  as  they  had  been,  back  of  merchandise  and  also  knew 
in  the  period  just  prior  to  the  precise  directions  for  getting 
1940’s.  from  their  homes  to  the  local 

The  customer  and  prospect  Sears  outlet,  an  unexpected  ma- 
for  Sears  merchandise  (and  for  jority  of  these  women  did  not 
all  other  retail  merchants’  offer-  consider  a  Sears  label  adequate 
ings)  were  much  more  hep  —  (let  alone  “stylish”)  on  the  back 
wiser  —  more  thoughtful  —  of  a  “better  class”  dress  or  coat 
smarter  (in  every  way) — much  or  on  the  neckband  of  their 
more  choosey  .  .  .  and  Richer!  husbands’  and  sons’  white  dress 

shirts 

Sears  Problem  Indeed,  only  14%  of  shoppers 

The  Sears  problem  (to  pre-  (and  5%  of  non-shoppers)  con- 
sent,  that  is)  was  a  cinch.  “How  sidered  Sears  as  a  place  (not 
to  get  today’s  knowing  and  a  moment,  the  place)  to  find 
knowledgeable  shoppers  to  shop  stylish,  modem,  up-to-the-mo- 
at  Sears?”  The  answer  to  that  ment  fashion. 

A  majority  of  the  Bureau’s 
interviewees  (87%  of  the  shop¬ 
pers  and  83%  of  the  non-shop¬ 
pers)  headed  directly  for  a  local 
department  store  (of  whatever 
local  name  and  fame)  when  they 


20-Market  Survey 

This  survey  was  conducted  in 
20  markets  in  which  Sears  had 
local  outlets.  In  these  same  mar¬ 
kets  were  other  retail  chain- 
stores,  independent  department 
stores  and,  even,  some  discount- 

houses.  Belter  Educated 

In  all,  750  women  were  inter¬ 
viewed.  They  consisted  of  the  Primarily,  the  Bureau’s  pre- 
Customers  as  well  as  non-cus-  sentation  went  on  to  point  out, 

tamers  of  one  or  more  local  re-  today’s  retail  customers  are 

tailers.  A  shopper  was  consid-  vastly  better  educated  than  they 

ered  to  be  a  “customer”  of  a  were  a  mere  20  years  ago 

certain  store  if  she  had  made  (therefore,  “more  knowledge- 

a  purchase  there  in  the  six  able”  in  their  buying  pursuits) : 

months  prior  to  being  inter-  and  they  have  a  great  deal  more  _ _ _ _  ^ 

viewed.  She  was  designated  a  money  to  spend  (over  five  times  tinned,  more  and  more  new  evi- 
“non-customer”  if  she  had  not  as  much)  as  did  their  mothers  dence  of  today’s  customers’ 

“shopped”  a  particular  store  in  and  aunts  of  the  1940’s  and  ’50’s.  “chooseyness”  became  apparent, 
the  prior  six  months  ...  or  ever.  While  this  music  was  a  “thing  Shoppers  still  demanded  top  wanted  to  “dress  up.” 

The  survey  brought  some  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever”  to  quality  in  the  goods  they  bought.  In  its  corporate  heart  (both 
startling  .  .  .  and  some  not-so-  Sears  management,  it  ,  was  but  they  didn’t  expect  to  get  th®  care-of-the-customer  heart 
startling  facts  to  light,  as  you  equally  melodic  to  the  ears  of  those  goods  at  bargain-basement  nnd  the  Sears-profit  heart)  the 
shall  see.  their  competitors  —  other  re-  prices.  No,  they  weren’t  willing  chain  knew  it  offered  first-rate 

In  late  January  of  1962,  the  tailers  in  Sears  territories.  to  throw  their  money  away  .  .  .  and  modemly  fashioned  “better 
Bureau  of  Advertising  made  a  The  market  was  there;  in-  but  they  were  willing  to  pay  dress  ’  merchandise.  The  trouble 
Target  Account  Presentation  to  telligent  buyers  were  available  better  prices  (more  money)  for  was.  Sears  customers  didnt 
Sears  national  management,  on  all  sides;  and  they  had  the  top  quality  merchandise  and  —  ‘  case,  re- 

Certainly,  Sears  knew  that  the  money  with  which  to  satisfy  in  their  “better  clothes”  think-  fusM  to  admit  it  to  themselves, 

presentation  would  wave  the  their  needs  and  tastes  .  .  .  ex-  ing  —  top  quality  was  synono-  their  friends, 

flags  for  newspaper  advertising,  cept  that  statement  should  read  mous  with  modern,  up-to-the-  ^^erein  lay  the  trouble . 

But,  also,  certainly.  Sears  was  their  “tastes  and  needs,”  in  that  minute  STYLING.  That  was  a  question  much 

already  aware  of  the  value  of  order.  And  having  reached  those  (Continued  on  page  24) 


Ad  Schedule  Grows 
In  Midweek  Switch 


San  Francisco 

Both  regular  and  special  serv¬ 
ices  performed  by  newspaper 
representatives  came  into  full 
play  here  as  California  Chemi¬ 
cal  Company  launched  its  new 
advertising  campaign  for  home 
and  garden  products. 

As  a  result,  900,000  lines  will 
be  presented  in  the  company’s 
advertising  effort  this  year. 

The  schedule  provides  for  the 
use  of  225  newspapers  in  195 
markets.  This  campaign  will  ex¬ 
pand  as  Spring  reaches  the  na¬ 
tion’s  various  latitudes  and  will 
be  in  full  sw’ing  in  April. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  con¬ 
tracts  for  this  flow  of  1963  news¬ 
paper  copy  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  also  acted  as  as¬ 
sistants  to  the  company  in  ob¬ 
taining  special  objectives. 

These  were  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  to  California  Chemical 
because  the  shift  from  newspa¬ 
per  supplements  and  comic  sec¬ 
tions  marked  changes  in  the 
company’s  program  for  greater 
sales  by  its  Ortho  Division. 

Special  Factors 

These  special  factors  w’hich 
developed  were  emphasized  at 
conferences  the  representatives 
held  with  company  officials, 
headed  by  Louis  F.  Czufin,  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  and  with  officials 
of  McCann-Erickson  Inc.,  the 
advertising  agency.  Joseph  Nar- 
cisso  is  the  account  executive. 

In  these  sessions  the  agency 
turned  to  the  representatives  to 
convey  to  newspapers  Ortho’s 
hopes  and  goals,  Harry  Seltzer, 
of  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  said. 

The  representatives  obtained 
information  enabling  the  news¬ 
papers  to  do  a  better  job  for 
the  advertiser,  Mr.  Seltzer  said. 

These  meetings  were  vital  be¬ 
cause  of  the  specifics  behind  the 
company’s  changed  schedule,  it 
was  explained  at  offices  of  the 
Ortho  Division  of  this  affiliate 
of  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
California. 

Timing  Sliift 

In  moving  from  weekend  ad¬ 
vertising  into  a  larger  newspa¬ 
per  schedule,  California  Chemi¬ 
cal  is  seeking  to  stimulate  the 
weekend  gardener  into  purchas¬ 
ing  his  supplies  Friday  night 
or  Saturday.  Activities  already 
are  under  way  when  the  Sunday 
paper  arrives,  it  was  felt. 

Timing  and  good  space,  then, 
were  emphasiz^  in  the  series  of 
sessions  with  representatives. 


Good  positioning  in  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  or  Saturday  morning  edi¬ 
tions  was  asked.  Space  on  garden 
])ages  or  near  garden  columns 
was  urged. 

The  Ortho  officials  also  asked 
the  representatives  for  lists  of 
garden  page  editors  and  writ¬ 
ers  for  use  in  launching  a  serv¬ 
ice  which  offers  information  by 
skilled  writers  at  the  request  of 
individual  newspapers.  It  sup¬ 
plements  an  informational  re¬ 
port  issued  by  the  company. 

Early  Results 

Evidence  of  the  benefits  of 
this  cooperation  already  is  mani¬ 
fest.  Inquiries  and  requests  for 
special  garden  page  material  ar¬ 
rived  from  important  dailies  on 
the  schedule  even  before  the  ad 
campaign  was  launched. 

The  liaison  with  newspapers 
through  their  representatives  is 
only  part  of  the  cooperative 
move  developed  by  Ortho. 

The  company  uses  its  own  spe¬ 
cial  services  and  its  field  men 
in  moves  to  generate  special  tie- 
in  advertising.  In  these  moves 
of  benefit  to  new'spaper  retail 
advertising  the  company  urges 
nurserymen  and  supply  houses 
to  take  full  advantage  of  Ortho’s 
owm  advertising  releases. 

Ortho  encourages  retail  out¬ 
lets  to  place  their  own  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  planned  budget  basis. 


Its  services  include  weekly  cal¬ 
endars  of  ad  suggestions  and 
detailed  studies  showing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  regular  advertising 
as  well  as  layouts  and  mats 
for  lx)th  black  and  white  and 
color  copy. 

This  program  comprises  what 
nurserymen  call  “the  Czufin 
plan  for  advertising.” 

This  label  developed  from  the 
Ortho  advertising  manager’s 
special  reports  to  regional,  state 
and  area  groups.  In  these  Mr. 
Czufin  shows  good  and  bad  copy, 
and  provides  information  on  the 
results  of  campaigns  planned  on 
a  seasonal,  year-around  basis. 

Results  Stressed 

Supporting  these  reports  are 
-specific  examples  showing  how 
advertising  benefits  the  retailer. 
These,  with  examples  of  copy 
used,  have  been  assembled  from 
across  the  nation. 

Among  these  is  a  color  page 
w’hich  produced  the  sale  of  200 
cases  of  products  in  a  single 
day.  A  nurseryman’s  full-page 
in  black  and  white  is  credited 
with  $6542  in  sales. 

So  the  special  sei^'ices  per¬ 
formed  by  the  representative 
may  have  plus  values  which  ex¬ 
tend  into  retail  linage,  suggests 
Mr.  Seltzer.  But  a  nearly-mil- 
lion  line  campaign  is  not  bad  on 
its  own  account,  he  submits. 

• 

Keeney  To  NYC 

Rodney  Keeney,  formerly  in 
the  Los  Angeles  office  of  The 
Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  has  joined 
the  firm’s  New  York  sales  staff. 


I  AD-lines 

S  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Moral  Strength 

In  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  the 
worst  thing  that  honestly  can  be 
said  of  the  business  community 
as  a  whole,  is  that  “it  has  not 
made  a  sufficiently  broad  and 
vigorous  effort  to  examine  in 
depth  some  of  the  ethical  ques¬ 
tions  for  which  there  are  no  easy 
or  clear  answers  in  law  or  regu¬ 
lation.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Hodges  was  guest  s|)eaker 
during  presentation  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  annual  Manhattan  College 
Moral  Tone  in  Advertising 
Awards  in  New  Yoik  last  week. 

“Many  critics  of  advertising 
fail  to  recognize  that  advertising 
is  not  a  surface  phenomenon, 
but  a  dynamic,  highly  construc¬ 
tive  force  in  our  economy  and 
our  society.  It  is  woven  into  the 
very  fabric  of  our  American  life,” 
he  told  the  awards  luncheon  at 
which  five  national  advertisers 
and  their  agencies  received 
awards  for  outstanding  magazine 
ads. 

Mr.  Hodges  spoke  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  moral  strength  in 
business  as  he  paid  special  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  winners  for  reflecting 
high  standards  of  taste  and  mor¬ 
ality  in  their  advertising. 

*  *  * 

He  said  some  critics  go  astray 
in  seeking  “to  make  advertising 
a  scapegoat  for  whatever  it  is 
they  may  dislike  about  our  so¬ 
ciety — for  all  the  real  and  imagi¬ 
nary  deficiencies  they  see  around 
them.”  Mr.  Hodges  added,  “It  is 
much  easier  to  blame  advertising 
for  juvenile  delinquency  or  sex 
crimes  or  poor  public  taste  than 
it  is  to  deal  with  these  things  in 
their  own  communities  and 
schools  and  homes.” 

Cautioning  that  while  adver¬ 
tising  will  always  have  its  crit¬ 
ics,  Mr.  Hodges  said  admen 
“must  be  discriminating  in  their 
reactions  to  criticism.” 

“Careless  critics.”  he  said, 
“are  much  more  likely  to  en¬ 
courage  timid  conformity  and 
mediocrity  than  to  stimulate  the 
creative  imagination  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  taste  and  judgment  that 
produces  the  best  in  advertising, 
as  it  does  in  every  other  area  of 
human  activity.” 

*  *  * 

It’s  not  news  that  Mr.  Hodges 
is  a  friend  of  advertising.  He  does, 
however,  place  himself  among 
those  critics  who  seek  construc¬ 
tive  answers  to  the  problem  of 
advertising  ethics,  as  do  most  ad¬ 
men  we  know. 


SITTING  PRETTY  on  225  newspapers,  Harry  Seltzer,  president,  San 
Francisco  Chapter,  AANR,  flanks  Joe  Narcisso,  account  executive, 

McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  who  ea9erly  awaits  shower  of  profits  while  Louis 
Czufin,  California  Chemical  Co.,  displays  Ortho  products  which  will 
be  featured  in  900,000  lines  of  newspaper  copy. 
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Frank  Macomber,  Copley  News  Service  aerospace  writer,  inspects  a  mockup  of  an  Apollo  spacecraft  at  the  North  American  Aviation  Corpus 
Space  Systems  Division  at  Downey,  California.  This  is  similar  to  the  three- man  mothership  which  will  carry  American  astronauts  to  the  moon 
and  back.  Macomber  toured  the  plant  recently  to  gather  rrmterial  for  stories  on  the  Apollo  man- to-the -moon  program. 


Frank  Macomber,  Copley  News  Service  aerospace  writer, 
travels  extensively  to  the  nation’s  military  bases  and  space 
centers,  reporting  on  the  state  of  U,  S.  defense  posture  ^nd 
the  government’s  civilian  and  military  space  programs.  He 
recently  visited  Pacific  Missile  Range  headquarters.  Point 
Mugu,  Calif.;  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  and  Point  Ar- 
guello,  where  the  Atlas,  Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles 
are  fired;  and  Seattle,  where  the  Minuteman  is  built  and 
where  the  Boeing  Co.  has  designed  and  built  the  Dyna-Soar, 
destined  to  be  the  first  of  America’s  true  “space-planes!’ 


Copley  News  Service  Space  Age  Rejxjrts  and  Space  Specials 
are  highly  informative  columns  that  bring  readers  the  vital 
importance  of  Uncle  Sam’s  missile-satellite-space  and  other 
military  programs.  Available  two  or  more  times  weekly. 
Sample  reports  and  prices  are  available  on  request.  Direct 
your  inquiries  to  Rembert  James,  Editor,  the  Copley  News 
Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego  1,  California. 
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more  easily  asked  than  an¬ 
swered.  But  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Mar\Mn  C.  Lunde,  Sears’  na¬ 
tional  retail  .sales  promotion  and 
advertising  manager  asked  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bureau,  if  he  would 
set  the  Bureau  staff  to  work, 
studying  and  analyzing  Sears 
then-current  new.spaper  adver¬ 
tising.  “Would  the  Bureau,” 
continued  Mr.  Lunde,  “go  a  stej) 
further  and  present  Sears  man¬ 
agement  with  a  considered  cri¬ 
tique  of  Sears  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising?” 

Mr.  Lipscomb’s  answer  to  this 
request  was  affirmative. 

It  was  apparent  that  however 
worthy  Sears  fashion  features 
were  both  from  a  sound  value 
and  economy  viewpoint  (remem¬ 
ber  customer  appreciation  of 
Sears  tires,  refrigerators,  furni¬ 
ture  and  floor  covering?),  their 
fashion  story  was  simply  not 
yetting  across.  Even  to  the  cus¬ 
tomers  who  read  and  approved 
of  Sears  advertising  itself,  the 
ads  didn’t  .seem  very  ronvincmy 
as  activators. 

In  the  theater  there  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  used  by  performeis 
when  an  audience  is  cold  and 
unresponsiv’e.  Actors  say  to  each 
other,  “The  customers  were  sit¬ 
ting  on  their  hands.” 

Well,  this  was  exactly  what 
Sears  customers  were  doing, 
when  they  went  into  local  Sears 
stores  and  saw  their  “fashion 
performances.” 

Suggested  .\pproaclies 

Sears  promotions  of  their 
fashion  departments  were  being 
paid  little  or  no  attention.  Sears 
customers  were  literally  “sitting 
on  their  hands.”  The  Bureau  of 
Advertising  made  a  thorough 
study  of  Sears  style  promotions, 
concentrating  (as  was  neces¬ 
sary)  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 


advertising  review,  Mr.  Lips-  quickly  as  jwssible.  Each  local 
comb  suggested  several  creative  store  manager  was  urged  to  do 
approaches  for  Sears  style  ad-  this  in  his  own  selfish  interests 
vertising  —  in  an  attempt  to  —  for  his  own  personal  benefit 
move  Sears  into  a  fashion-right  ...  as  well  as  for  the  chain’s 
consciousness  among  its  custom-  pride  and  corporate  profit, 
ers  and  prospects.  Meanwhile,  the  Bureau  jire- 

High-priced  clothing  and  lux-  miniature  (11"  x  8") 

ur>^  items  (such  as  furs  and  presentation,  duplicating,  h1- 
jewelry)  needed  space  worthy  xnost  conripletely,  the  big-chart 
of  their  importance  —  more  presentation  which  had  origi- 
white  space  for  one  thing.  Eve-  ually  been  made  to  Sears  man¬ 
ning  dresses  could  not  be  shown  ugement  (and  which  in  turn  re- 
next  to  blue  jeans.  Diamond  en-  suited  in  Sears  reque.st  for  the 
gagement  rings  should  not  share  Bureau  critique.) 
print  space  with  costume  jew-  This  presentation  (page  21) 


elry.  Wedding  gowns  wouldn’t 
.stand  out  as  they  ought  to,  in 


ailed,  “A  Mini  Presentation” 
together  with  a  copy  of 


cal  Sears  manager.  And,  Mr. 


a  panel  adjacent  to  rainwear.  Quality  Counts  —  was  sent  to 
In  no  case  should  Sears  fashion-  every  newspaper  doing  business 
right  ads  seem  too  “busy.”  All  or  near  a  local  Sears  outlet, 
classifications  of  price  differ-  With  this  package  went  another 
entials  should  not  be  included  covering  letter  urging  each  local 
in  the  same  individual  adver-  newspaper  sales  manager  to 
tisement.  Hair  curlers  belonged  "^^ke  an  over-the-desk  pre.senta- 
with  electric  hair  dryers,  rinses,  *|on  (with  the  mini  presenta- 
combs  and  brushes;  not  with  tion)  to  his  local  Sears  store 
evening  wraps  or  lace-trimmed  management,  who  —  through 
house-coats.  Mr.  Lunde’s  letter  —  was  ready 

In  order  to  implement  this  welcome  and  listen  to  the 

new  Sears  fashion-right  image  newspaper  space  salesman, 

the  Bureau  proposed  a  satura-  Here,  again,  the  motive  was 
tion  newspaper  ad  campaign  selfish  interest  (through  in- 

through  local  newspapers  in  creased  profits)  of  local  newspa- 
Sears  local  territories.  Both  the  P^x’s,  themselves. 

Bureau  and  Sears  were  of  the  The  promotion  is  presently 
same  mind  as  to  the  medium  well  under  way  and  from  the 
to  be  used  inasmuch  as  nearly  enthusiasm  it  has  so  far  en- 
100%  of  all  customers  and  pros-  gendered  among  local  Sears  re- 
pects  were  regular  daily  readers  tail  outlets  and  local  newspa- 
of  their  daily  newspapers.  They  pers,  both  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
regarded  their  papers  almost  as  Company  and  the  Bureau  feel 
“merchandise  counselors”  before  certain  it  will  meet  with  de¬ 
going  shopping.  Furthermore,  served  success, 
the  basic  Bureau  of  Advertising  • 

study  had  proved,  definitively,  .t  .  i  a  •  ¥  • 

that  women  shoppers  like  read-  Air  Lillies 

ing  advertising  in  their  newspa-  Realif^S  Ad  Dept, 
pers  —  accept  such  advertising  „ 

as  authoritative  —  respect  and  ,  ...  ,  CHICAGO 

rely  upon  its  assertions  .  .  .  just  The  advertising  department  of 
as  they  do  on  their  newspajiers’  United  Air  Lines  has  been 
editorial  contents.  reorganized  into  three  divisions 

TT  ...  ■  .  ,  r.  m  keeping  with  the  company’s 

cVl  xweipt,  by  Sears,  changing  marketing  structure, 

of  the  Bureau  s  advertising  cri-  according  to  J.  M.  Clampitt, 
ique,  e  ureau  (in  conjunc-  director  of  advertising  and  sales 
tion  with  the  Cham  pnnt^  a  promotion, 
short,  attractive,  24-page  bro-  *  ,  ,  ■  x- 

chure  entitled,  QUALITY  Under  the  reorganization, 
COUNTS.  In  this  booklet,  sev-  promotion  activities  have 

eral  of  the  suggestions  the  Bu-  department  s 

reau  had  made  to  Sears  were  responsibilities, 
incorporated,  together  with  ac-  R-  L.  West,  manager  of  the 
tual  sample  illustrations  of  national  media  advertising  and 
space  layouts  —  kind  of  fash-  promotion  division,  will  be 
ion-right  art  to  use  —  the  cor-  responsible  for  national  maga- 
rect  positioning  of  fashion-right  zine  advertising,  display  pro¬ 
merchandise  within  a  given  ad  fframs,  and  special  promotions, 
or  within  a  given  panel  of  an  R-  J-  McBride,  manager  of  the 
ad  etcetera  local  media  advertising  division, 

This  booklet  (page  21)  togeth-  ^ir^t  newspaper,  radii^v, 

...  .  ,  . .  ^  and  outdoor  advertising.  He  will 

er  with  a  covering  letter  from  g^^^lly  handle  United’s  12 
Mr.  Lunde  was  sent  to  every  lo-  ^^jor  markets. 


F.  M.  Daniels,  manager  of  the 


Lunde,  in  that  letter,  urged  each  advertising  services  division, 
manager  to  “read  it  carefully,”  ^ill  handle  direct  mail  cam- 
and  then  proceed  to  put  the  fash-  paigns,  printed  literature  and 
ion-right  merchandising  plan  in-  graphic  services  for  all  divisions, 
to  action  in  his  own  locality,  as  and  corporate  identification. 
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Serve  an  extra  portion  to  the  SKILLionaire! 


He’s  a  hearty  eater,  this  SKILLionaire  of  ours. 

He’s  the  man  on  the  street  in  Rochester,  New  York,  a 
skilled  worker  in  one  of  the  area’s  many  precision  industries. 

And  he  eats  bountifully.  Last  year,  for  example,  his  food 
purchases  ran  10%  ahead  of  the  national  average.  But  that’s 
what  you'd  expect  in  an  area  where  average  effective  buying 
income  per  household  runs  along  at  a  very  comfortable  $8,273. 

His  buying  decisions  are  strongly  influenced  by  what  he 


sees  in  his  local  newspapers,  the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  which  last  year  carried  6,507,072 
lines  of  food  advertising. 

Shouldn’t  you  serve  up  more  to  the  man  who  buys  more? 

Get  the  facts.  Ask  for  “Case  for  the  SKILLionaire.”  It's 
full  of  useful  marketing  data.  Write  to  General  Advertising 
Manager,  Rochester  Times-Union  and  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  Rochester  14,  New  York. 


The  SKILLionaire*s  free  spending  is  prompted  by  advertising  in  the  Rochester  Times’ 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chronicie  in  such  important  categories  as: 


CLASS  of  Product  Sales 


RETAIL  SALES 
in  Monroe  County 


APPAREL  .  . $  53,766,000 

AUTOMOTIVE .  134,590,000 

DRUGS .  28,772,000 

FURNITURE,  HOUSEHOLD 

&  APPLIANCES  .  35,200,000 

DEPARTMENT  STORES  .  130,526,000  1 

TOTAL — all  categories .  783,093,000  5 

Market  figure  source:  Sales  Management’s  “Survey  of  Buying  Power’’ 


TOTAL  1962  LINAGE 
in  Rechester  Newspapers 

2,846,051 

4,558,143 

1,276,830 

4,560,775 

11,945,784 

54,507,219 


ROCHESTER  Times-Union 


Members:  The  Gannett  Group 

Represented  by  Gannett  Advertising  Sales,  Inc. 
New  York,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Syracuse,  Detroit. 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Ohio,  Texas 
Top  States  in 
Brand  Ads 

Retailing’s  “most  coveted 
awards”  were  won  last  week  by 
114  top  retailers  throughout  the 
country.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Brand  Names  Founda¬ 
tion,  sponsors  of  the  annual 
Brand  Name  Retailer-of-the- 
Year  Awards  Competition. 

The  award  winners  were  se¬ 
lected,  after  three  days  of  re¬ 
search  by  a  panel  of  judges, 
made  up  of  executives  of  last 
year’s  top  winning  firms.  Their 
decisions  were  based  on  excel¬ 
lence  in  brand  retailing,  “Out¬ 
standing  presentation  of  manu¬ 
facturers’  brands,”  in  promotion, 
advertising,  and  store  policy. 

9  Winners  Each 

Ohio  and  Texas  led  the  com¬ 
petition,  each  producing  nine 
winners.  St.  Louis  was  the  top 
city,  receiving  the  top  awards 
with  Hess  &  Culbertson,  and 
Central  Hardware,  in  the  Jew¬ 
elry  Stores  and  Hardware- 
Housewares  Stores  categories, 
respectively. 

The  Jones  Store,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  captured  top  honors  in  the 
Department  Stores  —  Class  I 
category  (annual  sales  $15  mil¬ 
lion  or  more).  Reid  Stores, 
Staunton,  Va.,  and  Groce-Wear- 
den,  Victoria,  Texas,  took  top 
awards  in  the  Food  Stores  — 
Class  II  and  III  categories,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Top  award  in  Gasoline  Sendee 
Stations  category  was  won  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  competition  by  a  Texaco 
dealer,  Dario’s  Automotive, 
Medford,  Mass.,  and  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  in  a  row  an  American 
Motors  dealer,  this  year  McKee 
Rambler,  Beaverton,  Ore.,  cap- 


Written  with 
competence  . 


Myers  Heads  Retail 
Sales  for  2  Papers 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Richard  A.  Myers,  26,  has 
been  named  retail  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  Evening  In¬ 
dependent,  according  to  John  B. 
Lake,  advertising  director. 

Mr.  Myers,  with  the  Times 
since  1958,  will  be  responsible 
for  retail  advertising  of  both 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Lake  also  announced  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  for  his  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  Charles  F. 
Frank. 


tured  the  plaque  in  the  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers  classification. 

The  winning  retailei*s  this 
year  represent  40  of  the  50 
states,  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  are  located  in  cities 
ranging  from  Viroqua,  Wis.,  and 
Norway,  Mich.,  with  populations 
of  3,000,  to  such  metropolitan 
areas  as  Chicago,  New  Orleans, 
and  San  Francisco. 

91  Runners-Up 

The  Judges  this  year  awarded 
23  Retailer-of-the-Year  plaques, 
and  91  runner-up  Certificates  of 
Distinction  in  23  categories. 

Top  executives  of  the  winning 
firms  will  accept  their  awards 
at  the  awards  luncheon  to  be 
held  in  the  Americana  Hotel  in 
New  York  City  on  April  11,  be¬ 
fore  a  capacity  audience  of 
business  and  civic  leaders,  and 
top  executives  of  Brand  Names 
Foundation’s  member  firms. 

During  the  two  day  celebra¬ 
tion,  beginning  on  April  10th, 
they  will  take  part  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  seminars,  to  help 
formulate  plans  for  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  trade  programs 
of  Brand  Names  Foundation  for 
the  coming  year.  They  will  also 
be  meeting  with  manufacturers 
in  sessions  designed  to  strength¬ 
en  areas  of  interest  and  under¬ 
standing  between  retailers  and 
manufacturers. 


character  . . . 
. .  color. 

E  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 


McCann  Names  Foley 
Vice  Chairman 

Paul  Foley  has  been  elected 
vice  chairman  of  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc.,  with  management  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  creative 
product  of  the  agency  in  the 
U.  S. 

Mr.  Foley  has  been  an  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
the  agency’s  eastern  region.  He 
joined  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.  in 
1955  as  manager  of  its  Detroit 
office  after  10  years  with  Mac- 
Manus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit,  where  he  was  executive 
vicepresident. 

He  entered  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  copywriter  after  sev¬ 
eral  years  as  a  newspapeiman 
in  Detroit  and  Chicago.  He  also 
sensed  briefly  on  the  foreign 
staff  of  Associated  Press. 

• 

Wisconsin  Bills  Hit 
At  Land  Promoters 

Madison,  Wis. 

Two  bills,  brought  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Judiciary  committee  by  the 
Wisconsin  Real  Estate  Brokers’ 
Board,  would  tighten  restric¬ 
tions  on  out-of-state  land  sales 
advertising. 

One  bill  would  require  pro¬ 
moters  to  obtain  a  license  from 
the  state  to  advertise  in  Wis¬ 
consin  publications  and  pay  for 
investigation  of  the  land  by 
a  brokers’  board.  The  other  bill 
would  penalize  publications 
accepting  such  advertising 
unless  the  publishers  determined 
that  the  advertiser  was  licensed. 
• 

Grey  Joins  McCann 
In  Media  Division 

Edward  A.  Grey  has  been 
appointed  senior  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  the  tv  programming 
and  media  division  of  the  home 
office  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
effective  April  1,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Sylves¬ 
ter  L.  Weaver  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  McCann-Erickson 
Corp.  (International),  and  head 
of  corporate  tv  programming 
and  media  for  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Grey  was  formerly  with 
Ted  Bates  and  Company,  Inc., 
as  senior  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  media  operations,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors. 

• 

Political  Ad  Fee 

Jackson,  Miss. 

Candidates  for  statewide  of¬ 
fices  in  this  year’s  Mi-ssissippi 
elections  can  obtain  a  listing  in 
the  “Political  Announcements” 
columns  of  most  state  newspa¬ 
pers  for  a  flat  fee  of  $300.  'The 
program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Mississippi  Press  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  Jackson. 


Atlantic  Group 
Expands  Co-op 

The  Atlantic  Companies  have 
announced  the  launching  of  their 
third  national  cooperative  iicws- 
liaper  advertising  program  (via 
Doremus  &  Company).  It  is 
designed  to  persuade  the  jiublic 
to  deal  with  independent  agents 
and  to  aid  agents  in  fighting 
competition,  according  to  Miles 
F.  York,  Atlantic  president. 

The  Atlantic  Companies,  com¬ 
prising  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company  and  its  wholly 
owned  subsidiary.  Centennial 
Insurance  Company,  write  vir¬ 
tually  all  types  of  insurance 
except  life  insurance. 

Mr.  York  noted  that  the  inno¬ 
vation  of  a  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  1961,  and  its 
expansion  last  year,  had  proved 
extremely  successful  and  that 
the  companies  were  expanding 
the  program  for  the  third  suc¬ 
cessive  year.  In  1961  the  cam¬ 
paign  appeared  in  90  news¬ 
papers;  the  list  was  expanded 
to  117  newspapers  in  1962.  This 
year  118  newspapers  will  be 
used. 

• 

Physical  Fitness  Kick 
Helps  Hike  Linage 

More  and  more  newspapers 
are  turning  President  Kennedy’s 
crusade  for  physical  fitness  via 
50-mile  hikes  into  wedges  with 
which  to  “hike”  their  adver¬ 
tising  linage. 

The  Woodland  (Calif.)  Demo¬ 
crat  recently  gave  heavy  news 
coverage  to  a  number  of  its  own 
staff  members  indulging  in  the 
bunion  binge.  Then  it  tied-in  the 
news  pictures  with  various  local 
retail  stores  advertising  a  wide 
range  of  products  related  to 
hiking. 

And  over  in  Northern  New 
Jersey,  Shop-Rite  Super  Markets 
joined  President  Kennedy’s  cru- 
.sade  for  physical  fitness  with 
full-page  ads  in  the  Newark 
News  and  Newark  Star-Ledger 
asking  their  customers  to  walk 
to  the  store. 

The  ad,  prepared  by  Venet 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  New¬ 
ark,  depicted  three  generations 
walking  and  was  headlined:  “A 
50-Mile  Hike  Is  Nice  Too!  But 
You  Don’t  Have  To  Walk  50 
Miles  To  Shop-Rite!” 

• 

Travel  Section 

Montreal 

The  seventh  annual  Interna¬ 
tional  Travel  Section  in  the 
Montreal  Gazette  i*an  14  pages 
and  carried  50  columns  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Two  ads  ran  full- 
color.  It  was  the  largest  travel 
section  yet  publish^  by  the 
paper. 
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The 


Santa  Fe  Trail 


A  report  on  some  of  Santa  Fe’s  newest  milestones 


by  the  President  of  the  Santa  Fe 


In  1963,  Santa  Fe  is  investing  some  90 
million  dollars  on  new  equipment  and 
improvements. 

All  this  money  is  being  used  to  keep 
the  Santa  Fe  up-to-date  in  every  way. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  many  new  and 
exciting  things  are  happening  on  the 
Santa  Fe  today  that  some  people  are  call¬ 
ing  it  "The  New  Santa  Fe  Trail.” 

Here  are  just  a  few  highlights  of  the 
many  improvements: 

•  2548  new  boxcars. 

•  500  Mechanical  Temperature  Control 

cars. 

•  550  covered  hopper  cars. 

•  194  double  and  triple  deck  autoveyors. 

•  181  flat  cars. 

a  58  new  diesel  locmmotives. 

•  24  hi -level  passenger  cars. 


•  31  semi-lightweight  mail  and  baggage 

cars. 

•  Increasing  our  microwave  communica¬ 
tions  system  to  2064  route  miles. 

•  Experimenting  with  new  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  freight  cars  such  as  compartment¬ 
alized  cars  for  automobile  parts. 

•  Advancing  our  piggy-back  operations  to 
include  joint  rail-truck  rates. 


And  we  haven’t  been  standing  still  up 
until  now.  We’ve  invested  over  a  billion 
dollars  in  progress  since  World  War  II. 
For  example: 


•  The  new  cut-off  line  into  Dallas. 

•  Major  line  relocations  in  Arizona. 

•  Equipped  3560  new  freight  cars  with 
"Shock  Control"  devices  for  damage- 
free  shipment  of  fragile  freight.  (More 
of  these  cars  are  on  order.) 

e  Equipped  7745  freight  cars  with  roller 
bearings. 


e  Designed  and  built  the  first  multi-level 
automobile  transport  cars — the  auto¬ 
veyors — which  are  now  used  by  all  major 
railroads. 


To  keep  pace  with  changing  times  and 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  areas  we 
serve,  we  keep  constantly  on  the  move 
toward  a  better  way  to  serve  you  and 
to  strengthen  a  vital  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

It  is  our  aim  to  keep  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail  always  new. 


THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  AND  SANTA  FE 
HAILWAY  COMPANY 


Media  Records  Top 
TOTAL  ADV] 


YEAR— 1954 

LINES 

1.  Milwaukee  Journal 

49,370,297 

2.  Los  Angeles  Times 

48,662,579 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

48,151,079 

4.  Miami  Herald 

45,020,139 

5.  New  York  Times 

44,124,630 

6.  Washington  Star 

43,942,639 

7.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

41,011,637 

8.  Detroit  News 

38,999,424 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

38,823,178 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

38,646,281 

11.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

37,095,082 

12.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic.  &  States 

35,280,081 

13.  Minneapolis  Star-Tribune 

34,988,814 

14.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

34,746,774 

15.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

34,692,252 

16.  New  York  News 

33,606,132 

17.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

32,935,681 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

32,627,777 

19.  Washington  Post 

32,503,270 

20.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

32,390,752 

21.  Toronto  Star 

31,714,904 

22.  Dayton  News 

30,470,957 

23.  Columbus  Dispatch 

30,349,774 

24.  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 

30,338,638 

25.  Dallas  News 

30,265,931 

YEAR— 1956 

LINES 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

66,295,285 

2.  Milwaukee  Journal 

58,132,817 

3.  Chicago  Tribune 

55,287,527 

4.  Miami  Herald 

54,210,531 

5.  New  York  Times 

54,060,574 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

46,075,535 

7.  Washington  Star 

45,411,969 

8.  Houston  Chronicle 

44,756,817 

9.  Boltimore  Sun 

43,947,442 

10.  Detroit  News 

43,554,089 

11.  New  Orleans  Times-Pic.  &  States 

40,830,801 

12.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

40,826,237 

13.  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 

39,930,562 

14.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,489,391 

15.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

39,463,061 

16.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,291,237 

17.  Washington  Post 

39,041,540 

18.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

37,503,379 

19.  New  York  News 

37,309,052 

20.  Dallos  Times-Herald 

36,579,910 

21.  Los  Angeles  Exominer 

36,288,275 

22.  Columbus  Dispatch 

35,462,478 

23.  Denver  Post 

35,004,452 

24.  Dayton  News 

34,819,386 

25.  Newark  News 

34,442,240 

p  2 'Newspapers,  1954—1962 
VE  ISING  LINAGE 

ix  and  St4y  Newspapers) 


1 

1958 

YEAR-1960 

■ 

YEAR— 1962 

LINES 

LINES 

■ 

LINES 

ngelet 

65,378,199 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

80,356,751 

■ 

1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

88,885,024 

HeroM 

56,037,633 

2.  New  York  Times 

61,922,811 

■ 

2.  New  York  Times 

60,675,639 

ukee  JoM 

50,974,383 

3.  Miami  Herald 

59,879,423 

■ 

3.  Miami  Herald 

57,505,753 

fork  rmH 

50,655,463 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

56,365,279 

■ 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

57,261,598 

|o  TribuM 

50,080,535 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

56,142,596 

■ 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 

53,884,628 

and  PkM 

43,928,270 

6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

51,614,002 

■ 

6.  Washington  Post 

48,821,681 

ngton  SIh 

41,798,927 

7.  Washington  Post 

45,390,776 

H 

7.  Houston  Chronicle 

45,272,234 

tfm 

41,191,750 

1 

8.  New  Orleans  Times-Pitayune 

44,228,641 

8.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer* 

44,066,764 

)n 

40,473,646 

/ 

9.  Washington  Star 

43,125,202 

9.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

43,430,421 

lore  Sim 

39,956,386 

/ 

10.  Phoenix  Republic 

42,697,171 

10.  Baltimore  Sun 

43,269,735 

1 

noli  Enfi| 

39,316,398 

/ 

11.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

42,489,941 

11.  Columbus  Dispatch 

41,428,133 

ngton  m 

38,757,290 

1 

12.  Houston  Chronicle 

42,384,325 

12.  Washington  Star 

41,418,067 

opolis  sJ 

kme 

38,478,556 

13.  Minneopolis  Star  &  Tribune 

42,367,178 

13.  Phoenix  Republic 

41,312,695 

uis  Ped^ 

36,949,715 

14.  Detroit  News 

41,492,236 

14.  Detroit  News 

40,304,083 

Beocoft-kj 

36,949,067 

15.  8altimore  Sun 

41,320,520 

15.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

39,994,826 

t  News  I 

36,727,834 

16.  Columbus  Dispatch 

41,008,077 

16.  Denver  Post 

39,981,036 

fork  News 

36,005,993 

17.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

40,920,592 

17.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,643,472 

a  Joumd 

dilution 

35,911,736 

18.  New  York  News 

40,178,376 

18.  Cincinnati  Enquirer 

39,606,686 

ix  Repei 

34,675,824 

19.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

39,515,990 

19.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

37,605,778 

bus  Dispi 

34,487,836 

20.  Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

39,351,835 

20.  Akron  Beacon-Journal 

37,537,536 

tersburg  i 

34,474,525 

21.  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

39,033,713 

21.  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

37,188,129 

r  Post 

33,881,863 

22.  Dallas  Times-Herald 

36,695,354 

22.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

36,985,064 

Times^ 

33,523,314 

23.  Denver  Post 

36,109,389 

23.  Orlando  Sentinel 

36,634,626 

lelphio  Inf 

33,114,737 

24.  St.  Petersburg  Times 

36,105,646 

24.  New  York  News 

36,296,468 

32,945,318 

25.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

35,860,839 

25.  Pittsburgh  Press 

35,620,981 

*  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  7ch  position  for 
1 1  9)onths.  On  strike  commencing  November  30. 


World  Ad  Con^e8<4 
At  Stockholm  in  May 

Stockholm 
Bread-and-butter  facts,  not 
60-minute  lectures,  are  promised 
for  participants  in  the  World 
Congress  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association  here 
May  27-29.  The  chairman.  Dr. 
Goran  Tamm,  and  the  program 
director,  Erik  Elinder,  said  they 
expect  1,500  advertising  people 
from  all  the  world  to  attend. 

“Advertising  in  a  World  Mar¬ 
ket”  is  the  general  theme.  Key¬ 
note  speakers  include  Finland’s 
prime  minister.  Dr.  Ahti  Kar- 
jalainen;  Prof.  William  Belson 
of  the  London  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics;  Dr.  Riccardo  Musatti  of 
Olivetti;  F.  F.  van  Rhyn,  of  the 
Philips  Group;  Tore  Browaldh, 
of  the  Swedish  bank;  Dr.  Sture 
Dinner  of  United  Nations;  Count 
Sigvard  Bemadotte,  industrial 
designer;  and  Sherwood  Dodge 
of  Colgate-Palmolive. 

lAA  goes  back  to  the  Export 
Advertising  Association  which 
was  founded  in  New  York  25 
years  ago.  It  has  2,000  members. 


BEST  SALESMEN  OF  THE  YEAR— John  H.  Baum  (right)  Harrisburg 
Patriot-News,  presents  awards  to  outstanding  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  who  submitted  "best  sales"  in  a  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers'  Association,  at  recent  PNPA-IAMA  Display  Ad¬ 
vertising  Conference  in  Harrisburg.  Winners  (left  to  right)  are:  Mrs. 
Reene  Entrekin.  Coatesville  Record;  William  C.  Hess,  Allentown  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers;  Noel  S.  Dorwart,  Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc.; 
Paul  D.  Stanyard  Jr.,  New  Castle  News;  and  Thomas  C.  Gutekunst, 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers. 


Broadcast  Measurement 
Services  Called  on  Carpet 


Baker  New  Chairman 

Washington 
William  R.  Baker  Jr.,  honor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  The  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  by  his  fellow 
directors  meeting  here  last  week. 
Mr.  Baker  succeeds  Leo  Burnett, 
chairman,  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  who  remains  on  the  Coun¬ 
cil  toard.  Theodore  S.  Repplier 
was  reelected  president  of  the 
Council. 


Loaded  with  Ads 

The  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
Daily,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
14-year  history,  published  an 
80-page  edition  with  more  than 
50  pages  of  advertising  geared 
to  Washington’s  Birthday  Sales. 
The  paper  printed  over  300,000 
copies. 


Washington 

Advertisers  and  agencies  that 
have  been  banking  heavily  on 
broadcast  measurement  sendees 
in  allocating  their  media  dollars 
must  be  w'histling  in  the  dark 
these  days  as  a  House  subcom¬ 
mittee  investigation  of  broad¬ 
cast  measurement  sendees  pro¬ 
duces  testimony  indicating  that 
the  measurements  are  not  what 
they’ve  been  cracked  up  to  be. 

For  example,  a  House  investi¬ 
gator  testified  last  week  that 
the  proprietor  of  a  tv  rating 
firm  couldn’t  find  the  entrance 
to  what  he  said  was  his  main 
field  office  in  Chicago,  located  in 
the  basement  of  a  private  house. 

Rex  Sparger,  a  House  com¬ 
merce  subcommittee  investig;a- 
tor.  also  testified  that  Allen  Jay, 
president  of  Videodex  Inc.,  told 
him: 

•  That  the  firm’s  main  field 
office  was  at  Joliet,  Ill.;  but  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  there  was 


Louis  T.  Klauder  and  Associates 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 


specialists  in  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 
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no  such  plant  located  there. 

•  That  “diaries”  from  tv  set 
owners  showdng  what  programs 
they  watched  were  mailed  to  it 
at  a  Chicago  Merchandise  Mart 
post  office  box;  but  a  post  office 
official  said  no  such  envelopes 
had  ever  been  received  in  that 
box  before  the  subcommittee  be¬ 
gan  its  investigation. 

HighlighU 

The  hearings  began  March  5. 
During  the  first  week  broad¬ 
casters  testified  on  how  they 
use  broadcast  research.  Some  of 
last  week’s  highlights: 

•  Audience  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  broadcast  measurement 
firms  is  sometimes  misused  by 
broadcasters  and  time-buyers, 
said  James  W.  Seiler,  director 
of  American  Research  Bureau. 

•  Robert  Richardson,  subcom¬ 
mittee  special  attorney,  charged 
that  Robert  S.  Conlan  Associ¬ 
ates  failed  to  perform  field  sur¬ 
veys  for  some  reports. 

•  ARB  and  C.  E.  Hooper  Inc. 
admitted  some  broadcasters  try 
to  “hypo”  ratings  with  stunts 
and  giveaways,  but  said  these 
devices  are  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration  in  their  reports. 

The  subcommittee,  chair- 
manned  by  Rep.  Oren  Harris 
(D-Ark.),  has  yet  to  hear  from 
A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  and  The  Pulse 
Inc. 

Commenting  on  the  Videodex 
operation.  Chairman  Harris 
said:  “It  makes  you  wonder  how 
the  industry  ever  got  itself  in 
this  noose  anyway.  .  .  .” 

At  week’s  end,  the  question 
arose:  Should  the  subcommittee 
undertake  legislative  action  in 
the  rating  field? 


Choate  Nanieil  ANR 
Genl.  Sales  Manager 

C.  Randall  Choate  has  been 
appointed  general  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  American  Newspaper 
Representatives,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Warren  E.  Grieb, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  ANR. 

Mr.  Choate  joined  ANR  as  a 
Detroit  .sales  representative  in 
1955.  In  1958  he  was  named  De¬ 
troit  sales  manager  and  in  1960 
was  promoted  to  regional  sales 
manager  for  both  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

ANR,  national  advertising 
representatives  for  more  than 
8,000  Hometown  newspapers,  is 
headquartered  in  New  York. 
However,  Mr.  Choate  will  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  in  Detroit, 
where  he  will  continue  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  automotive  accounts 
and  market-media  research. 

• 

Carr  Joins  Newsweek 
In  Chi.  Sales  Post 

Chicago 

William  B.  Carr,  formerly 
executive  vicepresident  of  Drew 
&  Carr  Inc.,  Chicago  ad  agency, 
has  joined  Newsweek  magazine 
as  manager  of  the  sales  office 
here. 

He  succeeds  Joe  Wahler,  who 
is  retiring  at  65  after  10  years 
with  Newsweek. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Carr  was 
president  of  Million  Market 
Newspapers. 

• 

Heads  Ad  Service 

Univ'ersity,  Ala. 

Charles  I.  Reynolds  has 
become  manager  of  Alabama 
Newspaper  Advertising  Service 
Inc.,  affiliate  of  the  Alabama 
Press  Association,  with  offices 
in  Birmingham.  He  was  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising  for 
the  old  Birmingham  Post  and 
assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  News  and  Post- 
Herald. 

• 

Platt  Moves  Up 

David  M.  Platt,  media  group 
supervisor,  has  been  advanced 
to  the  post  of  associate  media 
director  of  Kudner  Agency,  Inc. 
He  joined  Kudner  in  1954  as  a 
messenger  boy,  and  advanced  to 
the  media  department  in  1955; 
became  a  media  buyer  in  1956, 
and  group  supervisor  in  1961. 


Heads  Media  Schedules 

Appointment  of  Edwin  C. 
Looser  as  supervisor  of  media 
schedules  at  Colgate-Palmolive 
Company  was  announced  this 
week  by  G.  T.  Laboda,  director 
of  media. 
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On*  of  a  s*ri*s  introducing  th*  n*w  Miami  Htrald  building. 


Name  your  page  and  we’ll  paint  a  rainbow  on  it 


can  be  established  at  once  and  maintained  throughout  Ibe 
run,  assuring  uniform  papers. 

Frank  Hickman  is  excited  about  his  new  eauipment  and 
knows  it  inside  out.  He's  eager  to  put  it  to  work  for  you. 

In  fact,  that's  the  spirit  that  prevails  throughout  the  new 
Herald  building.  Wherever  you  go  ( or  your  ad  goes ) ,  you're 
face  to  face  with  the  most  advanced  processing  techniques 
and  the  craftsmen  to  implement  them. 

Throughout  the  new  building,  as  in  The  Herald  press  room— * 
which  though  fully  equipped  with  63  new  press  units  is  less 
than  half  full  —  The  Herald  shows  its  faith  in  the  future  by 
leaving  room  for  it  today. 


"With  The  Herald's  new  Goss  Mark  II  presses,  color  position 
is  where  you  want  it .  .  .  whether  you're  using  spot  color  or 
process." 

That's  Frank  Hickman,  press  room  foreman  for  The  Miami 
Herald,  speaking  while  displaying  his  latest  equipment  in 
the  new  Herald  building. 

"Our  presses  are  equipped  with  tension  lock>up  to  hold  the 
plates  securely  in  place  for  precise  register,"  says  Hickman. 
"Full  color  or  black  and  white,  these  presses  will  do  70,000 
copies  per  hour  easily." 

With  the  new  sweep-through  fountains  and  Ink  Paks,  color 
changes  can  be  made  swiftly.  This  means  quality  control 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

2  Reporters  Explore 
Cuban  Crisis  Story 

By  Ray  Erwin 


STRIKE  IN  THE  WEST:  The  Complete 
Story  of  the  Cuban  Crisis.  By  James 
Daniel  and  John  G.  Hubbell.  Holt. 
Rin^art  and  Winston.  180  pa^es. 
$3.50. 

Castro’s  Communist  Cuba  is 
a  continuing  and  contagious 
cancer  that  threatens  the  politi¬ 
cal  health  of  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  It  presents  the  most 
puzzling  problem  facing  the 
United  States  today  and  there¬ 
fore  is  a  constant  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  subject. 

In  a  book  .small  in  size  but  big 
in  information  and  implications, 
two  distinguished  newsmen  have 
given  their  fellow  newspaper¬ 
men  a  chance  for  a  clearer  pic¬ 
ture  and  a  better  understanding 
of  a  complex  and  deeply  dis¬ 
turbing  situation. 

Meet  the  Authors 

The  authors  are  two  roving 
editors  of  the  Reader’s  Digest, 
James  Daniel  of  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  a  former  city  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Daily 
News  and  national  reporter  for 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  a  former  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard,  and  John  C.  Hubbell 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  an  experi¬ 
enced  military  affairs  writer. 

Their  study  of  the  sorry 
story  concludes  that  President 
Kennedy  combined  resolution 
and  restraint  in  achieving  at 
least  temporary  relief  from  the 
dreadful  danger  that  the  Soviet 
spearhead  aims  at  the  Americas. 
At  the  same  time  it  discloses 
dangerous  delay  in  discovering 
and  acknowledging  the  missile 
mobilization.  Soothing  Russian 
lies  led  us  into  stupid  and  almost 
suicidal  debate  about  “offensive” 
and  “defensive”  weapons.  While 


Washington  fiddled,  Moscow 
built. 

As  early  as  Jan.  4, 1962,  David 
Lawrence,  Publishers  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate  columnist, 
wrote  a  clear  warning,  head¬ 
lined  by  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune:  “Soviet  Takeover  in 
Cuba;  Time  for  A  Full  Block¬ 
ade?”  Unconvincing  denial  was 
the  Kennedy  Administration’s 
evasive  answer. 

Dangerous  Delay 

Finally,  on  Oct.  3,  a  decision 
to  try  to  photograph  the  San 
Cristobal  section  again  was 
made.  Why  nothing  effective  was 
done  for  the  following  11  peril¬ 
ous  days  to  carry  out  this  deci¬ 
sion  is  a  question  that  only  a 
Congressional  investigation  is 
ever  likely  to  disclose,  the 
authors  assert.  White  House 
explanation  that  Hurricane  Ella 
interv’ened  is  palpably  false;  the 
storm  developed  Oct.  16.  During 
this  unexplained  delay,  the 
authors  point  out  that  Russian- 
manned  bases  in  Cuba  may  well 
have  been  capable  of  inciner¬ 
ating  40,000,000  Americans 
within  60  to  180  seconds,  depend¬ 
ing  on  target  distances. 

Ironically,  on  the  very  night 
that  high  officials  were  being 
informed  of  the  missile  bases 
the  many-days-late  photos 
revealed.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  America  Edwin 
M.  Martin  at  that  very  moment 
was  explaining  at  a  dinner  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  journalism 
society  at  the  National  Press 
Club  why  Cuba  in  no  way  posed 
a  military  threat.  If  that  does 
not  scare  the  livdng  daylights  out 
of  you,  consider  the  grave  fact 
that  McGeorge  Bundy,  the  Pres¬ 


ident’s  administrative  assistant 
for  National  Security  Affairs, 
took  the  responsibility  upon  him¬ 
self  of  not  informing  the  Presi¬ 
dent  until  the  next  morning.  Mr. 
Bundy  carried  his  secret  that 
millions  of  Americans  were 
exposed  to  nuclear  bombs  at 
pointblank  range  off  to  bed. 

Blind  Burrauracy 

How  could  the  Administration 
manage  for  so  long  not  to  see  so 
much?  The  bureauracy  has  never 
answered.  On  Oct.  19,  the 
Defense  Department  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  give  a  direct  lie  in 
answer  to  a  question  about 
Russian  missiles  of  1,500-mile 
range  in  Cuba. 

Senator  Kenneth  Keating  (R- 
N.  Y.)  had  revealed  the  presence 
of  missiles  in  Cuba  months 
before.  He  was  visiting  a 
machine  shop  in  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
on  Oct.  22,  when  he  received  a 
telephone  call  from  “Scotty” 
Reston  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  said:  “Ken,  I  want  to  apolo¬ 
gize  to  you;  you  were  right.” 
That  was  the  first  the  senator 
knew  about  the  President’s 
speech  for  that  night. 

•Still  Unsolved 

Lest  the  nation  again  be  lulled 
into  false  belief  the  Cuban 
threat  is  ended,  consider  care¬ 
fully  this  charge  in  “Strike  In 
The  West”: 

“Thousands  of  Russians 
(twenty  thousand  at  latest  esti¬ 
mate)  still  remain  in  Cuba. 
Many  of  those  thousands  are 
combat-ready  troops,  building 
new  airstrips  and  underground 
bunkers,  installing  additional, 
more  deadly  anti-aircraft  bat¬ 
teries.  It  is  now  officially 
admitted  that  significant  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  including  both 
anti-aircraft  missiles  and 
twenty-mile-range,  surface-to- 
surface,  nuclear  missile  artil¬ 
lery,  have  been  stored  in  caves.” 

Settlement  Postponed 

Settlement  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
merely  has  been  postponed.  It’s 
interesting  to  note  that  this 
account  of  last  October’s  dra¬ 
matic  days  puts  no  emphasis  on 
Ambassador  Adlai  Stevenson’s 
alleged  opposition  to  an  air 
strike  or  an  invasion  of  Cuba, 
but  explains  that  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Robert  Kennedy  headed 
such  opposition,  declaring:  “My 
brother  is  not  going  to  be  the 
Tojo  of  the  1960s.” 

*  *  « 

Latin  America’s  long-smolder¬ 
ing  revolutionary  tensions  are 
nearing  the  flash  point  of  a 
decisive  outburst,  according  to 
the  author  of  a  new  book  on  the 
area  President  Kennedy  calls 
the  most  decisive  in  the  world 
today.  In  “The  Great  Fear,”  to 


be  published  April  8  by  Mac¬ 
millan,  John  Gerassi,  who  has 
covered  Latin  America  for  the 
New  York  Times  and  Baltimore 
Sun  and  Thne,  views  as  immi¬ 
nent  a  wave  of  violence  and  revo¬ 
lution  that  will  herald  the 
“reconquest  of  Latin  America  by 
the  Latin  Americans.” 

Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Newspaper  libraries  and  polit¬ 
ical  writers  will  value  “A  Sta¬ 
tistical  History  of  the  American 
Presidential  Elections”  by  Svend 
Petersen  (Frederick  Ungar  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  131  E.  23rd  St., 
New  York  10.  247  pages.  $9.50). 

Hank  Sayrs,  bowling  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  is 
author  of  “The  How-To  Book 
of  Bowling”  (Arco  Publishing 
Co.,  460  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17.  March  27.  300  photos 
and  diagrams.  144  pages.  $2.50). 

“Headlines  and  Deadlines” 
($1.75)  by  Robert  E.  Garst  and 
Theodore  M.  Bernstein,  both 
assistant  managing  editors  of 
the  New  York  Times,  and  “Edit¬ 
ing  the  Small  Magazine”  ($1.95) 
by  Rowena  Ferguson,  editor  of 
youth  publications  at  the  Metho¬ 
dist  Publishing  House,  are  now 
av'ailable  in  Columbia  University 
Press  paperback  editions. 

Edwin  Hoyt,  author  of  several 
books  and  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle,  has  written  a  new  book 
about  the  decade  of  the  nation’s 
history  from  the  stock  market 
crash  in  1929  to  the  invasion  of 
Poland  in  1939.  The  book  is  “The 
Tempering  Years”  (Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  March  18. 
$6.95).  Mr.  Hoyt  is  the  son  of 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post. 

Earl  Mazo,  national  political 
correspondent.  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  addressed  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association  March  21, 
is  writing  a  book  on  the  use  of 
political  polls  and  their  effect 
on  the  political  process  for  publi¬ 
cation  next  Fall  by  Doubleday. 

Bernard  Roshco,  who  grew  up 
knowing  the  garment  center  and 
who  is  now  a  Washington  news¬ 
paperman,  has  written  the  inside 
story  of  Seventh  Avenue,  heart 
of  the  American  fashion  world, 
in  “The  Rag  Race:  How  New 
York  and  Paris  Run  the  Break¬ 
neck  Business  of  Dressing 
American  Women”  (Funk  & 
Wagnalls.  April  22.  $5). 
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put  this  in  mothballs,  m  put  this  on  your  car. 

New  Amoco^120  Super  Tire. 


Down  with  jacks  and  dirty  hands  and  all  that  tiro-changing  jazz!  On  with  now  Amoco  120  Supor  Tiros  I  You  wantod  a 
bottor  tiro— so  wo  dosignod  ono  strong  onough  for  high-spood  turnpiko  travoling  and  back-road  thumping.  Wo  tested 
it  In  Texas  boat  at  120  mph.  Other  tiros  littorod  the  landscapo  with  thrown  troad.  This  one  kept  coming  back  for 


more.  The  now  Amoco  120  Is  as  troublo-froo  as  a  tiro  can  bo.  (Your  next  now  car  roally  deserves 
tiros  this  good.)  You  expect  more  from  Amorican—and  you  ggi  it,  AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY 


Foundation  s  Plant 


Ownership 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

An  attack  from  the  floor  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Senate 
questioning  the  tax  status  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  Jour¬ 
nal  was  answered  by  Phil 
Bucheit,  publisher. 

Sen.  John  D.  Lonp  said  the 
newspapers  are  owned  by  a 
foundation,  and  were  using  it  as 
a  tax  dodge. 

The  attack  came  after  the 
Spartanburg  Herald  charged  in 
an  editorial  that  Union  County 
citizens  have  “suffered”  from 
the  acts  of  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Said  Mr.  Bucheit: 

“Sen.  John  Long  has  at  long 
last  joined  the  ranks  of  the 
immortals  who  have  made  a 
startling  discovery.  Namely,  that 
the  physical  plant  of  the  Herald- 
Joumal  is  owned  by  a  founda¬ 
tion. 

Marhincrr  Leaded 

“Newspaper  Management 
Production  Co.,  of  which  I  am 
president,  publishes  its  news¬ 
papers  on  the  presses  and  uses 
other  machinery  leased  from 
Public  Welfare  Foundation. 

“The  company  never  has  made 
any  effort  to  hide  this  fact.  We 
are  proud  to  be  identified  with 
the  foundation. 

“Our  association  with  the 
foundation  cannot  be  hidden. 
Legal  regulations  demand  that 
once  each  year  newspapers  pub¬ 
lish  a  complete  list  of  stock¬ 
holders,  bondholders,  mortgages 
or  other  security  holders  as  well 
as  the  names  of  management 
personnel. 

“Newspaper  Management 
Production  Co.  publishes  the 
Spartanburg  Herald,  the  Spar- 
t^burg  Journal  and  the  Sun¬ 
day  Herald-Journal.  It  is  a 
South  Carolina  corporation 
which  pays  all  taxes. 


Explained 

“The  Senator  has  called  upon 
us  to  state  how  much  tax 
dodging  is  involved.  If  any  tax 
dodging  is  involv^ed  by  my  com¬ 
pany,  I  don’t  know.  If  any  had 
ever  existed,  this  would  be 
written  from  the  federal  peni¬ 
tentiary. 

I.,ocal  Contributions 

“Sen.  Long  is  not  the  first 
professional  politician  who  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  discredit 
the  Spartanburg  Newspapers.  I 
pray  to  God  that  he  will  not  be 
the  last. 

“He  will  not  be.  As  long  as  I 
am  publisher,  the  newspapers 
will  continue  to  meet  their  moral 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of 
South  Carolina. 

“It  would  be  nice  if  Sen.  Long 
would  investigate  also  Public 
Welfare  Foundation’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  South  Carolina.  The 
foundation  has  shared  in  many 
community  projects.  These  range 
from  $50,000  to  the  Spartanburg 
YMCA  to  $100  to  the  Union 
High  School  Band  Aid  Club. 

“Sen.  Long  admonished  the 
General  Assembly  that  ‘you  had 
better  keep  your  eye  on  the 
press.’ 

“Senator,  the  point  is  well 
taken,  because  the  press  cer¬ 
tainly  will  have  its  eyes  on  you.” 

«  *  * 

Shown  on  Patman’s  List 

Public  Welfare  Foundation  is 
one  of  the  524  organizations 
which  are  listed  in  a  report  of 
the  House  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee’s  study  of  “the  impact 
upon  small  business  of  the 
activities  and  conduct  of  the  tax 
exempt  foundations  and  charit¬ 
able  trusts.” 

Repr.  Wright  Patman,  Texas 
Democrat,  has  been  examining 
the  assets  of  the  foundations  as 
a  basis  for  possible  legislation  to 


outlaw  their  business  operations 
in  competition  with  private  com¬ 
panies  which  lack  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  tax  exemption  certi¬ 
ficate. 

In  his  report,  filed  in  Congress 
a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Patman 
showed  Public  Welfare  Founda¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.,  as 
having  owned  a  substantial 
interest  in  General  Newspapers 
Inc.  The  foundation  was  founded 
by  Charles  Marsh,  who  owned 
newspapers  in  the  Southwest  in 
partnership  with  E.  S.  Fentress. 
The  president  of  the  foundation, 
Mrs.  Claudia  H.  Marsh,  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  gave  medical  and 
educational  help  on  an  inter¬ 
national  scale  and  maintained 
a  boys’  camp  in  Alabama. 

According  to  records  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  the 
foundation  purchased  all  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  General 
Newspapers  and  retained  it 
until  1957  when  the  corporation 
was  partially  dissolved  and  only 
250  shares  of  common  were  left 
outstanding.  The  foundation 
owns  those  shares. 

Carmage  Walls,  who  heads  up 
Southern  Newspapers  Inc.  which 
has  recently  added  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  and 
Journal  to  its  management  prop¬ 
erties,  is  a  director  of  Public 
Welfare  Foundation. 

Other  Foundations  Studied 

Another  entry  in  the  Patman 
report  is  the  American  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Development, 
which  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  York.  This  foundation  is 
shown  to  own  stock  in  the  Blade- 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  of 
Oceanside,  Calif.,  of  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Braden 
are  the  principal  officers. 

The  only  other  foundation  on 
the  list  which  has  direct  inter¬ 
ests  in  newspapers  is  the  Field 
Foundation,  New  York.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  this  foundation 
held  an  interest  in  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.  valued  at  $7  million 
as  of  Sept.  30,  1958.  The  corpor¬ 
ation  publishes  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  News. 

Also  studied  by  the  Patman 
staff  were  the  Amon  G.  Carter 
Foundation  of  Fort  Worth;  the 
Cranbrook  Foundation  of 
Detroit,  which  owns  the  George 
G.  Booth  Corporation;  the 
Moody  Foundation  of  Galveston, 
which  recently  divested  itself  of 
two  newspapers;  and  the  J.  M. 
Kaplan  Fund  of  New  York, 
which  financed  the  establishment 
of  the  Middletown  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Record  several  years  ago. 

The  Louis  Calder  Foundation 
of  New  York  is  on  the  list  as 
the  owner  of  shares  worth  more 
than  $5  million  in  Perkins- 
Goodwin  Co.,  paper  brokers. 


Small  Television 
Station  Cited  for 
News  Enterprise 

Lexington,  Va. 

A  small  television  station  in 
“the  newspaper  family”  was 
singled  out  for  one  of  the  high¬ 
est  honors  in  broadcasting  this 
week. 

One  of  the  $1,000  Alfrcnl  I. 
duPont  Awards  for  1962  was 
awarded  to  KVOA-tv  at  Tucson 
which  was  owned  and  operated 
by  Alvarado  Television  Co., 
headed  by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon 
a  former  newspaper  publisher, 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.  Ownership 
passed  recently  to  the  Steinman 
Stations,  which  are  affiliated 
with  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  news¬ 
papers. 

KVOA-tv  was  cited  for  “evi¬ 
dences  of  a  notable  awareness 
of  community  responsibility  and 
of  an  earnest,  thoughtfully  con¬ 
sidered  effort  to  improve  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  pro¬ 
gramming  in  the  public  interest, 
in  spite  of  serious  limitations  in 
personnel  and  other  resources. 
Especially  cited  are  the  enter¬ 
prise  shown  in  local  news  cov¬ 
erage,  the  scope  of  this  cover¬ 
age,  the  presentation  of  political 
personalities  and  issues,  intelli¬ 
gently  planned  cooperation  with 
local  public  service  agencies,  and 
the  effort  to  document  and  ex¬ 
plain  community  problems  such 
as  delinquency,  urban  renewal, 
and  public  health  and  educa¬ 
tion.” 

• 

$2  Million  Station 
Transfer  Approved 

Washington 

WMRC  Inc.,  in  which  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Pied¬ 
mont  Co.  owns  a  49.8%  interest, 
has  received  approval  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  to  acquire  WMAZ  radio 
and  television  stations  at  Macon, 
Ga. 

The  price  in  the  transaction 
was  given  as  $2,094,750.  'The 
sellers  were  George  P.  Rankin 
Jr.,  Wilton  E.  Cobb  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wallace  Miller.  WMRC 
also  owns  WFBC  stations  at 
Greenville  and  WBIR  stations 
at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Majority  in¬ 
terest  in  WMRC  is  owned  by  R. 
A.  Jolley  and  family,  and  others. 

• 

Computer  Forum 

Detroit 

Computer  scientists  will  meet 
the  press  at  a  one-day  forum 
May  22  in  conjunction  with  the 
Joint  Computer  Conference  at 
Cobo  Hall  here.  There  will  be 
workshop  sessions  in  program¬ 
ming. 
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Jet  Take-Off 

For  Outstanding  Supplements 


Sunday  edition  or  special  occasion, 
nothing  compares  with  JET  for  rich¬ 
ness  of  appearance  and  sparkling  repro¬ 
duction.  It’s  the  one  paper  that  gives 
you  everything  you  want  for  easy 
printing  by  any  process. 


Expertly  made  by  Great  Northern 
from  selected  pulps,  this  groundwood 
paper  is  ideal  for  supplements,  maga¬ 
zines,  catalogs  and  pocket  books  where 
high  quality  must  be  achieved  at  a 
modest  price. 


If  you  have  used  JET  you  know  how 
good  it  is.  If  you  haven’t  yet,  any 
of  our  nearby  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  help  you  test  it. 


Milts  in  Maine 
Sales  Offices: 


•  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36;  Murray  Hut  2-5984 

•  20  Providence  Street,  Boston  16;  HAncock  6-7960 

•  230  N.  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago  1;  Financial  6-1993 

•  2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1;  GArfield  1-3080 

•  1700  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  6;  296-4668 


XewMiav 


r  •hff»  ji  m  tMiaw  the  pntfiif  pf*»»k  " 
<lU  l«tt»mrttf  PmktI*  tilt.  II 


Evrr^'fliiBg  Immmi! 

W'c  (W  t»'  (k  Lr  Oil  Min  II  C.k'«M  Jt  iIhI  It  foe  u«  In 
«M»r  of  the  itiM  Jiitiutic  4i^^  in  Aincttii\  Ituif  and  flon^il 
lN«ton.  the  nun  «Kmr  iMinc  «ill  ck><>\u  «Aitl)  tiut  of  our 
oHirr  bcfOrt  (Minted  the  |kibe  thw  tiniet 

riwUiinted  fen  bad  Msther.  poitpcmetnetiti.  mountinf 
pmMirr  or  anitlui^  die.  the  uniltiki  Sliniie  oIlKtr  boctmt 
the  fmt  AiiieiKM  >«  orbit  He  did  it  proudK,  coura(rotti)T. 
tuppih  4ar  aU  of  the  weirtd  to  lee  Sure,  tlrrre  «TTe  •  hpo 
pmiponniimtt,  $  fern  hendadirv.  hut  the  Aiuld  natched  with 
ut.  nrniied  «ith  o\  and-~<luitkk  to  Glenn  -lo<U>  refoicei  H'ltb 


Verdiet  mi  CotIIm 


Tlie  naoe  la  Oat 


.  / 


W'e  (an  mm  j>mrced  nith  mir  \pjee  coafidentW 

prmert  Undmi;^  on  the  moon  and  c^>lnre  t)»e  timrtleis  new 
aofld  of  \|ia(e  IM  paper,  the  \ahte  of  Clenn't  tremendous 
teat  mat  be  in  the  cim&rs  dectronK  tlattilict  that  the  flifht 
|»o«vled  I'o  people  e%er>>a*here.  it  loeam  much  mote.  It  meant 
that  the  l^iHtcd  States  tabes  a  back  seat  to  no  country  is  space 
eepkaation  It  ineam  that  «e  are  not  atuid  to  kt  everyone 
esmahere  vhare  our  prtddems  and  mtr  achievements  It  means 
that  we  haie  a  tiaa  hero  It  means  that  we  shall  continue  to 
“fO!" 

Hunks  to  CleniK— and  the  multitude  nt  lumekts  scien¬ 
tists  and  techniciaas  who  made  btv  nq^ht  p»s\ible — CNtrythinf 
h  AOh  Nitd  so  loa(  as  we  base  men  kic  JuImi  Glenn  to  serve 
their  comitrs.  it  wil)  remain  that  way 


\\ 


Tlie  Asambhr  Ertaa  Coaimittec.  unn|  m  ludpMiit  M 
Ofir  of  Ilf  oam.  hai  UMod  «  mccpmn  vadM  al  Kqvltal  foe 
Spaia  (oMph  F  C wfoiii,  accuad  of  caaAict  oi  mtaat. 

Cariao  wa  chafed  by  Ancrnfahmai  Mak  Laa  witb 
lapiiig  pniits  from  (1)  bn  In.  hia't  asacutioa  with 
Laion  lndiiiincs  Ik.,  aakm  cd  hoar  foUoul  thekm.  amd 
(2)  ha  (Mfi  poahoa  oa  tbr  taKn  bawd  at  diwelon.  (nm 
wiurh  hr  dui  not  icsifn  natU  lu  dm  aitn  thr  Lcfitlalim 
paued  C^-  RocirfoUa'i  bill  (w  Kkoal  aad  pabbe  f 
fatloal  ihrltm — «  ddfoirnt  tipr. 

la  tins  utoana.  the  Anembhr  an  -.jitiai  ia  jadnMnt 
upai  itaU  lb  >df.pahcia|  a  In.  lb  nilo  fiwtratat  twSaicil 
ceaAict  at  mtcfcal  ar  vim  Aad  thrir'm  ao  ran  agaiait 
madaa;  the  ippeatBcr  at  coafiKt.  wiuch  a  the  way  the  Ca- 
bao  car  tuiaed  oat  Laie  on  mwidcstl.  ni»b  He  lumped  the 
faa.  plherrd  ha  cvidmct  btri.  aid  the  rvideacr  wai  laaf- 
bcient  Bat.  a  ai  cxnib  at  bw.  it  a  not  tlie  bchmor  at  the 
acBSrt  Hut  coaab.  on  n  it  b»  icpataiuit  It  u  the  oaa  be 


Caaaty  la 


Late  m  tha  can  did  laae  the  vciy  moos  moe  of  Iqpiia- 
tnc  ethica  Cahao  a  tha  cne  did  ettahinh  fliat.he  wn  aothet 
venal  nof  ronamaf.  He  oonid  aol  have  pnrfitcd  boo  the 
ihcitei  biB.  aad  he  did  aot  He  daL  tlaoagh  fioa  cateteanen. 
lay  banfeH  opca  to  qaeaboa  The  cnaal  public,  which  doct  not 
bother  with  ooovpleaibei.  a  booad  dcipite  the  cvideiKX  to 
cOKludc  that  toniethaif  war  wnmf 

The  speakft.  on  ha  lecord — and  hccauu  iM  man  iboold 
be  condemnod  tor  ow  watalie  drier. cv  to  coatinK  la  the 
.Aiiembly  Bat  tuilra  the  ethiCi  ooaimittce  prandca  rtneter 
rala  for  ib  own  memben.  thoe  a  foinf  to  be  a  v«iy  torn 
techaeamoof  Iheefocloiate  Tha  report  had  bebei  be  followed 
quicU)  b}  anothn.  ipeilmf  out  waie  temedicf 


No  Loof  lifander  caa  qoinel  with  ttie  dccoioB  of  the 
Defenie  Department  to  phiie  out  the  F-I05D,  miouficbirad 
bv  the  Repabbe  .Aviaboo  Corp  Particulatty  iinee,  at  piai- 
dential  daecbon,  the  whole  uwe  hat  been  lo  catemiveiy  tad 
di.pnuoiutcl)  reviewed. 

We  caa,  at  tne  lame.taiie.  he  iclwicd  that  rabconttacb 
aril  be  made  avadaMe,  ti  Republic  bntiri  iticlf,  K  ai  to  ladoce 
the  thieatcned  layotf  Rep  Ofii  Pile  (l)  Soffolk).  who  fint 
dnoovered  the  phaiemit  profiam,  if  tight,  theiefoce,  ia  wara- 
ing  Repubht  to  face  the  decraon  and  to  crplote  every  avcoue 
leidaif  to  other  prime  or  lobcontneb. 

Ihii  i»  a  brrathine  .pace  it  u  nut  a  pcriiuaent  rolubon. 
The  teal  wwk,  to  Ufp  Republic  opeiatuig  oo  a  ma)0t  teak, 
haf  to  Mart  aov. 
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T«^dv  and  rh«»  Family 


Meet  tlic  rirss’  uo  Sunebv  up  lltc  iuiri*,»  iui» 
quTitKm  f*t  biuiK  liitliicm'C  in  tl»f  Mjsvk  litivils  (4ut{)jn(ii 
for  the  DcuMKtjttc  uunniuiKW  for  Uiidcd  s<iuN»r 

iliis  lituc  tlic  ivvuc  IS  vlurpcned  licsausc  I  (Iw.uaI  hekU) 
kmneds  <»uc  uf  wlane  hrofhets  is  PrcMtlrnr  '»t  titr  I’S. 
and  tlic  (dlici  jitonirs  i^ictal  ««l  tl»r  I’N  steks  the 
dcsiputiuti  lie  IS  iimmitf  against  l.Uward  |  NK<'^»ruiJik 
|r,  attonies  ^meril  uf  Mjsvh  liusrtM.  tlie  nridR-w  uf  tlouve 
Speaker  Mui  W  NU<.'.urm.Kk.  In  this  insijtKC  the  iuUtue 
of  |<>wrr  (lettiiilels  lies  with  Irxhh  Itn  hinthtr  )uhn.  as 
IVcsKicnt.  has  inunciive  aimwiuts  of  tcxicr.il  pjiuHUs^  to 
dii^sense  m  MasSaK  husetts 

His  broClicr  Huhin.  as  atturncs  |;rnefal.  Iun  a  luitd  tii 
{atr>na((e  and  tmtuenhc  politwal  \iv\ii  llis  fathrr.  joe  Krn 
iiedy,  IS  a  man  of  intetive  ambition  tor  all  lus  suns,  ts  tihulmisiv 
rich,  and  las  unuarted  to  all  tlie  Krnneds  bina  an  usTtpuuermg 
dnsT.  .Afamst  tnis  the  itiflnetice  of  Speaket  MvGorniack  is 
modest  .\nd  it  tlic  Kenneds  fanitU  really  turns  un  the  pres 
sure.  Attorney  CWneral  McCormack  mas  have  hard  viedditiK. 

McCormack  shaqsened  the  issue  ot  ‘  mtluente '  In  quot- 
ini|  from  an  eicellcnt  series  \w  Boh  (arerne  tlut  appeared  in 
Newvday  Hus  listed  a  subatantial  amount  of  estdeme  tlut 
the  khcnttcdss  are  usmt^  pttTonaite  as  a  club— ttt  tlie  case  of 
10  sneant  postmastershipa  by  direct  wamir^s  to  tlie  parte 
faithfiil  to  *‘i^  ak>n(  ’  w  ith  Tctkh'.  A  tederat  iiK^rslup  remains 
unfdfed,  and  a  quanfitv  of  minor  pmts  air  still  to  be  allocated 
Aitv  asptnai^  officeholder  can  certainly  put  two  and  two  to¬ 
gether  and  come  up  with  an  educated  guess  as  to  whv  this  ts. 

We  think  McCormack  was  completelv  rqjjht  m  saving 
that  the  campaign  should  be  decided  ou  the  cspertcncc  and 
hackfround  cd  the  candidates.  In  this  field,  he  lias  the  edge 
He  has  twice  been  ckected  attorney  genml.  Tedds'  lias  bm 
an  aisittant  district  attorney  of  Suffolk  Couiity ,  Mass .  which 
includes  Boston,  and  that's  about  aB. 

Eleetpoo  bs-  pressure  is  never  appealing— and  tn  tlie  case 
of  a  famiK  that  has  two  sons  m  higb  office,  rt  coukJ  lead 
to  a  sout  feeling  not  oidy  ia  Matsaciuisctts  but  lutiocully 
asweU. 


Vive  de 


President  de  ClwUe  has  reared  a  rtaoeciu^  40"  per  cent 
victory  oner  the  Secret  Army  Oigamtatioo.  The  people  of 
France  have  voted  overwhelming  to  accept  tm  peace  rettk- 
merit  with  the  natnoalat  leheh  aad  thus  hopefolk  sn  end 
to  the  protracted  bfoodlettnif  m  Algcta. 

Tha  a  a  great  tnumph  beemae  it  ccptesenls  a  lepiidiation 
of  the  leoet  army,  rvatm  its  imaben  that  Frenchmen  wiU 
no  brngcT  stand  for  senseleis  bnilality  and  maa  astassawtioas, 
ead  males  it  rlear  that  Fiaacc  h  rvtarr  of  cootonious  sboghtet 
mmI  tonaoiL  Now  peihsps  the  Mciet  army  tun  leceivtd  its 
death  blow,  loiyg  ovcidae.  Now  perhaps  Kmicc  caa  tarn  her 
cnergMS  to  the  tgsl  of  recapturing  the  glory  that  wn  once  hen. 

A  great  tnbKe  has  bm  de  CaisBc.  Once  agtm  he 

has  deiaorntiaterl  that  patieiice  sad  forMude  ate  rpulitwr 
that  caa  save  a  natim  froia  naa. 


Witli  Apnlwgiew  tm  Mo  Ooo 


The  wmtn  n  over  and  fprmf  does  arrive. 

To  make  baseball  hcruts  once  more  cone  aUvt 

It's  oat  to  the  ball  park  for  soik  beer  tad  soim  fninlecs 

To  SK  Mam  and  Mantle  ply  their  trade  for  the  Vaokcef. 

The  crack  of  the  ball  aad  the  crowd's  lusty  shoot 

At  that  robber,  the  umpuc.  when  he  hoBm  "Ymi're  Out  -* 

it's  the  biK  rvhen  the  faa  bends  ha  knees  to  ha  Baal, 

For  the  Ikdgerf.  the  Coats,  the  NX.  aad  AX. 

It's  the  tHM  for  the  Cuba,  tte  Pirates  sad  Bengah. 

The  Hoob  aad  the  Alstoni,  the  Darbaad  the  Steigj^ 

The  faas  will  be  iiKk  in  ih^  favorite  mibni 
Shontsag  and  screeching  for  their  team  to  coiK  I  htm^ 

But  what  makes  '62  so  cspecisBy  speciai. 

It  the  Natnoal  LcagK  wfaick  n  no  longer  bestial 
WiHi  t  strAsng  new  team  the  best  of  os  bets 
Those  wonderfsil  chickens— ow  imabte  Metf. 


(Ed.  Note:  Aay  cnsnectroo  between  tbe  aboie  and  poetry 
Is  pwefy  CDtiicrdentaf.1 


taadoy.  April  IHIHt 


Off  .%g«in.  On  .%ga|| 

Sevrn  tiuHifh^  ago.  (he 
abniptK  to  \10f)  ]>aying  i'  the  tiaiM 
Overson  I  bc  icuon  gnee  was  the  £ 
stocks  Now.  with  equal 

lifted  the  Ikiii  Sis  thuuun  i  wives  sa44 

at  gosmmicnt  cxpaise  to  ke  riruiuleg 

Since  the  dram  on  gold 
(banged,  it*f  apprrq>rule  to  adc  thifl 
please  nuke  up  your  mmd  lliii  ■ 
nen  that  marked  the  recall  of  Trifm^ 
to  actise  duty  on  the  rxaisr  that  the  sii 
iiinre  troops  Now — wilh  the  aoiU  ^ 
sre  to  be  rcliccd  in  Aueurt. 

Tlic  probable  reason  lot  cndagilai 
state  of  morale  abroad  Mimed  nictti 
(torn  thrir  (amdicf  'Him  urveg  B|a 
separated  fonn  them.  Fci  wan  aa^ 
r-uros  and  ofiKetf  liave  been  forcod  lit 
lishments  .And  service  pay  ia't  il  |j 
reservistf.  the  oiitciy  has  la  yRI 
the  Defense  I  >cparlment  «as  fcmyd  ng 

Either  the  administration  blip 
should  ctailmue  to  keep  servioc  foiA 
continue  to  hold  the  leservHls  oa 
case  at  all  It  doesn't  make  seiw  to  oa 
unless  there  is  ao  eincrgcncy. 


The  Mediator 

Prime  Munster  MaonillM  of 
more  embodies  the  thinking  of  th 
who  arc  deteimmed  against  all  oksto 
test  ban  wi  '  " 


Irritant:  LaHi 


,'ith  Russia.  TTierefost  kito 
AmcficMa 
soctaliaa  w 
hope  ia  Iket 

agaa.-Hal 


Wrubtin  Wliir  bHtwdd  i 
tchoot  rktUirra  he  <.inKt\r4* 
Yofk  Sf*te  SoMd  of  Rtwnj 
kw  thja  1  per  ceid  of  iHe  | 
wtwdd  go  w  f«(  M  to  uv  lia 
uf  the  peirm*  appiRC  uf  d 
that  It  a  high  time  thH  tltcTi 
The  »nomer  foe  pt 
nrmr  bewacd  tleicd  tlut  sti 


laalfU 

broker  he  w  ill  be  performing  •  pi 
tamly  hts  speech  Ust  ni^t  wa  i 
the  pioWems  lo  fie  oi-en^na^  cc 
sorely  need  these  dap.  More  pow 


lindrwhwd  •  •  Tktwk  >om  I 
tiMwl  “Vklttt  i  Wfung  W  ith 
It  k»  fight  (o  the  pmnt  M 
da  the  pcf^lc  who  tibfeet  to 
the  COMM  mmI  hilH  «  KkA  eie  i 
Trndf 

Tfi«  Bibia  and  Dtvori 

kaid  Qoager  it  would  W 
Hitaict'*  hai  not  read  the  1 
w4cii  he  («  %he.  «i  the  <wie  m 
»  9  BkMtcaU  intuneiioii  tpt 
mm  feed  Droferoiiooiir  24  1. 1 
h«  tjkeo  i  wife  aad  imtiicd 
nets  tha  he  hudt  wo  Uvor  n 
hath  foowl  vene  tuvlriinluwi 
wTTir  her  a  bdl  of  4tv  vscaH«c 


Wlileh  jSiory  U  h 

The  stockhoWers  of  Repakfe  kf 
told  by  PresidenI  Mundy  I.  Ptditi 
is  good,  and  that  net  income  sfWII 
of  1962  is  92  cents  a  share  cn  tbto 
with  94  cents  a  share  for  the  hat  gl 
predicts  annual  profits  as  good  a  ki^ 

TTiis  is  going  to  puzik  a  ktdb 
8,800  sinking  Republic  mackilWs 
toW  by  Peak  that  umipany  pnO" 
poaed— well  below  tbe  indotof  m 
tbereforr  must  puU  in  their  bobW 
demands  The  machinists  asked  hi  ■ 
mental  unemptoymcDt  benefiW  kdW 
due  to  the  phasing  out  of  the  FO 

Frankly,  these  two  stofht  bdki 
great,  why  such  ominous  talk  aboalW 
It  Republic  is  not  doing  weQ,  thn  ka 
earnings  figures?  Cranted,  thoibN 
pletion  ol  the  F-I0$D  contact  *1^ 
But  on  tbe  record,  the  imioii’l  caal 
did.  Some  further  eiptanatios  hsAl 
very  much  in  order. 


*1962  Award  Presented  to  Newsday  by 
New  York  State  Publishers  Association 


Seventeenth  Major  Award  in  22  Years  Won  by  Newsday 
Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher.. .Executive  Offices,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 
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Newsday 

America's  12th  Largest  Evening  Newspaper 
Circulation  Now  Tops  362,000  Net  Paid  Daily 


•  ^  *  *  Newsday  *  ^  -•  - 


"Wlicrc  flvre  i>  no  iKioii.  Mic  ncnpic  |>co%li.*' 

-Old  IcvtaiiK-iil;  rrmalM  M 

Oae  Stubborn  Man 

Br  hit  stiibboinneu  fustin  Ostrn.  lx»>.  nun  iii  Ihc  Republic 
Avutkni  Corp  stnke.  it  rapidly  eroding  llic  prestige  oi  bis 
union  and  daniaguig  its  position.  We  felt,  in  the  beginning,  tlut 
the  leiiisal  to  bargain  was  mutual; 
tliat  niaiugciiieiit  and  the  union  both 
were  adaniaiit  when  tliey  sliould  liave 
been  flesible  But  since  then  Repdb- 
lic  lias  offered  to  negotiate  and  has 
promised  that  am  contract  agreement 
reached  will  be  letroactiie.  a  lair 
proposal  deserting  something  better 
than  an  oiit-of  baiid  rejection.  Ostro 
in  his  public  statements  has  gone  far 
beyond.the  limit  of  fairness  and  good 
sense;  in  the  bargaihing  sessions  con¬ 
ducted  by  tlie  goiernment,  he  has 

Justin  Ostro  dispUyed  a  rigiditi  that  is  grossly  in- 
approprute.  Ostro  is  doing  no  good 
for  hit  own  people,  for  Long  Isbnd.  for  tlie  national  economy — 
and.  most  important  of  all,  for  the  natioiul  defense.  For  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Air  Force  needs  those  F-IOSD 
pbnes  whose  production  Ostro  has  blocked. 

A  Rash  of  Strikes 

llie  pending  negotiations  to  avert  an  airlines  strike— a  clilf- 
lianger  if  ever  there  was  one — have  obscured  the  fact  that  at  this 
moment  there  are  more  than  200  strikes  all  oiet  the  United 
States,  with  more  lost  time  n||n^m^MS|uUi  a  serimis 
effect  on  this  nation's  undra- 

matic,  most  of  them;  they 
gether  they'  spell  a  state  of 

In  California  100,000 
and  there  are  such  stnk 
the  country.  In  our 
Parcel  Service,  as  shoppers 
industry  worken.  In  Ohio, 

Ford  Motor  Co.  parts  plant. 

There  is  a  restlessness 
be  the  last.  This  restlessness 
mabon,  a  gtmving  factor  in 
because  the  economy  has  s 
such  depressing  factors  f 
effort  to  set  wages  high*erK) 
slowdown  adds  to  recessio 

The  country  can't  affo 
ket  is  pressing  upon  us  mor 
petitirm  with  Russia  in  nat 
prissperity  and  a  greater  gross  national  product.  So  the  issue  is 
not  wages  and  hours  and  job  security.  It  is  the  good  health  of 
these  United  States. 

The  administration's  aiuw^^j^u 
cases,  has  been  to  use  the 
work  any  longer.  I'he  prop^Hn^^ 
when  management  and  labr^Hj^rt 
solution  that  takes  into  acc^^^^Hii 
the  osetridmg  interest  of  tli^^^^^ 

Northeast  FiHHI 

Howard  lluglies  has  been  authorized  by  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  (CAB)  to  take  over  Northeast  Airlines,  which  is 
broke.  There  is  of  course  no  guarantee  that  I  luglies  can  make  it 
pay. 

Tliis  is  another  of  tho 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
competition — or  simply  t 
in  othen?  Are  somi  'ines 
best  airlines  pattern  to  ass 
citizens  good  sers-ice? 

Until  the  CAB  stops 

settles  dmvn  to  a  good,  thor _ _ _ _ _ 

nutter  how  long  it  requires,  |ust  that  long  the  situation  will  re¬ 
main  confused.  Deep  knowledge,  not  top-of-llie  head  riecisions, 
is  what  is  needed. 


proof  a^tnst  a  huriicjitc  tliiii 
It  meani  loss  of  natural  defenses  such  as  trees.  In 
some  places  Fite  Island  is  less  Ilian  >00  feet  vide. 
The  Temporars  State  Commission  should  studv 
sn;  (costs 


running  foe  sosatvir 
't  rate  paper  spa*.« 
Arc  >'ou  scared  of 
County,  so  yoie 

nen-spaper  is  tliar 
^tbafc  pail. 

N.  Romaneli 


being  raised  by  maga 
al  rate  increase  whKh 
go  really  ndicuhMis.  As 

Postinasta  Dav  lias  eipbined.  if  these  publishen 
would  stop  sending  out  increckble  amounts  of  un 
Kdicited  "iunk  mail.'*  thes*  would  not  find  tlie 
iiicrcaK  pdinful  at  all. 

|||te  iiuiIm|bmmiLs  liji^^livering  piles  oi 
don^^H  read. 

hiS  tS*pC  of  dlICci 


ishinglon 

in  liaiiiig  so  competent  a  loung  nun  Mr.  Mike 
McCradv  on  your  staff. 

We  were  especullv  pleased  witli  tlie  ston  he 
did  on  out  student  program  and  wish  to  etperss 

tilde  for  n 


as  lie  cjlK  (iiciM.  uuuM  be  busing  lotteri  tickets  I 
So  wlial'  I'.ien-one  has  a  right  to  do  wrhat  1x1 
wants  with  Ins  tw-o  dolUn.  Sonse  people  neeuJ 
cqcklaiK  to  build  llieir  morale.  Isn’t  that  rrubny J 
niniMNuires  so  much  richer  with  each  cocktaiUf 
tlies 


sc  onc  at  a  fiiiie  steps 
of  the  aiilines  pict 


»edv  and  the^munwr  Cencnl 
Tedds.  You  do  not  dislike  Edw-ard  McCormack 
esen  though  his  unde  is  going  all  out  to  help 
him,  but  you  are  against  >oung  Kennedy,  not 


All  M...  —  - 

address  and  telephone  number.  These  wdf  be 
withlKid  on  request.  Letten  submitted  cannot 
be  returned.— Editor. 


FAIRCHILD 

n  ews 


METALWORKING  NEWS  will  go 
daily  for  the  American  S<*riety  of 
Tooi  &  Manufacturing  Engineers 
TtM)l  Ex(Misition  and  Engineering 
Gmference,  which  takes  place  in 
Chicago  Apr.  29-May  3.  Plans  call 
for  three  daily  editions  to  l)e  pub¬ 
lished  during  that  week,  with  the 
regular  .Monday  issue  .Apr.  29  fol¬ 
lowed  by  special  editions  on  Apr. 
30,  May  1  and  May  2. 


“Gimmicks  Make  Money  in  Retail¬ 
ing”  is  the  title  of  a  newly  puhlished 
h<K>k  by  Fairchild’s  Book  Division. 
In  it,  author  Betty  Jane  Minsky  pro¬ 
vides  hundreds  of  promotional  ideas 
to  stimulate  sales  for  both  large  and 
small  retailers.  It  is  priced  at  $4.75 
per  copy. 


Two  new  correspondents  have  be¬ 
come  associated  with  Fairchild  News 
Service  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Divid¬ 
ing  the  responsibilities  for  covering 
the  eight  newspapers  are  Thomas  F. 
Freihurger  and  V.  j.  Roy.  John 
KralTt  has  joined  Fairchild  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn..  to  handle  four  of  the 
weekly  papers  and  Mrs.  Faire  R. 
Edwards  will  cover  all  papers  in 
Middlesex,  Vt. 


Fairchild  headquarters  in  New  York 
played  host  to  two  of  its  out-of-town 
news  representatives  last  week. 
Mary  Bubb,  bureau  chief  in  Central 
Florida  spent  the  week  visiting  with 
editors  and  working  out  of  the  New 
AWk  office,  and  Frank  Orpe,  .Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  correspondent  also  spent 
some  time  with  New  York  staff 
members. 


This  year’s  Kclcey  .Allen  .Award, 
given  for  contributions  to  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  theatre,  went  to  Rosamond 
Gilder,  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Centre,  International  Theatre 
Institute.  The  .Award  has  been  made 
for  nine  consecutive  years  and  is 
named  for  the  late  WOMEN'S 
WE.AR  DAILY  drama  critic. 


Henry  Zwirner,  Midwest  Director  of 
Fairchild  Publications,  has  just  re¬ 
turned  to  his  Chicago  headquarters 
after  a  several  days’  swing  through 
Houston,  Dallas  and  St.  Louis, 
where  he  conferred  with  Fairchild 
bureau  members  in  those  cities. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  last  12th  St.,  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 

faMtitan  of 

Daft,  Naws  RKord,  Woman'i  Waar  Datty, 
Hoina  Furnithlngt  Daily,  Foolwaar  Nawi, 
Suparmarkat  Nawi,  Drug  Nawt  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Book^ 
Matalwarktng  Nawi,  Diractoriai. 


Col.  Spence  Heads 
Desk  on  Defense 


Washington 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  F.  Spence, 
USAF,  becomes  the  first  mili¬ 
tary  man  to  take  over  the 
Defense  Department’s  Informa¬ 
tion  Desk  on  Defense. 

Director  of  Information  for 
the  3rd  Air  Force  in  London  for 
the  past  three  years,  Col.  Spence 
succeeds  Herb  Schon,  who  is 
moving  to  an  information  post 
at  the  newly  formed  Defense 
Supply  Agency. 

Col.  Spence  was  chief  of  one 
of  the  three  eight-hour  shifts  on 
the  special  press  information 
task  force  on  Cuba  during  the 
crisis  last  fall. 

The  Defense  Desk,  along  with 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Desks,  falls  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Orville  S.  Splitt, 
Director  of  News  Services,  and 
fields  queries  on  space  and  gen¬ 
eral  defense  policy  as  opposed 
to  specific  manpower  or  armed 
sendee  questions. 

The  Desk  has  always  been 
chaired  by  a  civilian  in  the  past. 

Col.  Spence  is  a  member  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

*  *  * 

John  Corbett,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune  —  from  national 
advertising  manager — to  retail 
advertising  manager.  Robert 
Kelly  —  national  advertising 
manager.  Guy  Hagenstein — 
from  retail  sales  staff  to  head  of 
copy  service  department.  Larry 
Lauger — to  retail  sales,  from 
classified  sales  staff,  Paul  Laug- 
HEAD — from  copy  service  to  clas¬ 
sified  sales. 

*  *  * 

John  SToy’ER,  former  news 

editor  of  a  weekly  at  Menominee 

Falls  (Wis.) — to  sports  staff, 
Milwaukee  Journal. 

*  *  * 

I  Myron  Kan  del — from  finan- 
i  cial  and  business  news  reporter, 
j  New  York  Times,  to  business 
news  editor,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 


OLD  '619' — ^Though  the  room's 
changed  the  number's  the  same 
for  reporters  at  Philadelphia's 
City  Hall.  They  prevailed  on 
authorities  to  keep  the  room  num¬ 
bered  619,  and  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Howard  R.  Larry, 
at  right,  did  the  honors  in  the 
presence  of  Thomas  A.  Cooney 
Jr.,  Daily  News,  president  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  Association,  and 
Joseph  Clark,  News  police  re¬ 
porter. 

Richard  L.  Treat — appointed 
general  manager,  Schenectady 
(N.  Y.)  Union-Star.  He  was 
formerly  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partments  of  the fioston  (Mass.) 
Post  and  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  was  advertising 
director  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald,  Evening  Express, 
and  Sunday  Telegram. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jack  Macbeth,  feature  writ¬ 
er,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  —  to 
Liberal  Association  of  Canada 
as  publicist,  for  Liberal  Party. 
*  *  * 

Douglas  Day,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  manager, 
Robert  C.  Rowden  —  from  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  manager  to  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager, 
w  *  * 

Edwin  L.  Heminger,  general 


RUSSELL  KIRK 

Literate  Responsible 

Stimulating 

Russell  Kirk's  column,  TO  THE  POINT,  offers  a 
highly  individualistic  and  erudite  approach  to 
a  wide  variety  of  subjects  contemporary  and 
classic. 

Without  pabulum  preachments  or  vague  evasiveness,  his  five- 
times-a-week  column  is  editorial  fare  readers  want  and  like. 
In  only  a  few  months  over  100  leading  newspapers  have  already 
made  room  for  Kirk  and  the  list  is  growing  faster  every  week. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  rates. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y.  YU  6-7625 


ersonal 

manager,  Findlay  (O.)  Republi¬ 
can-Courier  —  elected  president 
of  Findlay  Rotary  Club. 

*  *  * 

Pat  Harris,  women’s  eilitor, 
Arizona  Daily  Star  —  returned 
to  News  Bureau,  University  of 
Arizona,  where  she  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  eight  years  prior  to 
joining  the  Star  staff. 

*  <i<  * 

David  Miller — from  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Three  Rivers  (Mich.)  Com¬ 
mercial,  to  general  assignment, 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times. 

6  *  * 

Seth  Anderson — from  copy 
editor,  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Ga¬ 
zette,  to  editor.  Three  Riven 
(Mich.)  Commercial, 

*  * 

Dennis  Foley,  publicist  in 
Northern  Ontario  —  to  report¬ 
ing  staff,  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citi¬ 
zen. 

if  if  in 

Roy  Carbine,  formerly,  copy 
desk,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.) 

Journal  —  to  editor,  Los  Alamos 
(N.  M.)  Monitor,  a  new  weekly. 

e  *  e 

Frederick  Tupper  Jr.,  former 
sports  writer,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  —  elected  president 
of  the  American  Club  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  London.  Mr.  Tupper  is 
head  of  public  relations  for  Pan- 
American  Airways  in  London. 

*  *  * 

Bish  Bishop,  sports  editor, 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  — 
elected  president  of  Vermont 
Sportswriters  and  Sportscast- 
ers  Association. 

e  e  * 

Bill  Stall,  staff  member.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Cheyenne  bureau 
—  transferred  to  head  Reno, 
Nevada,  office. 

if  itt  * 

Edward  W.  Pacek,  former  re¬ 
porter,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  —  named  general  man¬ 
ager,  Worcester  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

*  6  « 

Kenneth  M.  Carter,  general 
advertising  manager,  Water- 
bury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American  —  elected  president 
of  the  Connecticut  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association. 

*  6  * 

Donny  Wilder,  former  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  Sara^sota 
(Fla.)  Herald-Tribune  —  now 
associate  editor,  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Star. 

*  *  6 

Richard  L.  Hackett — named 
chief  photographer,  Oceanside 
(Calif.)  Blade-Tribune.  He  is 
the  son  of  Matt  Hackett,  copy 
editor,  Hackensaxk  (N.  J.)  Rec¬ 
ord. 
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S.  F.  Examiner 
Posts  Shifted 

San  Francisco 
William  Hall,  Sunday  editor, 
turns  feature  columnist  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  on  St. 
Patrick’s  day — “and  I  was  born 
on  the  birthday  of  William  of 
Oraiipe,”  he  quipped. 

Jack  Wallace,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  takes  over  special  duties 
in  direction  of  the  Sunday  Ex¬ 
aminer  features. 

Dick  Nolan’s  local  column  will 
,  (to  to  the  opposite  editorial  pa(fe. 
The  Bill  Hall  column  takes  over 
Mr.  Nolan’s  section  page  spot. 
Mr.  Nolan  will  stress  his  politi¬ 
cal  I’eports  but  Sid  Kossen 
remains  as  political  editor. 
Charles  Gould,  publisher, 

I  added  a  special  promotion  to  the 
column  development  by  suiritest- 
in(t  a  quest  for  all  Bill  Halls  of 
this  area.  They  will  be  invited 
to  a  sendoff  dinner  function. 

Mr.  Hall  has  been  Sunday 
editor  since  1954  except  for 
duties  as  promotion  mana(?er 
preceding  the  appointment  of 
Andrew  H.  Talbot.  He  was 
named  to  the  editorship  after 
.  two  years  spent  in  developing 
•  the  Examiner’s  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine.  This  assignment  followed 
six  years  as  an  Examiner 
reporter,  1946-52. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  I.  Evans,  formerly 
of  the  Main  Line  Times,  Ard¬ 
more,  Pa.  —  appointed  man- 
i  ager,  UPI  Baltimore  bureau. 

^  * 

Bill  Eginton,  city  editor, 
Iowa  City  (Iowa)  Press-Citizen 
j  —  appointed  assistant  manag- 
■  ing  eniitor.  Gene  Ingle  —  news 
editor. 

i|c  i(e  ]|( 

!Fked  Burgner,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Times  —  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Trenton  Times  Cor¬ 
poration,  of  which  he  is  also 
secretary. 

*  *  * 

William  P.  (Hank)  O’Con¬ 
nell,  celebrating  40  years  with 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  newspapers, 
will  be  honored  with  a  plaque 
from  the  National  Sportscasters 
and  Sportswriters  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  April 
1. 

<»  *  * 

Leonard  V.  Finder,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Saxramento 
(Calif.)  Union  —  appointed  to 
the  national  panel  of  arbitra¬ 
tors,  American  Arbitration  As¬ 
sociation. 


Dwight  Bicknell,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  copy  reader,  is  author 
of  a  new  column,  “Tell  It  To 
Bick,’’  answering  questions 
about  City,  State  and  Federal 
subjects. 

«  * 

Kirk  G.  Hatsian,  a  reporter 
for  United  Press  International 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  for  14  years 
—  appointed  public  relations 
representative  for  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Employes  Association. 

>i<  *  * 

Bob  Wilder  —  from  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald  to  local 
news  mana(?er,  Vicksburg 
(Miss.)  Evening  Post. 

4^  *  * 

Dave  Maddux,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle,  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register,  and  the  defunct 
Jackson  (Miss.)  State-Times  — 
to  United  Press  International 
in  Jackson. 

*  *  * 

Bessie  Ford,  former  news 
editor,  Oxford  (Miss.)  Eagle  — 
to  UPI  in  Jackson. 

4>  *  <l> 

Don  Heinzman,  former  re¬ 
gional  editor,  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press,  area  reporter,  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press — appointed  ^itor,  Bloom¬ 
ington  (Minn.)  Sun-Suburban¬ 
ite,  a  weekly.  Don  Piccard  — 
fills  suburban  reporter  post. 

4>  4>  * 

Lisa  Hardie,  education  re¬ 
porter,  and  Howard  Gorham, 
county  federal  beat  reporter, 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  —  mar¬ 
ried  Feb.  10. 

*  <»  <ii 

Richard  Wallace  —  from 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  to  national  manager  of 
the  Odessa  (Tex.)  American, 
another  Freedom  Newspaper. 
Other  Register  changes  include 
Marv  De  Dolt  from  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  to  the  national  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Carl  Hammons,  ap¬ 


pointed  advertising  promotion 
manager  after  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  Orange  (Calif.) 
Eeu's,  Honolulu  Advertiser  and 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Express. 

*  4>  4i 

Gene  Cowles,  former  religion 
editor  of  the  old  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  —  appointed  public 
relations  director  of  Pacific 
Homes  in  Los  Angeles  and  a 
member  of  Pepps  &  Associates, 
public  relations  firm  headed  by 
Ben  Reddick,  former  publisher 
qf  the  Newport  Harbor  News- 
Press. 

• 

Librarian  Named 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

James  S.  Scofield,  a  former 
publisher  of  tourist  guide  books 
here,  has  been  named  chief 
librarian  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent. 
He  joined  the  Times  news  staff 
last  October.  Mark  Hannan, 
who  has  been  librarian  has  gone 
to  Washington  as  librarian 
for  Congressional  Quarterly,  a 
Times  affiliate. 

• 

Assigned  to  Africa 

Robert  N.  Lindsay,  executive 
representative  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  Lagos,  Nigeria,  has 
been  named  bureau  chief  at 
Johannesburg,  Union  of  South 
Africa.  He  replaces  Richard  R. 
Kasischke,  who  will  be  reas¬ 
signed  following  a  home  leave  in 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Lindsay, 
53,  a  Scotsman,  for  many  years 
held  news  and  executive  posts 
in  Associated  Press  Ltd. 

• 

AP  Deans^  Saluted 

San  Francisco 

Thomas  M.  Storke,  publisher 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  News- 
Press,  and  J.  R.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
“deans”  of  Associated  Press 
members,  received  plaques  for 
long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  news  service  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fomia-Nevada  Associated  Press. 
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Group  Plans 
Springfield’s 
Third  Daily 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Plans  for  a  thii'd  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  S])rinpfield,  Ill.,  were 
confinned  here  by  William  Men- 
prhini,  owner  of  the  Springfield 
Supply  Company,  an  auto  parts 
dealer. 


the  Springfield  Snn.  Equipment 
will  be  new,  Mr.  Menphini  said. 

Past  Ex|»erienre 

While  admittinp  cheerfully 
the  problems  faced,  Mr.  Men- 
phini  is  e.xqierienced  in  publish- 
inp  in  Sprinpfield.  He  was  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Citizcnit 
Tribune  there.  This  iiaper  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  years  after  he 
sold  his  half-intere.st. 

• 

Reynolds  Passes  Up 
Papers  in  Australia 


Developer 
Plans  to  Give 
City  a  Daily 

Oklahoma  City 
A  new  daily  and  Sunday  off¬ 
set  newspaper,  the  Oklahoma 
Journal,  will  bepin  publication 
late  this  summer  in  Midwest 
City,  Okla.,  a  community  of  44,- 
000  population,  accordinp  to 


of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  now  connected  with  the 
Capitol  Hill  Beacon,  bi-weekly 
in  south  Oklahoma  City. 

William  P.  Atkinson  started 
in  the  newspaper  business  as  a 
journeyman  printer,  then  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  the  editor  of 
the  Jack.9onville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Progreim.  He  published  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  at  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University  and  operated 
weeklies  in  the  southwest  for 
the  All-Church  Press. 

Journalism  Head 


The  news  broke  unexpectedly 
and  caupht  him  on  a  vacation 
hei-e,  but  the  project  will  be 
underta.ken  unless  it  is  found 
that  the  people  of  Sprinpfield  do 
not  want  to  join  the  move,  he 
declared. 

The  tiy  will  cost  $100  ])er 
l>erson,  the  top  investment  which 
will  be  pennitted  those  outside 
the  proup  associated  in  pro- 
vidinp  “a  rather  substantial  in¬ 
vestment”  in  the  project. 

The  bid  to  start  an  afternoon 
daily  in  the  face  of  established 
mominp  and  eveninp  opposi¬ 
tion  is  based  on  a  conviction 
that  while  Sprinpfield’s  news- 
pajjers  are  pood,  “the  city  needs 
another  paper  and  needs  it 
badly.” 

Basis  «»f  Move 

The  move  is  to  insure  a  free 
press  and  a  workinp  democracy. 
Mr.  Menphini  explained.  He  has 
no  axe  to  prind  for  u.se  apainst 
The  Copley  Press  papers  of 
Sprinpfield,  he  added. 

But  democracy  requires  free¬ 
dom  of  enterprise  and  the 
ability  to  present  different 
views.  In  this  newspapers  are 
just  like  any  other  business,  he 
said  in  obser\'inp  that  he  had 
entered  and  established  a  sup¬ 
ply  house  and  a  bank  in  Sprinp¬ 
field  apainst  competition  in 
these  fields. 

Mr.  Menphini  and  associates 
have  orpanized  the  Astro  Pub- 
lishinp  Company.  The  name  se¬ 
lected  .satirizes  recopnition  of 
the  possibilities  of  success  esti¬ 
mated  by  Time  mapazine  in 
notinp  that  the  now  closed  .4W- 
zona  Journal  had  faced  astro¬ 
nomical  chances  of  failure. 

“When  I  saw  that  woi-d  astro¬ 
nomical  I  decided  we  should  call 
our  company  Astro,”  Mr.  Men¬ 
phini  said. 

He  is  president  of  Astro  with 
William  J.  Heron  and  Rol)ert 
Bridpwater,  vicepresidents; 
James  W.  Lester,  secretary,  and 
Don  M.  Vance,  treasurer. 

William  Sitton  of  the  Arizona 
Journal  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lisher  and  peneral  manager.  Mr. 
Sitton  was  a  publisher  in  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Tex.,  before  coming  here. 

The  officers  are  thinking  in 
terns  of  an  offset  paper  called 
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Sydney 

At  the  end  of  a  month-long 
\nsit  in  Australia,  Donald  W. 
Reynolds,  publisher  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  U.S.,  told  the  trade 
journal,  Newspaper  News,  he 
had  decided  against  trying  to 
buy  any  publishing  properties 
here.  The  controlling  factor  in 
the  decision,  he  said,  was  the 
problem  of  managing  the  opera¬ 
tion  at  long  distance. 

Mr.  Reynolds  .said  he  had  made 
investments  here  in  other  fields. 
He  is  president  of  Donrey  Media 
Group  w’hich  embraces  14  news¬ 
papers  in  five  states,  six  radio 
stations  and  five  television  sta¬ 
tions,  grossing  about  $30  million 
a  year.  His  company,  Mr.  Reyn¬ 
olds  said,  is  worth  between  $20 
and  $25  million.  About  15%  of 
its  income  is  from  interests  out¬ 
side  the  communications  media 
operations,  such  as  a  trucking 
business,  housing  developments 
and  shopping  centers. 

UPI  and  Guild  .4gree 
On  $7.98  Increase 

Negotiating  committees  for 
United  Press  International  and 
the  Wire  Ser\ice  Guild  agreed 
March  16  on  a  new  two-year 
contract. 

The  agreement  will  increase 
wages  and  other  benefits  $7.98 
per  week  per  employe  over  the 
term.  This  breaks  down  to  an 
increase  of  $4.08  per  week  in  the 
first  year  and  $3.90  the  second. 

The  old  contract  expired  at 
midnight  March  15.  However, 
both  parties  agreed  to  extend  it 
on  a  day-to-day  basis  while 
negotiations  continued. 

The  agreement  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  union  membership. 
• 

Buys  an  Interest 

Gallup,  N.  M. 

Robert  B.  Klipsch,  publisher 
of  the  Gallup  Independent,  has 
acquired  25  percent  of  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  The  announcement  was 
made  jointly  by  Mr.  Klipsch  and 
Lincoln  O’Brien,  publisher  of 
the  Farmington  (N,  M.)  Daily 
Times  and  president  of  Gallup 
Independent  Newspaper  Inc. 


William  P.  Atkinson,  founder 
and  developer  of  Midwest  City. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  he  plans  to 
expand  the  publication  within 
two  years  after  its  start  to  a 
metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday 
with  circulation  in  Oklahoma 
City  and  the  state. 

Since  1942  when  development 
of  Midwest  City  l)epan  he  has 
published  a  weekly  newspaper 
there.  It  will  cease  oi)eration 
when  the  Journal  starts.  Mid¬ 
west  City  is  10  miles  from  down¬ 
town  Oklahoma  City. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  a  new  32,- 
009  square  foot  building  will  be 
constructed  in  the  Uptown 
Shopping  Center  to  house  the 
projected  daily  at  a  cost  of 
$300,000.  Land  for  the  build¬ 
ing  involv’es  expenditure  of  $75,- 
000,  he  said. 

$7.50,(M)0  Investment 

Total  investment  will  reach 
$750,000,  he  added,  with  pur¬ 
chase  of  offset  presses  and  other 
equipment  which  would  be  ade¬ 
quate  for  50,000  circulation. 

Mr.  Atkinson,  Democratic 
nominee  for  governor  of  Okla¬ 
homa  last  November,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  Henry  Bellmon,  first 
Republican  governor  of  the 
state. 

“We  plan  to  start  the  Jour¬ 
nal  with  a  circulation  of  5,000 
and  I’m  confident  we  can  double 
that  within  90  days,”  he  said. 
“Then  we  can  start  building 
toward  our  two-year  goal. 

“The  paper  should  develop 
rapidly,  for  there  are  a  number 
of  contiguous  communities, 
which,  with  Midwest  City,  give 
the  area  a  population  of  85,000.” 

The  Journal  will  publish  on 
Sundays  and  week  days  with  the 
exception  of  Saturdays.  The 
Sunday  edition  will  include  color 
comics  and  a  magazine  section 
in  color.  Mr.  Atkinson  said  the 
magazine  may  be  the  Journal’s 
own  production. 

Nucleus  of  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  include,  besides  Mr, 
Atkinson,  his  son,  William  J. 
Atkinson,  who  is  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  weekly.  Others  are 
Leon  Hatfield,  the  present  week¬ 
ly  editor,  who  will  be  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  and  William  Boy¬ 
kin,  former  assistant  manager 


Mr.  Atkinson  formerly  headed 
the  journalism  department  of 
Oklahoma  City  University,  leav¬ 
ing  that  post  after  four  years 
to  enter  building  and  commu¬ 
nity  development  in  1938. 

• 

Morrison  Promises 
Revival  of  Journal 

Phoenix 

The  Arizona.  Journal  defin¬ 
itely  will  resume  publication, 
Robert  Morrison  has  announced. 

He  said  negotiations  are  con¬ 
tinuing  with  three  organizations 
interested  in  taking  over  the 
morning  daily  which  made  its 
debut  Feb.  14,  1962,  printed  by 
the  offset  method. 

Although  the  company  hopes 
an  experienced  organization  will 
take  over  the  paper,  Mr.  Morri¬ 
son  said  publication  will  be 
resumed  in  the  near  future  any¬ 
way  with  capital  already  secur^ 
if  no  agreement  is  reached. 

The  publisher  said  a  payment 
of  $50,000  on  back  taxes  has 
been  made  to  the  government 
and  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  pay  off  another  $100,000 
of  the  some  $230,000  claimed. 

The  Journal,  which  had  11,000 
stockholders,  had  a  circulation 
of  about  28,000  when  it  sus¬ 
pended  publication  Jan.  26. 

• 

Ed  Scripps  Tells 
Plans  in  Hawaii 

San  Francisco 

The  Scripps  League  has 
entered  a  new  field  of  newspaper 
publishing  through  its  recent 
purchase  in  Hawaii,  Edward  W. 
Scripps,  president,  said  on  his 
return  here. 

The  acquisition  of  a  majority 
interest  in  Hawaii  Press  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  headed  by  Stewart 
E.  Fern,  gives  the  League  its 
first  neighborhood  papers,  Mr. 
Scripps  explained.  The  group  is 
composed  of  the  semiweekly 
Waikiki  Beach  Press  and  six 
affiliated  weeklies. 

These  will  be  developed  in  the 
belief  that  the  continuing  growth 
of  the  Honolulu  perimeter  will 
call  for  at  least  three  neighbor¬ 
hood  dailies,  the  head  of  the 
rapidly-expanding  group  of 
western  newspapers  said. 
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NEA  Albums 
Designed 
For  Children 

A  public  service  proffram 
which  has  the  potential  for 
newspapers  of  stimulating  read¬ 
ing  habits  among  children  was 
introduced  nationally  this  week 
I  by  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  plan  was  created  by  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  audio-visual  educa¬ 
tion  field.  As  a  public  service 
newspaper  program  it  has  been 
pre-tested  by  five  newspapers 
and  proved  successful,  winning 
the  approval  of  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  librarians,  parent-teacher 
associations  and  the  children 
themselves. 

Under  the  program,  “Listen- 
and-Read”  hi-fi  narrative  rec¬ 
ords  with  illustrated  read-along 
story  books  containing  the  text, 
are  offered  by  participating 
newspapers. 

The  records  are  directed  at 
the  pre-school  and  elementary 
school  age  levels.  They  include 
80  traditional  favorites  as  well 
as  le.sser  known  classics  in  the 
series  of  11  albums  and  read- 
along  books. 

Meade  Monroe,  NEA’s  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  new  serv¬ 
ices,  said  the  Listen-and-Read 
series  gives  newspapers  a  tool 
with  which  to  get  young  folks 
interested  in  reading. 

Quick  Kespunse 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Coiir- 
ant  was  the  first  newspaper  to 
introduce  the  “Our  Children’s 
Heritage’’  series  of  children’s 
classics.  They  sold  25,000  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  first  two  months  of 
the  program  offering  the  first 
three  albums  in  the  series. 

Miss  Paula  Clark,  Courant 
public  relations  director,  said 
the  Courant  developed  a  series 
of  feature  stories  with  good  hu¬ 
man  interest  pictures. 

The  Courant  introduced  the 
second  group  of  three  Albums 
last  week  and  received  1,500  or¬ 
ders  the  day  following  the  an¬ 
nouncement. 

Other  test  markets  were 
Camden,  N.  J.,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Elmira, 
N.  Y. 

Narration  is  done  by  Margie 
Bell  a  graduate  of  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music  with  many  years 
of  experience  in  the  educational 
audio-visual  field.  Sound  effects 
were  produced  by  Harold  John¬ 
son  who  also  did  the  background 
sounds  for  Danny  Kaye’s  Al¬ 
bum,  “Hans  Christian  Ander¬ 
sen.’’ 

The  sponsoring  newspaper’s 
name  is  imprinted  in  gold  on 
the  album  jacket. 
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What  Is  a  Listed  Stock? 


A  stock  exchange  is 
simply  an  organi¬ 
zation  of  brokers  and 
dealers  doing  busi¬ 
ness  for  their  custom¬ 
ers  and  themselves  in  a  specified 
market  place.  When  a  corporation’s 
securities  are  listed  on  an  exchange, 
they  are  eligible  for  trading  there  by 
members  of  that  exchange.  To  list 
securities,  a  company  must  meet 
certain  standards  of  the  exchange  and 
file  a  registration  statement  with  the 
Securities  &  Exchange  Commission. 

The  largest  of  the  country’s  securi¬ 
ties  exchanges,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  has  the  strictest  listing  re- 
fjuircments.  A  company  wishing  to 
have  its  securities  traded  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  must  show  that 
it  is  a  going  concern  with  national 
investor  interest  and  of  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  its  field,  that  at  the  time  of 
listing  it  has  substantial  net  tangible 
assets  ($10  million  or  more)  and 
demonstrated  earning  power  ( at  least 
$1  million  annually  after  taxes),  and 
that  it  has  at  least  500,000  shares  of 
stock  in  the  hands  of  no  fewer  than 
1500  persons  owning  at  least  100 
shares  each.  The  Exchange  further 
requires  that  common  stockholders 
have  voting  rights  and  expects  each 
listed  company  to  issue  and  send  to 
its  stockholders  annual  financial  state¬ 
ments  and  to  publish  periodic  reports. 

Of  the  approximately  one  million 
corporations  filing  reports  with  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department  annually, 
only  about  1200  have  securities  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
(Another  4000  or  so  are  listed  on 
other  U.  S.  exchanges.)  But  that  1200 
includes  most  of  the  giants  of  Ameri¬ 


can  industry— companies  which  em¬ 
ploy  some  20^  of  the  country’s 
civilian  labor  force,  own  30^  of  the 
OTrporate  assets  (some  $327  billion 
worth  at  the  end  of  1960),  make  two- 
thirds  of  the  corporate  net  profits, 
and  pay  60%  of  the  dividends.  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  has  the 
largest  number  of  stockholders— 
about  2  million;  and  General  Motors 
has  the  largest  number  of  shares  out¬ 
standing  —  around  280  million.  At 
the  end  of  May  1962,  the  total  market 
value  of  the  7.4  billion  shares  of  stock 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  was  $327  billion. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  being 
listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  E.x- 
change?  One  is  that  listing  provides 
a  broad  national  market  for  the  secu¬ 
rities.  In  addition,  listed  companies 
can  usually  raise  new  capital  through 
issuing  more  securities  more  eco¬ 
nomically  than  unlisted  companies. 
And  finally,  listed  companies  enjoy  the 
intangible  advantage  of  the  prestige 
of  having  their  securities  traded  in  a 
national  market. 

As  brokers,  we  are  members  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  and  of 
eight  other  registered  securities  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  United  States  where 
listed  securities  are  traded :  the  Ameri¬ 
can,  Boston,  Detroit,  Midwest,  Pacific 
Coast,  Philadelphia-Baltimore,  and 
Pittsburgh  Stock  Exchanges  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Chicago,  which  is 
better  known  as  a  commodities  ex¬ 
change  —  plus  the  Montreal  and 
Toronto  Stock  Exchanges  in  Canada. 

Ne.\t  Week: 

What  Does  Over-the-Counter 
Mean? 
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PROMOTION 


Promotion,  Research 
Shortcomings  Bared 


By  George  Wilt 

Daily  newspapers  are  weak 
on  promotion  and  research,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  daily 
newspapers  made  by  the  Gal¬ 
lagher  Report. 

“Precious  little  is  spent  for 
advertising  and  circulation  pro¬ 
motion,”  states  the  newsletter 
for  advertising,  marketing  and 
media  executives.  “Undoubtedly 
reflects  the  lack  of  competition 
from  other  newspapers.  Points 
to  dominance  of  one-newspaper 
towns.  In  ’62  most  spent  1%  to 
2%  of  ad  revenue  for  ad  pro¬ 
motion,  2%  to  5%  of  circulation 
revenue  for  circulation  promo¬ 
tion.” 

A  close  examination  of  the 
replies  to  the  Gallagher  ques¬ 
tionnaire  indicates  that  1963  will 
show  some  slight  increases  in 
both  areas,  suggesting  that 
newspaper  publishers  aro  aware 
of  their  shortcomings  in  these 
areas. 

Three  questions  in  Mr.  Gal¬ 
lagher’s  study  were  devoted  to 


promotion  and  research,  and  re¬ 
plies  from  the  348  respondents 
were  broken  down  into  four 
separate  circulation  groups,  and 
divided  between  one-paper  and 
multi-newspaper  cities. 

In  reply  to  a  question  on 
“what  percent  of  your  1962  ad 
revenue  was  spent  for  ad  pro¬ 
motion?”  under-10,000  circula¬ 
tion  publishers  admitted  to  1.4% 
in  one-paper  towns,  and  1.7% 
in  multi-paper  areas.  The  one- 
paper  cities,  however,  announced 
planned  increases  for  ad  promo¬ 
tion  of  28.6%,  with  62.5%  of 
the  multi-paper  city  publishers 
planning  to  increase  their  ad 
promotion  budgets. 

In  a  similar  question  on  cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  this  same 
circulation  group  announced 
that  they  spent  4%  and  4.9%, 
and  planned  increases  for  1963, 
with  42.9%  of  the  one-paper 
city  publishers  and  66.7%  of  the 
multi-paper  group  saying  they 
would  step  up  their  budgets. 
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FLAG  KIT 


OFFER  THIS  KIT  WITH  YOUR  MASTHEAD  As  our  public  service 

9esture,  we  are  pass- 

Hundreds  of  civic-spirited  America-minded  news-  ing  on  the  savings 
papers  from  coast  to  coast  have  been  offering  effected  by  volume 
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New  York  City,  N,  T.;  Son  Francisco,  Cal. 

PLUS  •  Free  Advortising  Matorial  •  Guaranteed  Solo 
•  Immediato  Dolivory 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 
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In  the  10,000  to  49,999  circu¬ 
lation  group,  one-newspaper 
cities  spend  1.8%  for  advertis¬ 
ing,  3.6%  for  circulation,  and 
plan  to  step  up  their  ’63  ex¬ 
penditures  by  38.5%  and  25%, 
respectively.  Publishers  in  multi¬ 
paper  cities  in  this  circulation 
group  plan  somewhat  corre¬ 
sponding  increases. 

Between  28.6%  and  66.7%  of 
publishers  of  papers  in  the  50,- 
000  to  249,999-circulation  group¬ 
ing  planned  increases  for  this 
year. 

Half  of  the  respondents  in  the 
over-250,000  circulation  group 
stated  that  they  are  increasing 
advertising  promotion  budgets, 
and  a  third  of  these  largest 
newspapers  plan  to  step  up  cir¬ 
culation  promotion. 

Papers  in  this  group  spent 
.6%  of  their  ad  revenue  on  pro¬ 
motion  in  1962,  and  2.9%  of 
their  circulation  income  to  de¬ 
velop  more  circulation. 

Research  Queried 

Respondents  were  also  asked 
if  they  had  done  any  market  or 
media  research  studies  in  the 
past  two  years.  Newspapers 
wero  questioned  on  whether  they 
used  research,  maintained  a 
.separate  research  department, 
or  whether  research  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  and  whether  they  had 
done  audience  or  studies. 

In  Bernard  Gallagher’s  sum¬ 
mary,  he  states  that  in  the 
multi-newspaper  towns,  all  the 
big  papers  have  research  de¬ 
partments,  and  are  sold  on  both 
market  and  audience  research, 
while  in  one-paper  cities  they 
do  little  or  nothing. 

He  summarizes  that  "most  of 
the  smaller  papers  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  market  or 
audience  research,  have  no  re¬ 
search  facilities.  Majority 
haven’t  made  a  pantry  study 
in  the  past  two  years.” 

Mr.  Gallagher  attributes  the 
paltry  sums  appropriated  for 
market  and  audience  research 
to  a  head-in-hand  attitude  of 
publishers. 

For  a  complete,  free  copy  of 
the  report,  “State  of  the  Daily 
Press,”  Editor  &  PuBUSHiai 
readers  can  write  to  The  Gal¬ 
lagher  Report,  500  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gallagher  says  that  the 
results  of  his  study  indicate  a 
“good  opportunity  for  national 
reps.” 

Editor  &  PuBLiSHBt  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  study,  which  in¬ 
cludes  such  a  large  response 
from  smaller  newspapers,  offers 
an  opportunity  for  service  to 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tion  Association.  NNPA  could 
be  of  considerable  help,  possibly 
by  setting  up  a  consultation 
committee  to  meet  with  pub¬ 


lishers  of  smaller  newspapers  to 
help  them  set  up  research  and 
promotion  programs.  The  news¬ 
papers,  too,  can  help,  by  join¬ 
ing  and  requesting  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  NNPA. 

*  *  * 

SKI  JUMPS  —  The  Denver 
Post  launched  its  second  annual 
Junior  Ski  Jump  School  this 
winter,  with  several  hundred 
Colorado  youngsters  between  4 
and  18  participating  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  service  promotion.  Boys  with 
adequate  basic  skiing  skills  fill 
out  a  coupon  in  the  Post,  have 
a  parent  sign  it,  and  take  the 
coupon  to  Winter  Park  ski  area, 
west  of  Denver  in  the  Front 
Range  of  the  Rockies.  They  re¬ 
ceive  expert  instruction  in  ski 
jumping  from  several  noted 
skiers.  Competitions  are  held 
weekly,  so  the  boys  get  practice 
at  jumping  competition.  The 
youngsters  begin  —  depending 
on  their  skiing  abilities  —  on 
low  jumps,  and  gradually  pro¬ 
gress  to  higher,  steeper  jumps. 

Ski  jumping,  the  experts  say, 
is  actually  safer  than  any  other 
type  of  skiing.  Though  more 
spectacular,  casualties  are  far 
fewer. 

“We  believe  this  to  be  the 
only  ski  jumping  school  for  kids 
in  the  nation,”  says  A1  Arnold, 
who  handles  this  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  service  events  for  the  Post. 
After  the  youngster  attends  two 
instruction  meets  and  partici¬ 
pates  in  at  least  one  competi¬ 
tive  jumping  meet,  he  is  issued 
a  Denver  Post  “rated  jumper” 
arm  patch  and  billfold  card. 
These  entitle  him  to  reduced  ski 
lift  rates  at  Winter  Park. 

How  well  does  the  instruction 
train  the  boys?  Six  boys  selected 
from  the  Denver  Post  jump 
school  participated  in  the  na¬ 
tional  junior  jumping  meet  at 
Steamboat  Springs,  Colorado. 
One  ranked  second,  two  were 
fourth  in  different  divisions, 
one  was  sixth,  one  eighth  and 
one  eleventh. 

*  *  * 

KUDOS  TO  PAULA— Paula 
Kent,  promotion  director  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  won  two  first 
place  awai'ds  in  the  1962  state¬ 
wide  competition  sponsored  by 
the  California  Press  Women. 
One  award  was  for  publicity 
and  promotion  by  direct  mail, 
the  other  for  display  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  Union  and  Tribune  were 
also  recent  recipients  of  the 
first  place  trophy  for  Best 
Newspaper  Promotions  (dailies 
over  100,000)  in  the  1963  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  contest.  The  entry 
submitted  by  Miss  Kent  was  a 
scrapbook  containing  a  sampling 
of  sustained  effort  in  overall 
promotion  throughout  1962.  It 
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was  the  ninth  such  first  place  in 
best  newspaper  promotion  for 
the  San  Diepo  daily  newspapers. 
The  newspapers  won  the  award 
every  year  since  1951  except 
1961  when  they  placed  second, 
and  1956  and  1957  when  they 
were  not  entejed  in  the  com¬ 
petition.  Miss  Kent  has  lieen 
promotion  manager  of  both 
newspapers  since  1949. 

«  «  * 

AWARDS  —  “The  Washinff- 
ton  Post  is  proud  to  salute 
three  more  of  its  prize-winning 
stair  members,”  says  a  new  i)ro- 
motion  folder  from  the  nation’s 
capital.  The  brochure  reprints 
news  stories  from  the  Post  an¬ 
nouncing  aw'ards  to  drama  critic 
Dick  Coe,  and  reporters  Eve 
Edstrom  and  Morton  Mintz. 

*  *  * 

POCKETSIZE  —  Newspaper 
representatives  Mulligan  &  Mc¬ 
Donald  have  released  a  16-page, 
pocket-size  brochure  on  the 
northern  Monmouth  market  area 
for  the  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Regis¬ 
ter,  The  booklet,  printed  entire¬ 
ly  in  red,  includes  market  and 
coverage  data,  including  infor¬ 
mation  on  industry,  recreation, 
the  Signal  Corps’  Fort  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  the  newspaper’s  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  market. 

* 

COLORING  BOOK  —  Laurie 
Cavanaugh  at  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Trib^ine  has  come  up 


with  a  smart  classified  promo¬ 
tion  page.  Open  line-drawings 
make  a  “coloring  book”  for  kids. 
Eight  cartoons  on  the  page  cov¬ 
ers  most  want-ad  classifications. 
Kids  coloring  the  page  and  send¬ 
ing  them  to  the  paper  can  win 
tickets  to  the  Shrine  Circus  (my, 
another  contest!) 

*  *  * 

COLORING  BOOK— Moloney, 
Regan  &  Schmitt,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  for  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Star-Ledger, 
have  produced  a  “Royal  Family 
Coloring  Book,”  for  distribution 
to  advertising  prospects  and 
agencies.  A  box  of  crayons  was 
mailed  with  each  copy  of  the 
12-page  book.  Tom  Craddock, 
MR&S  promotion  manager,  says 
that  no  finished  art  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  book.  Comprehen¬ 
sive  layouts  were  photographed 
in  line  for  the  litho  job,  with 
captions  done  in  Speedball  pen, 
eliminating  any  typesetting. 
Color  Tom  thrifty. 

*  *  « 

PRESIDENTS— The  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer  offered  readers 
a  portfolio  containing  34  high 
quality  engravings  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States.  The 
ll-by-12-inch  engravings,  plus 
a  fact-finder  wheel  and  a  replica 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  could  be  obtained  by  send¬ 
ing  in  a  coupon  with  82  cents. 
The  promotion  has  broken 


records  and  swamped  the  paper’s 
business  office.  Nearly  40,000 
orders  have  come  in  to  date,  and 
the  end  isn’t  in  sight.  Additional 
portfolios  had  to  be  ordered  to 
meet  the  demand. 

*  *  * 

DOCTORS — The  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  recently  ran  a 
.series  of  in-paper  advertisements 
kidding  “medical”  television 
commercials.  “What  do  you  take, 
doctor?”  asked  one  headline, 
followed  by  the  sub-head,  “I 
take  the  Morning  News  to  feel 
good  again!”  Another  ad  shouts, 
“Do  as  doctors  do!”  Flat  re¬ 
prints  of  the  ads,  along  with  a 
form  letter  and  subscription 
blank  were  sent  to  a  list  of  500 
doctors  in  the  .state  of  Delaware. 
Promotion  Manager  Omer 
Shively  expects  to  follow  up  this 
campaign  with  a  similar  one 
directed  to  lawyers,  optometrists 
and  other  professional  groups. 

*  *  * 

FASHION  SHOW— Miss  Uni¬ 
verse,  Norma  Beatriz  Nolan  of 
Argentina,  was  one  of  more  than 
25  high-fashion  models  who  dis¬ 
played  the  latest  styles  at  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat’s  14th 
semi-annual  Spring  Fashion 
Show.  The  models  featured  the 
apparel  of  five  St.  Louis  depart¬ 
ment  and  clothing  stores.  Star 
of  the  show  was  Mimi  Benzell, 
former  Met  star,  who  sang  both 
classical  and  modem  selections. 


YANKTON  —  The  Yankton 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Press  &  Dakotan 
has  released  a  new  market  data 
folder,  featuring  information  on 
its  South  Dakota- Nebraska  cir¬ 
culation  area  coverage.  Included 
is  1963  estimates  for  five  South 
Dakota  and  two  Nebraska 
Counties.  All  information  in  the 
folder  is  from  the  1963  Editor 
&  PiBLisiiER  Market  Guide. 
The  folder  also  features  a  map 
of  the  market,  and  an  aerial 
photo  of  the  city. 

*  *  * 

EXCELLENCE  —  The  Birm- 
inghayn  (Mich.)  Eccentric  has 
released  a  new  promotion  piece 
announcing  that  it  has  won  the 
award  for  general  excellence  of 
the  Michigan  Press  Association. 
The  folder  also  includes  market 
coverage  comparisons  and  data 
on  retail  sales,  comparing  the 
city  of  Birmingham  with  Oak¬ 
land  County. 

• 

Big  Credit  Union 

Dallas 

The  News  Credit  Union, 
started  13  years  ago  by  seven 
members  and  $35,  today  has  a 
membership  of  nearly  1400  and 
assets  in  excess  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars.  Loans  are 
made  to  members  to  help  pay 
doctors,  taxes,  and  education 
bills,  and  to  help  finance  vaca¬ 
tions,  furniture,  cars,  etc. 


r\r\r\r 


by  the  M-A-N  push-button  process 

The  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  was  designed 
to  meet  the  rigid  requirements  of  the  most  sophisticated 
newspaper  operation  ...  and  has  proven  its  capabilities  in 
actual  production.  It  casts,  shaves,  cools,  dries  and  trims 
a  predetermined  number  of  plates  from  any  standard  news¬ 
paper  mat.  For  a  completely  modern  molding  and  casting 
operation  tlje  M-A-N  Caster/Finisher  should  be  comple¬ 
mented  by  the  fully-automatic  M-A-N  Multopress.  Both  are 
available  exclusively  through  R.  Hoe  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  St.,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  Wm  W  b 

M-A-N  CASTER/FINISHER 


minimum 

of 

3 

PLATES 
a  minute 
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CIRCLLATION 

Paper  Uses  District 
Managers  For  Sales 


Chicago 

District  circulation  managers 
makinfi:  sales  calls,  sometimes 
with  carrier  boys  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sales  instruction,  are 
adding  400  customers  a  year, 
Kenneth  Todd  of  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post  Tribune,  told  the 
Central  States  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  meeting  here 
March  10-12. 

This  procedure  is  a  real  test 
of  district  managers’  abilities, 
Mr.  Todd  said,  aiid  most  of  them 
are  doing  well  with  the  plan, 
which  is  tied  in  with  the  bonus 
program. 

“You’ve  got  to  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  routes  and  of  the 
boys  in  order  to  come  up  with 
sales  ideas,’’  Mr.  Todd  said, 
“and  the  district  managers  who 
know  them  best  come  up  with 
the  best  ideas  and  the  most 
sales. 

“Also,  taking  the  carrier  on 
sales  calls  raises  the  stature  of 
the  district  man.  It  makes  him 
more  than  just  a  checker  of 
routes  and  the  boys’  work.’’ 

The  Post  Tribune  requires 
that  each  district  manager  make 
12  sales  calls  every  two  weeks. 
Some  make  double  that  number, 
Mr.  Todd  said.  The  paper  also 
requires  that  carriers  must  ac¬ 
company  the  manager  on  at  least 
four  of  the  calls  and  that  three 
sales  be  made  during  the  two 
weeks. 

Help  To  Carriers 

The  paper’s  10  city  and  four 
country  district  men  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  program  which  Mr. 
Todd  describe  as  a  big  help  to 
the  carriers  as  well  as  increas¬ 
ing  the  income  of  the  managers 
and  the  boys. 

“In  many  cases  we  have 
found,’’  he  said,  “that  the  car¬ 
riers  tr>'  to  outdo  the  managers 
in  getting  new  customers  and 
that  proves  to  be  a  very  healthy 
situation.” 

John  F.  Melosch,  Terre  Haute 
(Ind.)  Tribune  &  Star,  said  his 
paper  has  had  success  with  a 
district  managers’  “coffee  break 
time”  on  the  last  Friday  of  every 
month,  selecting  a  different  ter¬ 
ritory  each  month. 

Letters  are  sent  by  the  paper 
to  each  district  manager  on  the 
Monday  before  the  week  of  the 
meeting  informing  them  where 
it  will  be  held. 

“We  go  from  about  9:30  a.m. 
until  noon,  drinking  coffee,  eat¬ 
ing  rolls  and  hashing  over  the 
problems  of  the  various  man¬ 


agers,”  Mr.  Melosch  said.  “The 
things  we  and  the  managers 
learn  are  surprising.  The  coffee 
breaks  are  a  good  change  of 
pace.  They  give  the  paper  a 
chance  to  pat  individuals  on  the 
back  for  good  w’ork  and  the  men 
like  that. 

t'ompelilion  Keen 

“Top  district  manager  of  the 
month  is  given  a  trophy  with  his 
name  on  it  and  he  can  keep  it 
for  30  days.  If  he  wins  it  three 
months  in  a  row'  he  takes  per¬ 
manent  possession.  No  one  has 
done  that  yet,  which  .shows  that 
competition  for  the  trophy  and 
m*w’  business  is  mighty  keen.” 

Mr.  Melosch  said  the  pajier 
j)ays  mileage  to  those  that  turn 
in  expenses  for  attending  the 
meetings.  He  advised  CSCMA 
members  to  set  up  similar  sys¬ 
tems,  adding  that  “it  really  has 
w’orked”  for  the  Tribune  &  Star. 

R.  W.  Taylor,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  suggested  that  circula¬ 
tion  managers  use  helicopters 
to  deliver  bundles  to  distant 
areas  and  to  rush  bundles  to 
central  truck  pickup  points. 

Use  of  the  new  airsleds  the 
Army  is  w’orking  with  also  is 
worth  considering,  he  said.  They 
will  go  over  w'ater,  mud,  snow 
and  cross  riv'ers  where  there 
are  no  bridges  and  could  be  the 
vehicle  that  will  in  the  future 
deliver  newspapers  to  carrier 
boys  quickly  and  economically 
no  matter  what  the  weather  or 
road  conditions. 

The  convention,  attended  by 
nearly  200,  elect^  William  T. 
Jardine,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  1963-64  presi¬ 
dent. 

*  *  * 

CARRIERS  LN  UNION 

In  a  petition  filed  with  the 
St.  Louis  office  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  home-de- 
liver>'  carriers  are  seeking  rec¬ 
ognition  as  employes  of  the  Post- 
Dispatch  and  the  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat,  respectively,  and  of  the 
carriers’  union  as  their  bargain¬ 
ing  agent. 

After  a  strike  in  1945,  the 
carriers’  union  won  contracts 
with  the  newspapers  under  the 
provisions  of  the  old  Wagner 
Labor  Act.  Because  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
changed  the  employe  status  of 
the  carriers,  the  newspapers  de¬ 
clined  to  renew  contracts  with 
the  union  in  1961, 

In  a  suit  in  Federal  Court,  the 


carriers  asked  for  a  ruling  on 
two  counts  —  one,  that  the  un¬ 
ion  is  a  labor  organization  and 
has  the  right  to  negotiate  with 
the  publishers  as  to  carriers’ 
compensation,  without  violating 
the  anti-trust  laws;  or,  alter¬ 
nately,  that  if  denied  the  fore¬ 
going  the  carriers  be  held  to  be 
“individual  entrepreneurs”  and 
that  the  publishers  could  not  fix 
retail  prices  but  only  suggest 
them. 

The  newspapers  contended 
that  any  agreement  as  to  com¬ 
pensation  with  the  union  would 
be  an  agreement  to  fix  the  price 
of  an  article  in  commerce  and, 
thus,  a  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

The  suit  was  dismissed,  the 
courts  holding  that  if  any 
remedy  was  available  to  the  un¬ 
ion  it  would  lie  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  NLRB. 

In  this  1961  suit,  the  car¬ 
riers’  union  contended  that  the 
compensation  of  the  carriers  is 
determined  by  the  newspapers  to 
the  extent  that  the  publishers 
prescribe  lx)th  the  wholesale 
prices  paid  by  union  members 
and  the  retail  prices  they  can 
charge  their  customers. 

The  newspapers  maintain  that 
although  they  do  announce  a 
price  policy,  this  does  not  legally 
prevent  the  individual  carrier 
from  charging  more. 

The  crux  of  the  debate  is 
whether  the  newspapers  shall 
maintain  the  right  to  print  on 
the  front  pages  the  words  “Price 
7c”  while  there  is  also  no  or¬ 
ganized  collective  bargaining  to 
determine  the  wholesale  prices. 
*  *  * 

ABC  RULES  CHANGED 

Two  rule  changes,  both  ap¬ 
plying  to  newspapers,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  Board  of  Directors, 
become  effective  with  reports  for 
the  period  ending  March  31. 

One  change  permits  publish¬ 
ers  to  add  circulation  and  census 
data  to  existing  average  paid 
circulation  breakdowns  in  their 
Audit  Reports  and  Publisher’s 
Statements.  The  other  change 
substantially  revises  a  portion 
of  the  rule  governing  the  re¬ 
porting  of  circulation  on  holi¬ 
days. 

Applicable  primarily  to  daily 
newspapers,  the  first  rule  change 
gives  publishers  the  option  of 
showing  average  paid  circula¬ 
tion  for  county  of  publication. 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti¬ 
cal  Area,  Census  Metropolitan 
Area,  or  both;  plus  population 
and  occupied  housing  unit  data. 

On  newspapers  where  this  is 
used,  Paragraph  1  of  the  ABC 
reports  will  be  divided  into  two 
sections:  one  reporting  average 
paid  circulation  by  zones  and 
distribution  methods  (as  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  shown) ;  and  the 


other  reporting  average  paid  cir¬ 
culation  by  these  “other  geo¬ 
graphical  areas.” 

Figures  shown  in  the  optional 
compilation  would  be  circula¬ 
tion  data  w'hich  are  included  in 
totals  reported  in  the  mandatory 
zonal  breakdown. 

The  revised  section  of  the 
“holiday”  rule  says  that  when 
a  publisher  changes  his  normal 
distribution  plan  and  distributes 
copies  of  a  morning  issue  to  eve¬ 
ning  subscribers  (or  copies  of 
an  evening  issue  to  morning  sub- 
.scribers),  the  circulation  for 
tho.se  days  may  be  included  in 
paid  circulation  in  Paragraphs  1 
and  5  of  Bureau  reports.  If  he 
elects  to  do  so,  the  publi.sher 
must  maintain  records  as  .sub¬ 
stantiation  that  the  copies  so 
distributed  will  qualify  as  paid 
circulation. 

While  Paragraphs  1  and  5  will 
show  average  paid  circulation 
and  unpaid  distribution  for  the 
period  of  the  report,  the  revised 
rule  will  require  that  total  ac¬ 
tual  paid  circulation  for  each 
holiday  and  the  average  total 
paid  circulation  exclusive  of 
holidays  during  the  period  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  reports  (Publisher’s 
Statement  and  Audit  Report)  be 
.show’n  in  Par.  15,  along  with 
other  explanatorj'  information. 

If  records  to  substantiate  the 
copies  served  as  paid  circulation 
are  not  maintained,  the  circula¬ 
tion  for  those  days  shall  not  be 
included  in  paid  circulation,  but 
will  l)e  reported  separately  in 

Paragraph  15. 

«  «  * 

‘UNDIGNIFIED’ 

State  Rep.  Clinton  Haight, 
Jr.  (D-Baker),  voiced  objection 
to  newspaper  sales  racks  in 
front  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Oregon’s  capital 
city.  He  said  they  lend  “an  un- 
digrnified  atmosphere  to  our 
hallowed  halls.” 

“We  need  ’em  to  keep  the 
public  eye  on  us,”  Mr.  Haight 
said,  “but  I  object  to  the  carni¬ 
val  atmosphere.” 

The  Salem  Statesman  and  the 
Capital  Journal  are  daily  news- 
newspapers  published  in  Salem 
and  the  Capital  Press  is  a 
weekly.  Daily  editions  of  the 
Oregonian  and  the  Oregon  Jour¬ 
nal  are  also  on  the  stands. 

• 

Change  of  Name 

London 

On  April  7  the  Sunday  Pic¬ 
torial  will  become  the  Sunday 
Mirror.  The  change  in  name  was 
ordered  by  Cecil  H.  King  to 
coincide  with  a  re-designed  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  which  will  strive 
to  appeal  to  readers  in  a  wider 
market.  In  the  Mirror  Group, 
he  said,  both  the  Pictorial  and 
the  People  have  aimed  at  the 
same  market. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Sound  Ad  Policies 
Aid  Personnel  Agency 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel, 

(ilasMfied  Advrrti.sinK  Director,  New  Y'<»rk  Post 


With  an  advertising:  budg:et 
of  $80,000  per  year,  of  which 
90'7r  g:oes  into  Classified,  31- 
year-old  John  Fanning:,  head  of 
the  Fanning:  Personnel  Ag:ency 
in  New  York,  has  seen  his  busi¬ 
ness  gprow  from  a  standing:  start 
nine  years  ag:o  to  a  position  of 
leadership  in  the  field  today. 
He  attributes  his  g:rowth  to  a 
number  of  factors  but  want  ads 
get  top  credit. 

The  newspaper  strike  pro¬ 
vided  the  Fanning:  ag:ency  with 
a  unique  opportunity  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  its  classified 
advertising:  policies.  He  credits 
the  maintenance  of  his  place¬ 
ments  at  near  normal  levels  in 
the  face  of  a  30%  decline  by  the 
industry,  to  the  stronjf  institu¬ 
tional  aspects  of  his  day  in  and 
day  out  PROGRAM. 

If  anything:,  Mr.  Fanning: 
says,  his  experience  during:  the 
newspaper  blackout  has  sub¬ 
stantiated  his  stress  on  continu¬ 
ous,  dominant,  promotion  and 
will  probably  result  in  even 
greater  efforts  in  the  future. 

His  use  of  Classified  via  di 
Russo  &  Falbom  Inc.,  however, 
is  not  haphazard,  follow-the- 
leader  advertising. 

In  forming  his  agency  Mr. 
Fanning  analyzed  the  areas 
where  he  could  gain  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  Promotion  was 
the  area  selected  as  the  one  that 
offered  the  greatest  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Right  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Fanning’s  concept  of  Classified 
advertising  had  a  two-fold  ob¬ 
jective:  first,  the  immediate  re¬ 
sults,  bringing  in  qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  to  fill  specific  job  or¬ 
ders;  second,  to  build  a  strong 
company  identity  through  long¬ 
term  continuity  of  ad  layouts, 
copy  style,  ad  sizes,  selected 
positions,  and  other  factors  im¬ 
portant  to  a  sound  advertising 
program. 

Nothing  Cryptic 

These  concepts  were  imple¬ 
mented  in  many  ways.  A  deter¬ 
mined  effort  was  made  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  cryptic  classified  ab¬ 
breviations,  working  toward  use 
of  copy  in  classified  ads  which 
would  better  define  the  position 
and  the  qualifications  it  re¬ 
quired.  A  great  deal  of  effort 
was  expended  in  devising  a  for¬ 
mat  which  would  be  distinctive 
even  within  the  limitations  of 
the  classified  columns.  Stress 
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was  placed  on  the  industries  in 
which  the  agency  specialized, 
and  keeping  a  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  these  selected  indus¬ 
tries  became  mandatory.  Thus, 
an  ad  for  a  securities  analyst 
for  a  Wall  Street  firm  would  be 
written  with  accurate  termi- 
nolog:y  and  a  full  understanding 
of  what  the  position  entailed. 

John  Fanning  also  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  use  of  full  col¬ 
umn  agency  listings  —  sup¬ 
ported  by  rifle-shot  spot  ads  — 
as  a  means  toward  building  an 
institutional  image  for  his  or¬ 
ganization.  Maintaining  con¬ 
tinuity  was  a  little  more  diffi¬ 
cult  —  and  required  more  cour¬ 
age.  This  required  the  consist¬ 
ent  use  of  large  space  in  the 
classified  columns  regardless  of 
economic  cycles  or  seasonal  low- 
volume  periods.  This  is  the  one 
area  where  Mr.  Fanning  be¬ 
lieves  many  agencies  fall  down. 
He  also  feels  that  the  tendency 
to  consider  a  few  weeks’  trial  of 
an  advertising  medium  or  plan 
to  be  totally  inadequate  to  a 
fair  analysis  of  the  plan’s  va¬ 
lidity.  Four  to  six  months  are 
the  minimum  used  by  his  organ¬ 
ization  to  give  a  new  plan  a 
fair  trial. 

While  he  advertises  every  day, 
Mr.  Fanning  places  his  largest 
bursts  of  classified  space,  some¬ 
times  three  columns  side  by  side 
in  the  New  York  Times  under 
the  “female”  classification  and 
the  same  under  “male”  on  Sun¬ 
days  with  another  big  splash  on 
Wednesdays.  “The  personnel 
agencies,”  he  said,  “have  estab¬ 
lished  these  two  days  as  their 
big  days  and  thus  created  a 
market  place  for  job  seekers. 
And,”  he  added,  “it  is  our  ijolicy 
to  dominate  the  market  place.” 

A  strong  believer  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  his  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  Mr.  Fanning 
does  not  depend  upon  asking  the 
job  applicants  where  they  saw 
a  particulaar  ad  which  brought 
them  into  the  office.  He’  has 
learned  that  the  applicants  can¬ 
not  be  depended  upon  to  be  pre¬ 
cise  on  this  point  which  is  all 
important  to  him  but  of  little 
leal  concern  to  the  job  hunter. 
A  Fanning  receptionist  shows 
the  applicant  the  ads  which  have 
appeared  on  the  previous  day 
and  has  the  individual  point  to 
the  ad  which  brought  him  into 
the  office.  In  this  way  the  proper 
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medium  is  credited  with  the  re¬ 
sults  and  the  applicant  can  lie 
directed  to  the  interviewer  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  particular  listing. 

♦  ♦  * 

LEADERS  IN  LINAGE 

The  United  States,  Australia 
and  Scandinavia  are  the  three 
major  centers  for  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  world. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  dis¬ 
covered  some  startling  facts 
about  classified  after  analyzing 
its  recent  “Classified  World 
I^eadership  Contest,”  according 
to  CAM  Frank  W.  Lester.  Lin¬ 
age  figures,  classified  sections, 
foreign  language  letters  and  a 
mass  of  statistics  flowed  into 
contest  headquarters. 

Frankly,  the  Los  Angeles  ad¬ 
men  were  astounded  at  the  wide 
use  of  classified  around  the 
world. 

The  world  leader  was  the 
Times  with  29,333,086  lines  dur¬ 
ing  1962.  Next  was  the  New 
York  Times  with  18,303,292 
lines,  and  the  Sydney  (N.  S.  W.) 
Morning  Herald  was  third  with 
16,337,769  lines.  Next  came  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  15,120,580; 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  14,951,- 
389,  and  San  Francisco  Exam¬ 
iner,  14,853,670. 

Among  other  big-linage  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  were  The  Age, 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  13,611,136 
lines;  Dagens  Nyheter,  Stock¬ 
holm,  12,703,793 ;  Berlingske 
Tidende,  Copenhagen,  10,290,- 
899;  Toronto  Star,  9,968,565; 
Montreal  Star,  9,557,261;  Mont¬ 
real  La  Presse,  8,439,562. 

Other  leaders  following  close¬ 
ly  included  the  Auckland  Star, 
Adelaide  Advertiser,  Brisbane 
Courier  Mail,  O  Estados  de  Sao 
Paulo,  Arheiderhladet,  Oslo; 
Aftenposten,  Oslo;  Politiken, 
Copenhagen ;  Sydsvenska  Dag- 
hladet  Snallposten,  Malmo,  Swe¬ 
den;  Correio  de  Manha,  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  Jomal  de  Brasil,  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  Christchurch  Star, 
New  Zealand,  and  Vancouver 
Sun,  Canada. 

Classified  leaders  in  other 
countries  included  Manchester 
Evening  Post  in  England,  Paris 
Soir  in  France,  South  China 
Morning  Post  in  Hong  Kong, 
Yomiuri  Shimhun  in  Japan, 
Corriere  della  Serra  of  Milan 
and  II  Tempo  of  Rome,  in  Italy; 
El  Universal  in  Mexico,  and  the 
Times  of  India,  in  Bombay, 
India. 

Purpose  of  the  contest  was  to 
obtain  estimates  from  contest¬ 
ants  on  the  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  lead  of  the  Times  over  the 
second-place  newspaper  in  the 
world  for  1962. 

Winner  of  the  28-day  trip 
around  the  world  was  Mrs.  War¬ 
ren  E.  Spain  of  Los  Angeles, 
whose  estimate  of  11,029,744 
missed  the  exact  leadership  fig¬ 
ure  (11,029,794)  by  50  lines. 
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As  one  of  the  nation's  most 
popular  resort  areas,  the  “Sun¬ 
shine  State”  has  more  than  its 
share  of  highway  accidents  in¬ 
volving  out-of-state  motorists. 
Responsible  residents  of  the 
state  are  concerned  as  to  what 
effect  this  situation  might  have 
on  their  automobile  insurance 
rates.  The  fact  is  that  rates  in 
each  rating  territory  in  each 
state  are  based  solely  on  the 
claims  and  loss  experience  of 
vehicles  actually  garaged  in 
that  particular  territory.  Thus, 
the  residents  of  any  state  or 
any  rating  territory  are  able  to 
keep  their  automobile  insur¬ 
ance  rates  low  through  their 
own  individual  actions. 

For  detailed  background 
material  on  the  automobile 
imuranee  rate  tituation  in 
your  particular  area  contact 
any  one  of  the  Inturance  In¬ 
formation  Institute  offices 
listed  below. 

EASTERN  REGION 
110  William  Street 
New  York  38,  N.Y. 

Phone:  BEekman  3-7650 
MIDWESTERN  REGION 
175  West  Jackson  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  III. 

Phono:  WAbash  2-5584 
PACIFIC  REGION 
315  Montgomery  Street 
San  Francisco  4,  Calif. 

Phono:  EXbrook  2-3185 
SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 
319  Trust  Company  of  Ga.  Bldg. 

Atlanta  3,  Ga. 

Phono:  JAckson  5-8323 
SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 
916  Colcord  Building 
Oklahoma  City  2,  Okla. 

Phone:  CEntral  5-9397 

INSURANCE 

INFORMATION 

INSTITUTE 

1 10  William  Street  f  ii 
New  York  38,  N.  Y, 

A  Public  Information  and  Public  Edu¬ 
cation  Agency,  Supported  by  More  Than 
300  Capital  Stock  Insurance  Companies 
Through  Eight  Industry  Associations 
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coordination  l>etween  these  vari¬ 
ous  national  or  regional  units,” 
Mr.  Goss  explained,  “we  opened 
a  European  office  in  19.55.” 

He  said  that  Loet  Velmans,  a 
former  Dutch  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent  and  mafrazine  editor, 
who  had  worked  for  several 
years  on  international  accounts 
at  H&K’s  New  York  head¬ 
quarters,  was  entrusted  with  its 
direction.  As  the  influx  of  larpre 
American  corporations  into 
Europe  gained  momentum,  the 
office  continued  to  expand. 

In  Geneva,  important  inter¬ 
national  center  for  many  major 
American  corporations,  H&K 
International,  with  Mr.  Velmans 
as  executive  vncepresident,  today 
has  a  staff  of  five  account  execu¬ 
tives.  Two  senior  men,  with  vice- 
presidential  status,  are  in  charge 


in  a  provincial  prefect’s  office, 
then  have  to  explain  to  him  what 
their  company  is  and  what  it 
does,”  Mr.  Goss  said.  “They  may 
have  trouble  recruiting  skilled 
local  personnel.  Why  should  a 
man  leave  a  lifetime  job  with 
Bayer  or  Montecatini  to  work 
for  someone  he  does  not  know, 
even  if  the  pay  is  higher? 

“.4nd  if  the  American  firm 
pays  too  much,  it  may  run  into 
trouble  with  local  trade  and 
manufacturer’s  associations,  who 
frequently  have  the  ear  of 
powerful  groups  in  Parliament, 
where  the  American  company 
has  not  a  single  friend.” 

Mr.  Goss  continued:  “Should 
the  company  bank  on  its  Amer¬ 
ican  reputation  and  make  a  big 
initial  splash,  or  should  it  do  its 
best  to  blend  into  the  local 
.scenery  and  act  as  if  it  were 
purely  a  local  firm?  These  are 
matters  which  vary  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country"  and  from  industry’ 
to  industry,”  Mr.  Goss  said. 


associates  has  helped  American 
clients  to  gather  European  pho¬ 
tographic  and  other  material 
which  enables  them  to  mount 
specific  PR  programs  in  the  U.S. 
It  has  helped  to  introduce  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  industry  federa¬ 
tions  to  Europe,  not  merely  by 
presenting  their  case  to  the 
press,  but  by  organizing  a  series 
of  personal  appointments  at  the 
highest  official  level. 

“Our  network,”  Mr.  Goss  said, 
“has  worked  with  all  European 
mass  media,  not  only  the  \’arious 
categories  of  printed  publica¬ 
tions,  but  also  the  government- 
controlled  television  networks.” 

Ix>nKet«t  Way 

Getting  back  to  working  with 
European  press,  Mr.  Goss  said 
that  both  H&K  and  its  associ¬ 
ates  have  learned  that  the  surest 
— if  the  longest — way  to  success 
is  the  adaption  of  American  PR 
principles  to  each  European 
situation. 


“In  another  vein,”  Mr.  Goss  j  1 
went  on,  “American  corporate  j 
attitudes  toward  the  public  are 
beginning  to  be  respected,  if  not  * 
always  accepted.  European  cor¬ 
porations  are  beginning  to  talk  i 

about  their  activities  to  an 
extent  not  known  before  World 
War  II.” 

Knowledge  of  Area  | 

As  for  the  second  prerequisite  | 

— area  specialization — Mr.  Goss 
emphasized  that  intimate  knowl-  i 
edge  of  the  area’s  political  and 
economic  make-up,  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  its  labor  relations,  public 
and  official  attitudes  toward  the 
U.S.  and  toward  American  cor¬ 
porations,  the  ever-expanding 
consumer  market,  plus  the 
required  skills  to  use  this  knowl¬ 
edge,  is  indispensable  when 
American  clients  need  to  know 
what  Europeans — and  for  valid 
reasons  —  to  appoint  to  the 
boards  of  overseas  subsidiaries. 

“This  knowledge  too,”  Mr. 


of  the  Italian  and  German  mar¬ 
kets.  A  third  executive  coordin¬ 
ates  activities  in  the  French 
markets,  while  a  fourth  handles 
various  operations  and  contacts 
inside  Switzerland.  Mr.  Velmans 
himself  controls  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  pipeline  between  Geneva 
and  London.  He  also  shares, 
with  the  other  officers,  super- 
x’ision  of  the  Scandinavian, 
Dutch  and  Belgian  areas. 

Typical  Problem 

Asked  to  give  an  example  of 
the  typical  kind  of  problem  the 
European  organizations  have 
been  called  upon  to  deal  with, 
Mr.  Goss  offered  the  case  of  a 
large  American  company,  well- 
known  in  the  U.S.,  w’hich  wanted 
to  set  up  manufacturing  and 
sales  operations  in  several  Euro¬ 
pean  countries.  Nobody  in 
Europe  had  ever  heard  of  either 
the  company  or  the  product. 

“American  company  officials 
first  meet  local  problems  when 
they  are  asked  to  cool  their  heels 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $600,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

Ts  kMS  la  tsseli  with  markalint, 
■dMrIUinf.  sukllihlni  sad  sraakli 
arts  la  Aattralla  raad 
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Constant  Interchange 

.According  to  H&K’s  president, 
the  job  of  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel  is  not  only  to  smooth  a  com¬ 
pany’s  way  in  each  individual 
country  but,  since  there  is  a 
constant  interchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  between  Common  Market 
members,  to  recommend  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  complement 
and  reinforce  each  other  in  the 
whole  continental  area. 

He  said  that  in  its  European 
oi>erations  H&K  International 
functions,  as  does  the  parent 
company  in  the  U.S.,  with  first 
emphasis  upon  counseling  in 
over-all  and  in  specific  areas. 
This  is  followed  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  country-by-country  pro¬ 
grams,  where  desired,  and  when 
programs  and  projects  hav’e  been 
adopted  by  the  client,  the  firm 
and  its  associates  are  prepared 
to  put  them  into  effect.  The  pro¬ 
grams  cover  all  phases  of  PR 
together  w’ith  activities  related 
to  marketing  and  product  public¬ 
ity. 

Mr.  Goss  said  that  H&K 
International  and  its  netw’ork  of 


“American  and  other  clients 
are  generally  advised  to  under¬ 
take  pin-pointed,  highly  selec¬ 
tive  campaigns  rather  than  loud 
splashes  via  mass  editorial  and 
advertising  drives,”  Mr.  Goss 
explained.  “The  clarification  of 
objectives  and  the  selection  of 
target  groups  of  the  public,  with 
.special  emphasis  on  opinion 
leaders,  remains  a  cardinal  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Hill  and  Knowlton 
activity,  in  Europe  as  in  the 
U.S.  The  Hill  and  Knowlton 
team  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent  has  found 
that  a  cautious  but  straightfor¬ 
ward  approach  to  public  rela¬ 
tions  produces  the  best  long- 
range  results.” 

2  Prerequisites 

Mr.  Goss  said  that  H&K  Inter¬ 
national’s  team  today  meets  two 
basic  prerequisites:  1)  It  is 
versed  in  U.S.  public  relations 
techniques,  has  solid  experience 
in  working  with  American 
clients  and  understands  Ameri¬ 
can  corporate  needs  and  atti¬ 
tudes;  and  2)  Each  H&K  execu¬ 
tive  and  associate  abroad  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  background  and 
experience,  an  area  specialist. 

Commenting  on  the  first  basic 
prerequisite,  Mr.  Goss  said  that 
this  American  background, 
transposed  to  Europe,  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  change  corporate  think¬ 
ing  and  attitudes  there. 

“Sometimes  these  changes 
show  up  in  minor  innovations: 
at  a  recent  ‘open  house,’  spon¬ 
sored  by  a  U.S.  corporation, 
American  executives  sported 
identification  tags  on  their 
lapels.  European  executives,  who 
themselves  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  wearing  such  tags, 
nonetheless  thought  them  a 
wonderful  idea  and  ‘most  help¬ 
ful’  in  identifying  their  hosts. 


Goss  said,  “is  indispensable  in 
dealing  with  the  very  serious 
problem  of  how  to  hold  a  plant 
opening  in  a  small  Italian  town 
where  the  regional  Cardinal 
must  bless  the  plant  while  the 
local  Mayor,  a  Communist,  offi¬ 
ciates  at  the  ceremonies. 

“It  is  this  reconciliation  of 
local  conflicts  and  trends,  the 
ability  to  interpret  them  and 
counsel  on  the  basis  of  this  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  separates  the 
men  from  the  boys — the  area 
specialist  from  the  press  agent. 
This  distinction,  valid  as  it  is  in 
the  U.S.,  is  of  incalculable 
validity  in  Europe,  an  area  long 
sensitized,  and  sensitive,  to 
American  corporate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  behavior,”  Mr.  Goss  said. 

I.iatin  .America 

H&K  has  not  overlooked  the 
Latin  American  markets.  With 
regional  coordination  in  Mexico 
City,  services  in  Latin  America 
for  H&K  clients  are  provided  by 
associate  PR  firms  in  six  Latin 
American  countries.  H&K  is 
represented  in  Canada  and  in 
Australia  by  long-established 
companies,  and  has  associations 
in  Asia  with  leading  PR  firms 
in  India,  Japan  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  An  associate  company  in 
Lebanon  handles  assignments  in 
the  Middle  East. 


In  Tax  Bureau  PR 

Montpelier,  Vt. 

Barry  M.  Locke,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Montpelier  bureau 
of  United  Press  International, 
has  been  named  to  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  post  with  the  Boston  office 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
He  resigned  from  UPI  in  1961 
to  become  secretary  of  civil  and 
military  affairs  for  Vermont’s 
former  governor,  F.  Ray  Keyser. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

40  Years  of  Pictures 
Newsmagazine  Style 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Time,  the  Weekly  Newsmajfa- 
zine,  in  celebration  of  its  40th 
anniversary,  has  put  together 
“Retrospect:  1923-1963,  “a 
graphic  display  of  news  stories, 
drawings,  photographs  and  films 
covering  the  major  events  since 
the  magazine’s  founding. 

The  show,  in  the  Time  &  Life 
Building  Exhibition  Center, 
Rockefeller  Center  until  March 
31,  sent  us  digging  back  into 
Time’s  past.  We  wanted  to  see 
just  what  part  photojournalism 
played  in  the  development  of  the 
magazine  and  what  in  turn  the 
magazine  contributed  to  photo¬ 
journalism. 

‘Bread’  Pictures 

In  Time’s  earliest  issues  the 
editorial  columns  were  relieved 
by  one-column  formal-looking 
portrait-type  head  shots.  They 
caused  Robert  Benchley  to 
remark  that  pictures  in  Time 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 


,  LYNCHING  AT  SAN  JOSE 
•  (Time,  Nov.  I  1 ,  1933) 

Some  Complained 

I  looked  as  if  they  were  engraved 
‘  on  pieces  of  bread. 

Time  soon  became  highly 
selective  about  the  three-inch, 
one-column  portraits  of  people 
which  were  then  the  only  kind 
of  illustrations  it  was  using.  It 
set  out  to  get  pictures  (not 
always  fiattering)  which  brought 
out  the  salient  characteristics  of 
a  personality. 

The  Time  principle  became: 
If  the  story  is  about  a  man  in 
wrath,  choose  a  picture  of  him 
looking  angry;  if  the  story  says 
he  has  a  reason  to  be  happy,  get 
a  picture  of  him  smiling;  if  the 
story  says  he’s  in  pain,  show  him 
in  pain. 


Time  editors  didn’t  hesitate 
to  run  an  irreverent  picture  of 
a  famous  personality  and  a  Time 
edict  to  photographers  in  the 
Nineteen  "Thirties  went  like  this: 
“Fifty  percent  of  Time’s  pic¬ 
tures  are  faces.  If  the  subject 
has  a  hook  nose,  a  double  chin,  a 
cauliflower  ear,  the  picture 
should  show  it.  But  it  should  go 
beyond  physical  characteristics, 
reveal  what  manner  of  man  the 
subject  is  .  .  .  Most  people  can¬ 
not  look  natural  if  they  are 
being  photographed.” 

To  prove  the  last  point.  Time 
came  out  with  a  piece  entitled: 
“Time  Deplores  the  American 
Face.” 

On  the  first  page  of  this  two- 
page  spread,  the  newsmagazine 
noted  that  to  the  casual  reader, 
collectively  one  American  face 
looks  like  every  other  American 
face.  This  page  showed  25  “well- 
scrubbed  countenances”  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  directorate  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Herbert  Hoover  and  Alfred  E. 
Smith  among  them. 

Time  counted  the  score — four 
mustaches,  no  beards — and  com¬ 
mented:  “Americans  try  to  look 
like  their  humble  conception  of 
themselves  when  they  have  their 
picture  taken.” 

On  the  opposite  page.  Time 
ran  pictures  of  what  it  wished 
the  American  face  would  look 
like.  Lined  up  against  New  York 
Life  were  faces  belonging  to  the 
likes  of  Haile  Salassie,  Joseph 
Stalin,  Ibn  Saud,  Benito  Musso¬ 
lini,  Albert  Einstein,  and  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

Said  Time:  “If  the  gentlemen 
on  the  opposite  page  [New  York 
Life]  were  eager  to  make  Time’s 
photographic  life  less  difficult, 
they  would  take  unto  themselves 
such  trappings  as  adorn  the 
faces  on  this  page.” 

These  trappings  included  a 
cocked  hat,  waxed  mustache, 
numerous  beards  and  the  “glare” 
of  Herman  Goring. 

Time  conceded  that  .“the 
gentlemen  from  New  York  Life 
would  not  change  their  appear¬ 
ance  to  suit  a  photographer’s 
taste  so  Time  has  to  take  the 
American  face  as  it  is,  bereft  of 
trappings,  and  seek  out  crafty 
cameramen  who  can  still  make  it 
interesting.” 

On  the  bottom  of  the  second 
page.  Time  showed  six  Ameri¬ 
can  faces  in  candid  and  semi- 
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candid  poses.  In  contrast  to  the 
.stern  and  formal  appearances 
on  the  opposite  page,  this  group 
including  a  smiling  Hoover  and 
a  pugnacious-looking  A1  Smith. 

Edward  Steichen,  the  noted 
photographer,  once  said  of 
Time’s  one-column  candid  por¬ 
traits:  “Depending  chiefly  on 
one  class  of  material,  press  por¬ 
traits,  and  in  spite  of  an 
apparently  casual  and  insignifi¬ 
cant  display,  these  portaits  have 
become  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
features  of  the  magazine.” 

A  present  Time  news  execu¬ 
tive  brought  this  segment  of 
Time’s  photojournalism  up  to 
date  for  us.  He  said  that  when 
Time  uses  a  picture  of  a  per¬ 
sonality  in  the  news  who  is 
unfamiliar  to  the  public  and  it’s 


nalism  and  stimulated  this  type 
of  photography  in  the  United 
States,  although  it  wasn’t  to 
take  root  here  for  several  more 
years. 

In  the  middle  Thirties,  Thomas 
Dowell  McAvoy  took  for  Time 
the  first  completely  candid 
natural-light  camera  study  of  a 
U.S.  President  —  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  signing  the  Brazilian 
Trade  Agreement;  this  gave  the 
candid,  natural-light  school  of 
news  photography  another  big 
boost. 

These  were  also  the  days  when 
a  Time  cameraman  dressed  as  a 
fruit  peddler  and  hid  his  camera 
under  a  bunch  of  bananas  to 
catch  a  hard-to-photograph  Brit¬ 
ish  nobleman ;  when  Dr.  Salomon 
took  a  seat  among  the  first  vio- 


CHICAGO  ALDERMAN  LEWIS 
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Rules  of  the  Thi 

the  first  time  in  the  magazine 
for  him.  Time  will  show  this  per¬ 
son  in  a  fairly  normal  pose. 
After  that.  Time’s  candid  tech¬ 
nique  takes  over  and  it  might 
(and  has,  in  fact)  show  him 
thumbing  his  nose  at  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 

Time  and  Dr.  Salomon 

With  an  eye  to  developing 
candid  photography.  Time  and 
its  sister  magazine.  Fortune, 
brought  Dr.  Erich  Salomon,  the 
German  candid-cameraman  to 
this  country  in  1931.  By  then, 
he  had  already  evoked  interest 
and  a  following  on  the  Contin¬ 
ent  through  his  experiments 
with  natural  light  and  the  then- 
new  hand-held  Leica  camera. 
Dr.  Salomon’s  unposed  news 
shots  of  famous  personalities 
had  first  appeared  in  the  London 
Graphic  and  the  London  Tatler. 

Time  and  Fortune  assigned 
him  to  accompany  French  Pre¬ 
mier  Pierre  Laval  on  his  visit 
to  President  Hoover  in  1931. 
The  pictures  resulted  in  some 
outstanding  candid  photo-jour- 


rties  Still  Apply 

lins  to  get  candid  shots  of 
Arturo  Toscanini  conducting  a 
concert ;  when  McAvoy  shot  can- 
dids  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  ses¬ 
sion;  and  when  Peter  Stackpole, 
on  assignment  for  Time,  caught 
Ex-President  Hoover  dozing 
through  a  speech  by  Secretary 
of  La  tor  Perkins  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California’s  Charter  Day. 

"The  previously-mentioned 
Time  edict  to  photographers 
said:  “A  carefully  posed  photo¬ 
graph  is  likely  to  be  about  as 
revealing  as  a  Congressman’s 
carefully  framed  statement  to 
the  press.  As  Time  goes  behind 
the  statement,  so  Time’s  camera¬ 
men  must  go  behind  the  pose  .  .  . 
the  chief  problem  in  such  Can¬ 
dida  is  to  get  close  enough  to 
snap  without  being  noticed.  A 
miniature  camera,  which  can  be 
concealed  under  a  coat,  is  almost 
indispensable  .  .  .  The  camera¬ 
man  should  keep  an  eye  open  for 
expressive  hands,  legs,  feet, 
paunches.”  (According  to  the 
present  Time  exec.  Time  today  is 
moving  away  from  the  truly 
candid  pictures  in  which  the 
{Continued  on  page  48) 
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subject  doesn’t  know  be  is  l)einfr 
photopraphed. ) 

Picture  Supplemrni 

Many  of  the  early  candid  photo 
essays  became  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  supplement  which  ran  from 
one  to  eipht  papes  in  the  news- 
mapazine.  Time  viewed  its  sup¬ 
plement’s  purpose  as  "not  to 
illustrate  but  to  tell  a  complete 
story  itself’’  and  added  that 
“often  pictorial  takeouts  supple¬ 
ments  make  a  story  where  there 
would  not  otherwise  be  one.’’ 

Time  instructed  photopra- 
phers  to  “ponder  the  possibili¬ 
ties  in  this  form  of  pictorial 
journalism,  use  their  inpenuity 
in  findinp  subjects  and  methods 
of  treatment.’’ 

The  first  picture  supplement 
in  June  of  1933  was  made  up 
of  eipht  pictures  on  the  London 
Economic  Conference.  Time  as- 
sipned  Dr.  Salomon  to  show  in 
pictures  as  well  as  in  w’ords  that 
“pip  iron’’  news  could  be  made 
praphic. 

A  year  later  Time  ran  two 
papes  from  a  Fox  Movietone 
newsreel  of  the  assassination  of 
Kinp  Alexander  of  Yuposlavia 
and  in  November  of  1935,  the 
mapazine  ran  a  two-pape  spread 
on  the  National  conv’ention  in 
Chicapo  of  the  Townsend  Plan 
Clubs. 

Out  of  the  picture  supple¬ 
ment  experiments  prew  the  idea 
of  Life  mapazine,  which  was 


THOMAS  D.  MC  AVOY 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 
(Life,  Jan.  24,  1938) 

From  the  contact  sheets  an 
American  Face 

started  in  November  of  1936. 
John  Shaw  Billings,  managing 
editor  of  Time  from  1933-36, 
moved  over  as  first  managing 
editor  of  Life. 

Time’s  candid  photography 
also  had  an  infiuence  on  the 
March  of  Time  movie.  The 
March  of  Time  radio  show  had 
started  the  same  year  that  Dr. 
Salomon  came  here  for  Time 
and  the  newsmagazine’s  execs 

AS 


saw  the  possibility  of  candid 
motion  pictures.  In  1935  the  first 
issue  of  the  March  of  Time 
motion  picture  was  issued  and 
one  of  its  early  efforts  was  to 
put  on  film  a  meeting  of  Town¬ 
send  Plan  members;  this  was 
inspired  by  the  photo  spread  in 
Time  a  few  months  before. 

Koaminp  Far  .\field 

Moving  far  away  from  the 
initial  concept  of  using  head- 
shots  almost  exclusively.  Time 
new’s  photos  in  the  Nineteen 
Thirties  showed  such  events  as 
the  Denver  relief-worker  riots, 
the  shooting  of  Chicago’s  Mayor 
Cermak,  an  execution  in  Mexico, 
and  a  wounded  gangster  being 
comforted  by  his  girl. 

Some  of  Time’s  more  sensa¬ 
tional  pictures  elicited  howls 
from  readers.  The  one  which 
received  the  stormiest  reception 
of  all  Time  pictures  was  that  of 
the  first  nudist  wedding,  which 
took  place  at  Elsinore,  Calif.,  in 
1933.  One  reader  said  the  mapa¬ 
zine  was  devoted  to  “the  publica¬ 
tion  of  piffle,  phooey  and  pish.’’ 

Other  pictures  which  brought 
adverse  response  were  of  a 
lynching  at  San  Jose;  an  elec¬ 
trocution;  a  profile  of  a  man 
with  most  of  his  face  cut  away; 
a  flogging  in  Ethiopia;  and 
President  Roosevelt  embracing 
Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Time  defended  the  use  of  sen- 
.sational-type  photos  this  way: 
“Sufficiently  newsworthy  pic¬ 
tures  are  always  eligible  even 
though  they  shock  sensitive 
readers.” 

But  in  1935,  when  Time  pub¬ 
lished  a  picture  of  the  nudist 
colony  at  the  San  Diego  Exposi¬ 
tion,  it  received  no  protests.  Said 
the  new.smagazine:  “Sadly  Time 
notes  the  subsidence  of  the 
.squeamish  and  the  prudish 
among  its  l  eaders.  Perhaps  they 
have  grown  less  sensitive.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  piv’en  up  hope  of 
reforming  Time.” 

Time  also  wasn’t  above  run¬ 
ning  publicity  shots  if  the  edi¬ 
tors  thought  the  photos  told  a 
stor>’.  (This  rule  still  holds.) 
Said  Time  in  the  middle- 
Thirties:  “Fortunately  perhaps 
for  the  race,  all  standards  of 
news-v’alue  yield  before  the 
imperious  desire  to  see  and  see 
again,  the  female  form  devine. 
Hence,  editors  will  give  free 
advertisement  to  almost  any¬ 
thing  if  a  good-looking  woman 
is  in  the  picture.” 

80  Photos  Per  Week 

In  1935,  Time  estimated  that 
2,500  pictures  crossed  its  desk 
each  week;  about  35  were  used. 
Today,  Time  editors  estimate 
that  about  10,000  pictures  cross 
their  desk  each  week;  about  75 
to  80  are  used. 
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WORLD  WAR  I  CASUALTY 
(Time,  March  21,  1932) 

Not  -for  the  Squeamish 

Today,  about  a  quarter  of 
each  week’s  editorial  content  is 
turned  over  to  photographs.  A 
study  last  year  showed  that  from 
July  to  September  the  book 
averaged  78-94  black-and-white 
photos  weekly.  This  broke  down 
to  from  22  to  26  percent  of  the 
editorial  space. 

Beside  using  more  pictures 
than  in  the  past.  Time  is  also 
paying  more  attention  today  to 
picture  play.  This  includes  bleed¬ 
ing,  tight  cropping,  use  of  white 
space,  indents,  and  cutting  one 
picture  into  another. 

Today,  Time  also  assigns  more 
pictures  than  it  did  in  the  past, 
particularly  on  color.  (Time’s 
March  15,  1963,  issue  featuring 
Chicago  and  its  Mayor  Daley  as 
a  cover  story  ran  an  eight-page 
color  spread  on  the  city  by 
Arthur  Siegel  and  Art  Shay.) 

More  and  more  pictures  are 
also  being  taken  by  Time  staff 
correspondents,  particularly  in 
far-off  places.  A  Time  exec 
chalks  this  development  up  to 
modern  communications  methods 
which  make  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  the  pictures  home  so  much 
easier  today  than  in  the  past. 

Most  of  the  photography  rules 
set  down  in  the  Thirties  still 
apply  at  Time:  Each  picture 
must  contribute  something  to 
the  week’s  news.  Pictures  of 
people  in  action  should  show 
them  doing  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  accompanying  story  or 
something  characteristic.  ( This 
rule  is  eased  up  on  with  base¬ 
ball  players;  Time  runs  head 
shots  so  readers  can  see  what 
they  look  like.)  The  ordinary 
action  picture  is  used  sparingly 
and  ordinarily  only  when  there 
is  a  story  to  accompany  it. 
Exceptions  are  pictures  which 
are  newsworthy  in  themselves. 

The  governing  factor  in  pic¬ 
ture  selection  at  Time  is  the 
story  —  get  the  picture  which 
goes  with  the  tnain  point  of  the 
story. 


In  order  to  get  the  picture  it 
wants.  Time  can  tap  its  own 
extensive  morgue,  all  the  wire 
services,  the  picture  agencies, 
the  freelance  market,  or  the 
public  library.  It  can  assign  its 
own  or  a  freelance  photographer 
to  shoot  the  picture.  Or  it  can 
take  the  i)icture  (or  pictures) 
from  the  duplicate  set  of  con¬ 
tacts  it  gets  each  week  of  every 
l)icture  which  comes  in  to  Life 
magazine. 

One  Time  exec  claims  that  the 
newsmagazine  can  l)e  a  great 
discouragement  to  its  photogra¬ 
phers.  If  a  better  picture  turns 
up  from  some  other  source  after 
it  sends  a  man  out  on  assign¬ 
ment  Time  will  drop  the  assigned 
picture  and  pay  for  the  l)etter 
one. 

A  Time  associate  editor  who’s 
lieen  handling  pictures  on  the 
newsmagazine  for  a  number  of 
years  estimates  that  in  many 
cases  there  are  100  selections 
for  one  picture  which  goes  into 
Time. 

He  sums  up  Time  and  photo¬ 
journalism  this  way: 

People  have  no  idea  of  the 
thousands  of  pictures  we  see 
each  week.  And  they  don’t  think 
of  us  as  a  hig  picture  magazine. 
But  one  of  the  reasons  they’ve 
liked  the  magazine  is  because 
pictures  have  always  been  lively 
and  have  led  them  into  the  story. 
Good  pictures  were  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  all  the  time.  They  still  are 
today. 

it  *  * 

COLOR  COORDINATOR 

Don  Sturkey,  1960  News  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  year,  has  been 
made  chief  photographer  for  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  He 
was  moved  up  in  the  photo¬ 
graphic  staff  to  take  the  place 
of  Jimmy  Dumbell  who  has  been 
made  color  coordinator  of  the 
Observer  and  will  assume  new 
duties  on  newsside. 

• 

Joint  Sessions  Set 
For  SNPA  Divisions 

The  Eastern  and  Western 
divisions  of  the  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference,  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  will  meet 
jointly  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  The  sessions  will  take  place 
May  5-7  at  the  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

Carter  T.  Surber,  Birmingham 
News  Co.,  is  eastern  chairman, 
and  Robert  Harrison,  Dallas 
Morning  News,  is  western  chair¬ 
man.  A.  T.  “Dude”  Rogers, 
Monroe  (La.)  News-Star-World, 
is  chairman  of  the  newspaper 
exhibits.  Robert  Preston,  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Sales  Co.,  has 
charge  of  the  supply  exhibits. 

Departmental  clinics  are 
scheduled  for  Sunday,  May  5, 
again  on  Monday  afternoon  and 
Tuesday  morning. 
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arbitrator  didn’t  aocept  the 
union’s  claim  that  this  was  a 
subterfuge  by  the  publisher  to 
pet  around  the  “bogus”  require¬ 
ment. 

Some  careful  word  changes 
were  made  in  sections  dealing 
with  union  membership  of  jour¬ 
neymen  and  apprentices.  Mr. 
Powers  said  the  union  wanted 
to  have  some  flexibility  to  meet 
new  laws  or  regulations  touch¬ 
ing  upon  union  security. 

]New  .Scalc^SS  Hours 

The  new  scale  of  wages  for 
journeymen,  including  machin¬ 
ists,  would  be  $145  for  a  week 
of  five  days  ($4  per  hour,  $29 
for  a  shift  of  714  hours),  in  the 
year  beginning  the  day  when 
work  is  resumed.  The  night 
shift  would  get  $162  and  the 
“lobster”  shift  $159.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  the  agreement,  the 
day  scale  would  go  to  $149, 
night  to  $156  and  “lobster”  to 
$163. 

The  scale  in  the  old  agreement 
was  $141  for  days,  $146  nights 
and  $151  on  the  third  shift. 

Beginning  in  1964  the  new 
agreement  provided  for  a  work¬ 
week  of  35  hours,  a  day  shift 
consisting  of  seven  continuous 
hours  (exclusive  of  30  minutes 
for  lunch)  between  7  a.m.  and 
6  p.m.  The  “lobster”  shift  would 
be  reduced  to  6%  hours. 

Persons  employed  on  day 
shifts  when  called  to  work  at  or 
before  5  a.m.  would  receive  $2 
on  top  of  overtime  pay  and  if 
called  before  7  a.m.  $1  extra. 
On  evening  newspapers  pub¬ 
lishing  six  days,  Sunday  work  is 
at  double  price. 

The  intention  of  the  reduction 
in  hours,  Mr.  Powers  said,  was 
to  increase  the  overtime  rate 
and  this  would  work  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  other  unions  also. 
The  stereotypers,  who  voted  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  new  agreement 
the  day  before,  obtained  only  a 
reduction  of  one-half  hour  on 
Saturday,  Mr.  Powers  pointed 
out.  Thus  men  working  Monday- 
through-Friday  would  not  ob¬ 
tain  any  benefit  of  a  shorter 
workweek. 

In  connection  with  the  35- 
hour  week  change,  Mr.  Powers 
said  some  publishers  tried  to 
obtain  extension  of  the  lunch 
period  to  45  minutes. 

Percentage  Pension  Fund 

The  printers’  leader  stressed 
the  importance,  in  his  view,  of 
the  change  that  was  being  made 
in  the  Pension  Fund  clause  to 
require  the  publisher  to  con¬ 
tribute  1%%  of  total  weekly 
earnings  of  each  employe 
covered  by  the  contract,  rather 


than  a  flat  sum,  as  in  the  past. 
The  union,  he  said,  insisted  on 
the  percentage  payment  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  members  against  infla¬ 
tion  and  also  to  provide  a  base 
on  which  to  merge  the  pension 
funds  of  the  newspaper  and 
book-job  branches. 

When  extras  are  hired  they 
would  receive  $3  in  addition  to 
the  regular  scale.  The  previous 
payment  of  $2  was  on  the  books 
since  1947  when  the  scale  was 
$90  a  week,  Mr.  Powers  re¬ 
marked. 

Elmploynient  Control 

A  section  on  the  employment 
of  substitutes  was  added  to  give 
the  union  “the  absolute  right  to 
control  this,”  Mr.  Powers  .said, 
“as  long  as  it  wants  to  keep 
it.”  The  way  was  left  open  to 
change  the  union  position  if  it 
.should  conflict  with  state  or 
federal  laws. 

To  eliminate  the  abuse  of  lay¬ 
ing  off  100  men  before  Christ¬ 
mas  and  denying  them  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  pay,  Mr. 
Powers  said,  the  union  won  a 
clause  setting  120  days  as  the 
.standard  of  employment  to 
qualify  for  benefits.  The  credit 
is  to  be  earned  in  the  calendar 
year  1963  and  the  benefits  for 
jury  duty,  l)ereavement  leave, 
sick  leave  and  holiday  pay  are 
to  he  won  in  the  following 
calendar  year  if  the  situation 
holder  is  still  in  an  office  covered 
by  the  contract. 

For  proofreaders  the  union 
obtained  a  requirement  that  all 
tape  produced  in  New  York  for 
the  composition  of  type  el.se- 
where  must  be  read  here. 

Sick  leave  pay  would  he  in¬ 
creased  from  one  day  to  three 
days  in  the  second  year. 

Mr.  Powers  said  that  the  new 
wage  scale  provides  a  flat  in¬ 
crease  of  $4  each  year  for  ap¬ 
prentices,  not  a  percentage  raise. 

Bypass  Grievance  Board 

In  grievance  procedure,  the 
contract  was  changed  to  allow 
either  the  union  or  the  man¬ 
agement  to  bypass  the  Joint 
Board  and  go  directly  to  arbi¬ 
tration  on  any  controversy  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  contract. 

The  members  listened  to  Mr. 
Powers’  recitation  of  the  con¬ 
tract  improvements,  but  they 
broke  into  sustained  booing 
when  other  union  officers  and 
members  of  the  scale  committee 
urged  ratification  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

A  dissenting  report  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Dorchimont,  the  only  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  scale  committee  who 
voted  against  approval  of  the 
settlement,  brought  long  cheers 
and  handclapping  and  a  voice 
from  the  balcony  which  cried, 
“You  can  bet  Bemie  will  never 
serv’e  on  another  scale  commit¬ 
tee!” 
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Mr.  Dorchimont  took  the 
members  behind  the  .scenes  at 
City  Hall  on  the  night  and 
morning  of  March  7-8  when  the 
break  in  marathon  mediation 
sessions  came  suddenly. 

The  speaker  repeatedly  de¬ 
scribed  the  union  scale  commit¬ 
tee’s  position  as  “pathetic”  and 
the  actions  of  some  union 
leaders  as  “sickening.” 

The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  he  said,  were  herded  in  a 
room  off  the  Mayor’s  office  and 
the  top-flight  union  officers  and 
outsiders  were  closeted  in 
another  room. 

Nothing,  as  far  as  the  scale 
committee  knew,  was  happening 
but  then  came  a  moment  of 
great  activity  outside  the 
Mayor’s  office.  Publishers  began 
to  arrive,  he  said,  and  all  went 
into  the  room  apart  from  the 
scale  committee.  Some  time 
later  there  was  an  indication 
that  something  had  happened 
but  still  the  scale  committee 
wasn’t  called  in  or  notified. 

It  was  a  long  time — it  seemed 
like  four  hours  —  before  the 
scale  committee  was  apprised  of 
the  Mayor’s  offer,  Mr.  Dorchi¬ 
mont  related.  The  group  cau¬ 
cused  and  voted  against  approv¬ 
ing  it.  The  publishers  had  ac¬ 
cepted  it  within  a  brief  time 
after  its  presentation. 

Pilch  Offends  Committee 

Then,  according  to  Mr.  Dorch- 
imont’s  version  which  was  not 
contradicted  by  any  other 
speakers,  ITU  Vicepresident 
John  Pilch  told  the  committee  it 
should  approve  the  proposal  but 
he  wouldn’t  answer  any  ques¬ 
tions,  .saying  that  “the  ITU  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  is  in  charge 
now.” 

The  actions  of  ITU  President 
Elmer  Brown  were  “sickening” 
to  a  member  of  a  local  scale 
committee,  Mr.  Dorchimont  said. 
“He  (Brown)  threw  everything 
at  us  but  the  shoes.”  The  scale 
committee,  he  said,  never  met 
with  the  publishers  nor  even 
with  the  Mayor  “but  everybody 
else  did.” 

“They  took  the  ball  away 
from  us  and  put  a  gun  to  our 
heads,”  Mr.  Dorchimont  charged 
as  he  continued  to  accuse  the 
international’s  officers  of  bad 
faith.  In  his  view,  Mr.  Dorchi¬ 
mont  said,  the  Executive  Council 
“used”  the  New  York  strike  to 
obtain  passage  of  the  3%  as¬ 
sessment  on  printers’  and 
mailers’  pay  in  the  U.S.  and 
Canada  and  build  a  $10  million 
fund  “to  use  elsewhere.” 

‘Not  Until  Next  Year’ 

Other  members  of  the  scale 
committee  were  introduced  by 
Mr.  Powers  and  each  appealed 
for  support  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
tract.  But  they  had  difficulty 
with  dissidents  who  made  them¬ 


selves  heard  above  the  uproar. 
On  mention  of  some  benefit, 
such  as  the  shorter  workweek, 
shouts  of  “not  until  next  year!” 
arose.  When  one  speaker  pointed 
out  how  gains  were  made  “a 
little  here  and  a  little  there,” 
the  cry  was:  “Very  little!” 

The  chief  point  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  appeared  to  be  the 
waiver  of  $3  for  welfare.  Criti¬ 
cism  was  levelled  also  at  the 
failure  to  obtain  a  fourth  paid 
week  of  vacation — “the  stereo¬ 
typers  got  four  weeks  after  one 
year  of  work!” — or,  in  lieu  of  it, 
four  days  of  sick  leave. 

While  commenting  on  the  con¬ 
tract,  one  speaker  mentioned 
that  a  certain  clause  was  not  so 
good  as  one  obtained  in  a  recent 
agreement  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
“which  is  just  across  the  river.” 
The  phra.se  became  a  jeering 
note  later  when  someone  asked 
“what  became  of  our  welfare 
money?”  The  galleries  shouted 
in  reply,  “Across  the  river!” 

In  rebuke  to  a  speaker  who 
pleaded  for  acceptance  of  the 
contract  to  help  the  other  unions 
who  had  honored  the  printers’ 
picket  lines,  there  was  a  raucous 
comment,  “Yea,  what  about  Chi¬ 
cago?”  This  was  taken  to  be  a 
reference  to  1947  when  Chicago 
newspapers  continued  to  publish 
while  the  printers  were  on  strike 
for  22  months  and  their  picket 
lines  were  crossed  by  other 
craftsmen. 

Much  of  the  expressed  dis¬ 
sent  had  to  do  with  grievances 
over  being  “short-changed”  in 
contracts  in  the  past  10  years. 
There  was  a  general  undercur¬ 
rent  of  feeling  that  the  Mayor’s 
offer  should  have  been  put  on 
the  table  while  the  union  seized 
the  opportunity  to  squeeze  some¬ 
thing  more  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers. 

ITU  President  Booed 

Members  shouted  and  stomped, 
demanding,  “Let’s  hear  Elmer 
Brown  explain  it!”  When  Mr. 
Powers  brought  Mr.  Brown  to 
the  rostrum  there  was  pro¬ 
longed  booing  and  noise.  He 
pleaded  for  silence  and  finally 
got  it.  But  the  international 
president  was  drowned  out 
again  with  his  first  few  words. 

Mr.  BrowTi,  long  experienced 
in  the  conduct  of  union  meet¬ 
ings,  took  a  solid  stance  at  the 
microphone  and  pointed  to  the 
rear  of  the  hall.  “Would  that 
fellow  who  is  so  impolite  please 
leave,”  he  said.  The  hall  burst 
into  pandemonium. 

“A  few  more  outbursts  and  I 
will  depart,”  said  Mr.  Brown. 
“I  will  not,  as  president  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union,  suffer  abuses.” 

He  made  his  plea  for  a  rati¬ 
fication  vote  on  the  promise  that 
the  Executive  Council  would  re- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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move  the  3%  assessment  as 
soon  as  all  debts  of  strike  bene¬ 
fits  had  been  paid  and  “will  not 
put  it  on  for  one  year.” 

Voices  from  the  floor  shouted: 
“Put  that  in  writing!” 

He  warned:  “If  you  don’t  ac¬ 
cept  this  settlement,  you’ll  be 
going  up  a  blind  alley,  hanging 
on  a  limb  by  yourself.” 

The  only  other  speaker  to 
fare  as  badly  as  ilr.  Browm  at 
the  hands  of  the  members  was 
the  local’s  vicepresident,  David 
Crockett,  who  was  told  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  he  was 
“through”  and  should  reclaim 
his  situation  at  the  Times. 

Powers  in  (ktmmand 

There  was  no  doubt  in  the 
sentiment  of  the  members  that 
union  politics  figured  strongly 
in  the  consideration  of  the  pro¬ 
posal.  The  youthful  grey-haired 
Bert  Powers,  a  Progressive,  as 
is  Mr.  Brown,  dominated  the 
scene  on  the  platform.  He  would 
pace  l)ehind  the  speaker,  always 
within  reaching  distance  of  the 
gavel  to  command  order,  or  he 
would  take  a  .seat  close  by  and 
enjoy  a  cigarette  if  the  speaker 
of  the  moment  was  being  ac¬ 
corded  courteous  treatment. 

Of  all  of  the  five  members  of 
the  ITU  Executive  Council  on 
the  platform  only  Mr.  Brown 
spoke  to  the  crowd.  They 
couldn’t  help  but  bear  the  cries 
of  derision  aimed  at  Mr.  Pilch, 
who  had  l)een  in  the  thick  of  the 
New  York  negotiations.  He  was 
president  of  Chicago  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  in  the  1947  strike. 

As  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
balloting,  set  for  5  p.m.,  it  was 
Mr.  Powers  who  stood  at  the 
rostrum  and  began  a  narration 
of  events  of  the  past  101  days 
that  held  the  audience  in  rapt 
attention.  Quietly  and  unemo¬ 
tionally  he  demonstrated  his 
militancy  which  has  thrust  him 
into  the  national  spotlight  as  a 
“power-hungry”  labor  leader. 

‘Arroganl’  Publishers 

Never,  he  began,  had  he 
ever  encountered  such  an  “ar¬ 
rogant  group”  as  the  New  York 
newspaper  publishers  .  .  .  not 
only  arrogant,  he  added,  but 
powerful  “in  the  highest  places.” 

“But  we’re  not  through  with 
them  yet!”  he  declared. 

And,  he  went  on,  he  wouldn’t 
take  up  the  time  of  the  meeting 
to  detail  some  of  the  pressures 
that  were  exerted  against  the 
union  but  some  day,  he  said,  the 
whole  story  will  come  out. 

He  disclosed,  for  the  first 
time,  that  the  Unity  Committee 
of  the  union  presidents  had 


voted  6  to  4  against  releasing 
the  New'spaper  Guild  to  accept 
the  $8.50  package  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  that  ended  the  strike 
against  the  News  last  fall. 

The  Unity  Committee,  he 
boasted,  stayed  united  in  the 
face  of  the  publishers’  veiled 
threat  to  issue  a  newspaper.  It 
was  his  opinion  that  the  com¬ 
mon  expiration  date  for  all  10 
unions,  provided  in  the  Mayor’s 
plan,  would  solidify  the  unions 
even  more. 

‘Our  Lifeline’ 

Mr.  Powers  agreed  with  Mr. 
Brown’s  appraisal  that  the 
union  had  scored  major  gains  in 
obtaining  the  35-hour  week,  (“a 
monumental  achievement”),  lim¬ 
itations  on  the  use  of  outside 
ta|>e  (New'  York  is  the  last  big- 
city  local  that  bars  outside 
tane),  and  establishing  the 
principle  of  a  share  in  .savings 
from  automation  (“our  lifeline 
in  the  computer  age.”). 

The  last  reference  brought 
one  remark  from  the  floor.  “But 
we  don’t  know  how’  much  and 
anvhow  it’s  the  union  that  gets 
paid.” 

Mr.  Pow’ers  said  S.  I.  New'- 
house,  publisher  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  and  Star  Journal, 
had  predicted  the  3%  strike 
fund  assessment  would  be  re¬ 
jected  by  a  large  vote  in  tbe 
national  referendum.  It  won  by 
a  3  to  1  sw'eep. 

President  Kennedy  was  “ill- 
advised”  when  he  criticized  Mr. 
Powers  by  name  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference,  the  union  president  re¬ 
peated.  He  knew’,  he  said,  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  ill-advised  be¬ 
cause  he  sat  in  the  room  w’hen 
a  man  whom  he  didn’t  name 
spoke  to  the  President  about  the 
situation  in  New  York. 

‘Crisis’  After  Post  Published 

It  w’as  the  publishers’  inten¬ 
tion  to  break  the  typographical 
union  first,  then  knock  off  the 
other  unions,  Mr.  Pow’ers 
charged.  “They  would  dearly 
love  to  do  it,”  he  added. 

Evidence  of  moving  toward  a 
settlement  followed  immediately 
after  Dorothy  Schiff  took  the 
Post  out  of  the  Association  and 
resumed  publishing  on  March  4, 
Mr.  Powers  claimed. 

“There  was  a  crisis  in  the 
publishers’  ranks,”  he  said. 
“Even  Macy’s  and  Gimbels 
panicked.” 

Coming  to  his  own  decision  on 
the  Mayor’s  offer,  Mr.  Powers 
said  he  had  objected  to  it  be¬ 
cause  it  was  “unsatisfactory,” 
but  then  he  never  saw'  a  con¬ 
tract  that  W’as  satisfactory  to 
him.  The  audience  cheered. 

Answering  critics  who  had 
characterized  the  settlement  as 
a  gain  in  “pennies,”  Mr.  Powers 


said  he  didn’t  regard  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  publishers’  of¬ 
fer  of  $10.25  on  the  night  of  the 
.strike  and  the  $12.67  in  the 
Mayor’s  plan  as  “a  few  pen¬ 
nies.” 

At  first,  he  said,  he  thought 
more  gains  could  be  won  if  the 
strike  continued.  But  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  international 
officers  that  this  was  all  that 
could  be  obtained  and  it  should 
be  accepted. 

He  w'as  tom  betw’een  his  own 
judgment  and  that  of  the  other 
officers,  he  said,  w’hen  the  per¬ 
sonal  representative  (Michael 
Mann)  of  George  Meany,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  AFL-CIO,  warned 
him  to  “take  it  or  go  it  alone.” 
Harry  Van  Arsdale,  head  of  the 
Central  Federation  of  Labor, 
also  advised  him,  Mr.  Pow’ers 
.said,  that  he  w’ould  not  hold 
other  unions  to  support  of  the 
printers  if  the  contract  w’as  re¬ 
jected. 

On  hearing  this  and  on  recon¬ 
sidering  the  plight  of  other 
new’spaper  w’orkers  who  w’ere 
not  enjoying  benefits  as  the 
printers  were,  Mr.  Pow’ers  said 
he  agreed  to  go  along. 

Union  Won  Respect 

“The  strike,”  he  concluded, 
“shows  that  w’e  are  a  new  union, 
a  militant  union,  and  we  are  to 
be  respected  by  other  unions 
that  never  knew  we  existed  be¬ 
fore.” 

Scores  of  members  had  al¬ 
ready  left  the  hall,  casting  their 
ballots  in  the  boxes  at  the  exits, 
before  Mr.  Powers  began  to 
speak.  After  he  had  finished, 
many  w’ere  seen  tacking  the 
ballots  in  their  pockets  and 
w’alking  off.  A  teller  explained, 
“it  isn’t  customai’y  for  the  book- 
and-job  members  to  vote  on  the 
newspaper  scale,  and  vice 
versa.”  About  2,900  members 
are  in  new’spaper  chapels;  the 
full  membership  of  “Big  6”  is 
around  9,000.  There  are  also 
1,500  pensioners  eligible  to  vote. 

Around  the  corridors  there 
W’ere  still  overheard  remarks 
such  as;  “We’re  not  voting  on 
our  scale  committee’s  agree¬ 
ment,  it’s  the  Mayor’s  proposal.” 
“There  was  too  damned  much 
outside  interference  by  politi¬ 
cians  and  other  people.”  “We 
walked  and  suffered  in  bitter 
cold  weather;  we  w’ant  more 
than  this  after  100  days.” 

No  one  would  say  what  was 
meant  by  “more”  or  how  they 
would  get  it. 

• 

Fashion  Advice 

Hartford,  Conn, 

Sandra  Treloar  of  the  women’s 
department,  Hartford  Times,  is 
writing  a  Friday  column,  “Ask 
Sandy,”  griving  questions  and 
answers  on  “What  to  Wear 
When  and  Where.” 


Name’s  the  Same 
Through  100  Years 

Napa,  Calif. 

The  Napa  Register,  publi.shed 
under  the  same  name  since  its 
beginning,  will  launch  its  cen¬ 
tennial  observ’ance  with  a  special 
edition  on  Saturday,  March  30. 

Philip  E.  Swift,  publi.sher, 
said  the  issue  will  run  between  I 
150  and  200  pages.  The  actual 
anniversary  date  is  in  August.  I 
The  centennial  edition  is  being 
produced  under  the  editorship 
of  Charles  B.  Johnson  Jr. 

The  Register  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Scripps  League 
since  October,  1958. 


Mitchell  Advocates 
Industry  Education 

San  Francisco 

Understanding  is  the  way  to 
end  the  labor  strife  evidenced 
by  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike,  according  to  James  P. 
Mitchell,  former  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Publishers  cannot  automati¬ 
cally  engage  continually  in  open 
warfare,  he  explained  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Bureau,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
here  recently. 

Neither  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  nor  government  interven¬ 
tion  provides  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problems  brought 
about  by  automation  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Eisenhower  cabi¬ 
net  member  who  is  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Crown  Zellerbach  Cor¬ 
poration. 

His  proposal  calls  for  educa¬ 
tion  of  workers  and  of  union 
leaders  on  the  problems  of  the 
publishing  business.  It  is  based 
on  the  belief  much  labor  diffi¬ 
culty  stems  from  management 
failures  to  initiate  such  educa-  i 
tional  moves. 

•  I 

$500  for  Student  j 

The  Graduate  School  of  Jour-  i 
nalism  at  Columbia  University  » 
has  announced  the  selection  of  ' 
B.  Drummond  Ayres  Jr.,  of  j 
Richmond,  Va.,  as  recipient  of  j 
the  annual  Borden  Award  of  1 
$500.  He  was  graduated  from  I 
Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1 
1957  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  f 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  for 
three  years. 

• 

Human  Relations 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Two  newspapers  will  receive 
awards  for  their  work  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  from 
Lincoln  University  March  27. 
The  awards  will  be  presented  to 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
and  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Joumal-Bulle  tin. 
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‘Letters  to  Louise’ 
Gives  Breezy  Advice 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Daily  personal  advice  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  new  column  by  a  live¬ 
ly  newspaperwoman  with  15 
years  experience  in  journalism. 

The  column:  “Ijetters  to 
Louise.” 

The  columnist:  Louise  Hutch¬ 
inson,  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  format:  Brief  letters  and 
answers  six  days  a  week. 

The  release:  Immediately. 

The  distributor :  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une-New  York  News  Syndicate. 

“Letters  to  Louise”  has  been 
pre-tested  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  since  Feb.  4.  Reader  re¬ 
sponse  was  reported  to  have 
bwn  exceptionally  good,  so  a 
decision  was  made  to  syndicate 
it  nationally. 

.Sprifcbtly  Answers 

The  new  column  pives  spright¬ 
ly  answers  on  such  subjects  as 
girl-shy  guys,  when  not  to  fan 
an  old  flame,  de-icing  of  moth¬ 
ers-in-law,  glamor  pusses,  faded 
butterflies  and  baby  sitters  who 
take  a  wee  drink.  The  answers 
arc  clever  and  conversational, 
.sophisticated  and  sound. 

Louise  Hutchinson  has  been 
a  leading  reporter  and  feature 
winter  for  the  Chicago  Tribune 
for  six  years.  Before  that,  she 
was  a  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter,  neighborhood  news  re¬ 
porter  and  a  radio  news  writer. 
Her  career  in  journalism  spans 
more  than  15  years. 

Miss  Hutchinson  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Chicago’s  Schurz 
High  School  in  1943.  After  two 
years  at  Blackburn  College, 
Carlinville,  Ill.,  she  enrolled  at 
the  University  of  Iowa,  where 
she  majored  in  radio  speech  and 
received  her  B.  A.  degree. 

Was  in  Washington 

For  a  year,  she  worked  in  the 
radio  news  department  of  sta¬ 
tion  WHBF,  Rock  Island,  Ill., 
then  spent  two  years  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  assistant  to  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  women’s  activities  for 
NBC.  Returning  to  Chicago,  she 
was  for  two  years  the  only  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Northwest  Times, 
Chicago  community  newspaper, 
before  joining  the  Tribune  staff 
in  1952.  She  covered  local  com¬ 
munity  news  until  1956,  when 
she  was  given  a  city-wide  news 
beat. 

In  this  capacity,  she  was  as¬ 


Louise  Hutchinson 


signed  to  spend  several  days  at 
the  Illinois  state  reformatory 
for  women  at  Dwight.  She  wrote 
a  series  of  descriptive  stories 
about  what  life  is  like  for 
women  behind  bars.  She  rode 
through  the  city  at  night  in 
police  squad  cars  for  a  first¬ 
hand  report  on  how  Chicago 
police  deal  with  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents. 

From  such  extensive  and 
varied  experience  comes  her  ca¬ 
pacity  to  give  advice  to  l  eaders 
that  is  at  once  sound  and  help¬ 
ful  and  light  and  amusing. 

*  * 

Plans  for  Dream 
House  Outlinefl 

A  newspaper  columnist’s  ideas 
of  living  will  be  featured  at  the 
New  York  World’s  Fair  1964-65, 
planners  of  the  Dorothy  Draper 
Westinghouse  Dream  House 
project  announce. 

Mrs.  Draper,  writer  of  the 
“Ask  Dorothy  Draper”  column 
for  Adcox  Associates,  F.  M. 
Sloan,  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company,  and  Gary  Pizzerelli, 
president  -  designer,  Dorothy 
Draper  Enterprises,  Inc.,  will 
direct  the  project  to  be  set  up 
in  the  Fair’s  Better  Diving 
Building. 

The  dream  house  will  be 
distinctly  different  in  character 
from  any  other  house,  Mrs. 
Draper  said. 

“It  will  be  the  epitome  of 
charm,  graciousness  and 
thoroughly  delightful  living,” 
Mrs.  Draper  explained.  “The 
dream  house  will  offer  ideas  for 
happy,  do-it-yourself  living.” 
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Paul  Harvey, 
Columnist, 

Is  Honored 

Paul  Harvey,  columnist,  pub¬ 
lic  speaker  and  news  analyst, 
whose  three-times-a-week  news¬ 
paper  column  is  syndicated  by 
General  Features  Corporation, 
has  l)een  named  “Man  of  the 
Year”  and,  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  time,  “Commentator  of 
the  Year.” 

Mr.  Harv'ey  was  voted  the 
honors  by  a  wide  margin  in  a 
national  poll  of  more  than  600 
critics  taken  by  the  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision  Daily  of  New  York. 

Doctorates 

The  recipient  (ff  six  honorary 
doctorate  degrees  from  as  many 
American  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  Paul  Harv’ey  also  has  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  citations  for 
militant  Americanism  from  the 
American  Legion  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  has  been 
awarded  four  gold  medals  from 
the  Valley  Forge  Freedom 
Foundation  and  has  been  elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  in  his  na¬ 
tive  state  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Paul  Harvey’s  widely 
syndicated  newspaper  column 
has  been  lauded  by  editors. 

Twenty-nine  Harvey  articles 
have  been  read  into  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  He  is  the 
author  of  three  books. 

Paul  Hai-vey  is  married  to  the 
former  Lynne  Cooper  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  who,  at  the  age  of 
11,  had  written  a  novel  and  was 
referred  to  by  her  teachers  as 
a  “child  prodigy.”  While  at 
Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis,  she  was  elected  to  four 
national  honorary  societies:  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
Phi  Sigma  Iota  and  Eta  Sigma 
Phi. 

The  columnist  says  his  most 
important  experience  in  life  was 
meeting  Lynne  —  whom  he  in¬ 
troduces  as  “Angel”  —  and 
adds  that  she  has  been  of  the 
greatest  assistance  in  his  ca¬ 
reer.  In  recent  years  she  has 
served  as  his  business  manager, 
advisor  and  editor  on  much  of 
his  work. 

They  have  one  son,  Paul  Jr., 
who  was  bom  Feb.  15,  1948. 
His  birth  broke  a  run  of  4s  for 
the  Harveys:  Paul  Sr.  was  born 
on  Sept.  4,  Mrs.  Harvey  on  Oct. 
4 ;  they  met  on  April  4  and  were 
married  on  June  4. 

Crass  Roots  Dweller 

The  Harveys  now  reside  in 
River  Forest,  Ill.,  a  Chicago 
suburb,  and  Mr.  Harvey  has 
consistently  declined  offers  to 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Harvey  and  son, 
Paul  Jr. 


move  to  New  York  or  Washing¬ 
ton  l)ecause  he  feels  he  can  keep 
closer  to  the  people  by  continu¬ 
ing  to  reside  in  the  grass  roots 
section  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  constantly  makes  public  ap¬ 
pearances  and  speeches  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  He  owns  and 
flies  his  own  plane,  and  as  far 
back  as  1952  he  traveled  250,000 
miles  in  five  months,  more  than 
twice  the  distance  the  average 
airline  pilot  flies. 

The  Harveys  ovm  Reveille 
Ranch  in  the  Ozarks  —  actually 
two  farms  of  120  acres  each  — 
which  he  refers  to  as  just  a 
grass  farm  where  he  raises 
Herefords.  But  the  big  house  at 
Reveille  Ranch  is  the  scene  of 
many  family  gatherings  for 
such  festive  occasions  as 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

«  *  * 

GARDEN  SERIES 

Twelve  articles  on  gardening 
(500  words  each  with  photo)  by 
Dorothy  H.  Jenkins,  formerly 
garden  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  are  being  distributed  by 
the  Dorothy  H.  Jenkins  News 
Service  (Box  908,  Norwalk, 
Conn.). 

The  reviews  of  new  varieties 
of  flowers  and  vegetables  intro¬ 
duced  this  year  (articles  one 
and  two)  are  based  on  advance 
testing  in  Mrs.  Jenkins’  own 
Connecticut  garden  and  visits  to 
trial  gardens. 

*  «  * 

JOBS  AVAIL-ABU: 

There  is  no  job  shortage  in 
America.  Rather  there’s  a  short¬ 
age  of  workers  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  fill  the  millions  of 
jobs  going  beggpng  right  now. 

So  writes  Rep.  Tom  Curtis  of 
Missouri  in  a  four-part  series 
being  distributed  by  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance. 
The  series  is  called,  “A  Job  for 
Every  American.” 

If  readers  don’t  believe  there’s 
a  labor  shortage  in  America, 
Mr.  Curtis  writes,  they  should 
turn  to  the  classified  section  of 
their  newspaper  and  compare 
the  number  of  “help  wanted” 
ads  with  the  number  of  “situa¬ 
tion  wanted”  ads. 
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5  Hearst  Writers 
Added  to  King  List 

Five  wellknowTi  writers,  whose  ment  America”  will  be  distrib- 
columns  are  now  being  widely  uted  five  times  weekly.  Although 
published  in  newspapers  from  she  stai’ted  her  jouimalism  ca- 
coast  to  coast,  will  be  added  to  reer  as  a  feature  and  fashion 
the  roster  of  King  Features,  editor,  her  talents  didn’t  long 
beginning  May  26,  it  was  an-  remain  hidden.  She  began  her 
nounced  by  Frank  C.  McLeam,  column  in  1955  and  never  con- 
general  manager  of  the  syndi-  fined  herself  to  one  type  of  cov- 
cate.  They  are:  Bob  Considine,  erage.  She  travels  all  over  the 
Louella  Parsons,  Phyllis  Bat-  world  to  gather  the  material  for 
telle,  Ruth  Montgomery,  and  her  revealing  columns. 

Pierre  J.  Huss.  Ruth  Montgomery’s  Sunday, 

Bob  Considine’s  “On  The  “Washington  Wonderland,”  and 
Line”  column,  which  will  be  dis-  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
tributed  six  times  a  week,  be-  “Capital  Letters”  columns 

gan  as  a  sports  column  back  have  long  enjoyed  large  reader- 
in  the  mid-thirties.  By  the  time  shiP-  She  was  the  first  woman 
he  had  returned  from  the  battle-  to  receive  the  “Big  Story”  radio 
fields  of  World  War  II,  his  fame  award,  the  first  woman  to  win 
as  a  war  correspondent,  author,  the  Front  Page  Award  of  the 
columnist  and  feature  writer  Indianapolis  Men  s  Press  Club, 
had  all  but  obliterated  his  repu-  of  the  few  reporters  who 

tation  as  a  sports  columnist.  He  secured  an  exclusive  inter- 

began  at  that  time  to  be  com-  view  with  dictator  Juan  Peron, 
monly  referred  to  **tlie  *ind  one  of  the  fe^v  c&lled  &ffec" 

world’s  No.  1  reporter,”  as  his  tionately  by  her  first  n^e  by 
scope  widened  and  his  beat  be-  highest  government  officials, 
came  the  world.  Pierre  (Pete)  Huss  has  been 

covering  the  United  Nations 
Living  Legend  since  its  inception.  His  literate, 

perceptive  Sunday  column. 
Miss  Parsons,  whose  name  ‘‘United  Nations”  separates  the 
has  come  to  be  synonymous  with  wheat  from  the  chaff.  Like  the 
Hollywood,  (the  film  capital  others,  Mr.  Huss  has  won  many 
being  the  title  of  her  column),  journalism  awards  and  has 
will  write  seven  columns  a  week,  written  some  big  exclusives.  He 
She  is  a  living  legend;  people  knew  Hitler,  Goering,  Goebbels, 
maintain  there  is  nothing  in  and  the  rest  of  the  Nazi  leaders 
Hollywood  of  which  she  is  not  intimately  prior  to  World  War 
aware  and  no  one  in  the  cellu-  n,  and  his  book  about  the  Nazi 
loid  mecca  she  doesn’t  know.  war  lords,  “The  Foe  We  Face,” 
Phyllis  Battelle’s  “Assign-  was  among  the  first  major  docu- 
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Small  space  gets  large  following!  Get  proofs,  prices — today! 

Chicago  Tribune •  Mew  York  Mews 

W*w»  Building,  Nuw  York 

wynaiCOfO#  inC*  rnbunu  towr,  Chicago 


Parsons  Montgomery 


Battelle  Huss 


Bob  Considine 


ments  to  unmask  Hitler  and  the 
rest  of  his  gang. 

These  five  columnists  have 
been  distributed  by  UPI  since 
the  merger  of  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service. 

*  *  « 

DILLINCER  DAYS 
King  Features  Syndicate  will 
.serialize  in  15  installments  John 
Toland’s  biography,  “The  Dill- 
inger  Days,”  beginning  May  5. 
The  Random  House  brok  pub¬ 
lished  on  March  25  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  some  of  the  most  com- 


^Teen-Age  MaiV 
Has  Big  Response 

Dorothy  Ricker’s  advice  col¬ 
umn  for  teen-agers  and  their 
parents  received  532  letters 
from  a  single  column  in  one 
newspaper,  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press.  These  were  requests 
for  her  popular  booklet,  “Facts 
About  ‘Love’  For  Teen-agers,” 
offered  to  readers  at  10c  each. 
This  booklet  is  in  its  fourth 
printing  with  moj-e  than  16,000 
already  distributed.  Requests 
for  the  booklet,  says  the  author, 
are  about  equally  divided  be¬ 
tween  teen-agers  and  their  par¬ 
ents. 

Reader  Service 

“Teen-age  Mail”  stresses 
reader  service.  Some  common 
problems  require  more  expla¬ 
nation  than  column  space  per¬ 
mits  so  a  list  of  12  leaflet  topics 
are  offered  free  to  readers.  In 
addition,  five  diffeient  booklets 
by  Dorothy  Ricker  are  offered 
at  10c  each,  to  cover  costs,  mak¬ 
ing  hers  a  comprehensive  list  of 
helpful  information  for  the  most 
common  problems  of  teen-age 
living.  More  than  400,000  copies 
of  ‘“Teen-age  Mail”  leaflets  and 
lx)oklets  have  been  distributed 
through  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate,  which  services 
the  column  internationally. 

The  Ricker  column  started  in 
1952  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  and  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Herald,  then  spread 
across  the  country  and  into 
Canada. 

More  than  600  schools, 
churches  and  other  youth  groups 
have  requested  column  leaflets 
and  booklets  to  use  for  their 
grroup  discussions.  These  re¬ 
quests  range  from  a  few  copies 
up  to  1,600  copies  for  one  school. 
*  *  * 


prehensive  research  ever  com¬ 
piled. 

Author  Toland,  whose  two 
World  War  II  books,  “Battle” 
and  “But  Not  in  Shame,”  made 
bestseller  lists,  spent  months  re¬ 
searching  and  interviewing  any¬ 
one  who  had  any  contact  with 
Dillinger  or  the  interlocking 
gangs.  Much  of  the  material 
about  Public  Enemy  No.  1  of 
the  thirties,  the  Barrow  gang, 
the  Barker-Karpis  gang  and 
other  celebrities  of  the  under¬ 
world  during  one  of  its  most 
flamboyant  eras  has  never  been 
revealed  publicly. 

Photoprints  of  Dillinger  and 
his  associates  and  drawings  of 
the  principals  will  be  included 
in  the  package  which  will  run 
in  Sunday  installments  of  2,500 
words  and  daily  installments  be¬ 
tween  1,000  and  2,500  words. 


SENATOR  KERR  SERIES 

An  18-installment  newspaper 
condensation  of  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Robert  S.  Kerr’s  book, 
“Land,  Wood  &  Water,”  is  being 
readied  for  release  by  General 
Features  Corporation,  to  start 
April  15. 

“Written  by  the  nation’s 
acknowledged  authority  on  con¬ 
servation  of  natural  resources, 
the  series  embodies  a  sweeping 
survey  of  man’s  transgressions 
against  his  natural  environment 
and  tells  of  his  subsequent  ef¬ 
forts  to  correct  these  mistakes,” 
said  S.  George  Little,  president 
of  General  Features  Corp. 

Each  of  the  18  installments 
consists  of  approximately  850 
words.  The  first  contains  an  in¬ 
troduction  by  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
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Winner  of  the  1962 

GEORGE  POLK  AWARD 
for  NATIONAL  REPORTING 


MARY  McGRORY. .  ■  ^^for  her 
consistently  superior  work 
throughout  the  yearJ* 
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‘Absurd’  Press  Code 
Proposal  Assailed 


Boston 

A  bill  proposinjf  a  “code  of 
ethics”  for  newspapers  and 
newspapermen  has  so  many  pro¬ 
visions  that  are  “unwise  or 
unconstitutional,”  a  legislative 
committee  was  told,  that  it 
should  not  be  used  as  the  basis 
for  any  legislation. 

Edward  O.  Proctor,  counsel 
for  the  Massachusetts  News¬ 
paper  Information  Ser\’ice, 
declared : 

“Most  of  the  provisions  are 
unwise,  and  sev’eral  clearly  vio¬ 
late  both  the  federal  and  state 
constitutional  provisions  against 
abridging  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  bill  was  filed  by  Rep. 
Martin  H.  Walsh,  who  said  he 
did  not  believ’e  an  individual’s 
rights  “should  be  trampled  on.” 

“I’m  sure  each  of  you,”  he 
told  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Legal  Affairs  at  a  recent 
hearing,  “can  look  back  on  a 
newspaper  story  and  recall  that 
it  was  not  factual.” 

Lawyers  Favor  Part  of  It 

Two  law>»ers  supported  some 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
pre-trial  publicity  in  criminal 
cases. 

Both  Paul  T.  Smith  and  F.  Lee 
Bailey,  Boston,  said  they  could 
cite  cases  in  which  they  believed 
pre-trial  publicity  injured 
defendants  and  prevented  fair 
and  impartial  trials. 

Mr.  Proctor  said  a  section  of 
the  bill  which  would  require  a 
newspaper  to  post  a  $50,000 
bond  before  publishing  anything 
critical  of  a  public  official  was 
not  only  a  proposed  abridgement 
of  the  free  press,  but  also  in  a 
field  where  he  said  this  freedom 
should  be  most  secure. 

As  for  pre-trial  publicity  on 
persons  under  investigation  or 
indictment,  Mr.  Proctor  said  the 
bill  as  written  would  bar  publi¬ 
cation  ev'en  of  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  court  during  a 
trial. 

The  Walsh  proposal  would 
apply  to  publishers,  officers,  col¬ 
umnists  and  other  newspaper 
employes,  and  in  great  measure 
would  set  up  some  of  the  same 
fiscal  standards  as  those  apply¬ 
ing  to  people  on  the  public 
payrolls. 

The  code  would  ban  news¬ 
papermen  from  holding  any 
interest  or  engaging  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  or  other  activity  “which  is 
in  conflict  with  the  proper  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  obligation  toward 
the  public  in  reporting  or  com¬ 
menting  on  the  news.” 

The  code  would  require  any 


newspaperman  to  file  a  public 
statement  of  his  financial  inter- 
e.st  of  $10,000  or  more  in  any 
business  activity  in  the  state, 
whether  he  or  his  spouse  held  it, 
and  even  if  it  is  held  by  his 
children  or  their  spouses. 

Failure  to  comply  would  be 
subject  to  fines  of  $1,000. 

The  same  provision  would 
apply  if  his  newspaper  is  report¬ 
ing  a  labor  dispute  in  a  firm  in 
which  a  $10,000  interest  is  held. 

Further,  each  newspaper  in 
the  state  would  be  required  to 
publish  a  list  of  advertisers  who 
spent  $10,000  for  ads  in  a  year. 
The  list  would  have  to  be  on  page 
one  of  the  final  edition  for  the 
year. 

The  code  also  would  require 
publication  on  the  day  before  a 
primary  and  before  an  election 
of  the  amounts  spent  on  ads  in  a 
newspaper  by  each  candidate  or 
committee. 

One  of  the  toughest  provisions 
in  the  proposed  code  is  a  require¬ 
ment  that  a  newspaper  post 
$50,000,  in  either  cash  or  a  bond, 
as  a  guarantee  of  payment  of  a 
libel  settlement,  before  com¬ 
menting  adv'ersely  or  criticizing 
decisions  or  motives  of  any 
appointed  or  elected  public 
officials. 

It  also  would  ban  publication 
of  names  or  photographs  of  any 
person  suspected,  accused  or 
being  investigated  for  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  crime  prior  to  arraign¬ 
ment,  issuance  of  a  complaint  or 
report  by  an  inv’estigating  body. 

Identities  of  witnesses,  or 
comment  on  any  evidence  con¬ 
cerning  a  person  under  indict¬ 
ment  or  investigation  by  a  court, 
or  ev'en  by  a  legislative  or  con¬ 
gressional  committee,  would  be 
barred  under  another  section. 

The  code  also  has  a  provision 
for  equal  space  for  expression 
of  views,  policies  and  comments 
which  disagree  with  a  news¬ 
paper’s  views. 

The  code  would  be  enforced 
by  a  board  of  five — none  of  them 
newspapermen — to  be  made  up 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Labor 
and  of  Public  Safety,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ballot  Law  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Commissioner  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  president  of  the 
State  Bar  Association. 

The  board  would  have  power 
not  only  to  enforce  the  law,  but 
also  to  authorize  newspapers  to 
carry  a  “seal  of  good  newspaper 
practice.” 

The  board  could  also  deny  use 
of  the  seal,  and  require  a  news¬ 
paper  instead  to  carry  a  front 
page  line,  in  type  a  half  inch  in 


height,  the  words  “this  paper  is 
not  entitled  to  carry  or  display 
the  seal  of  good  newspaper 
practice.” 

‘Punitive  and  Unworkable' 

The  Walsh  proposal  drew  crit¬ 
icism  from  newspaper  spokes¬ 
men.  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  former  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  predict^  defeat  of  the 
measure  and  said  it  is  “punitive 
and  unworkable.”  The  Berkshire 
Evening  Eagle,  in  Pittsfield, 
said  editorially  the  measure  “is 
too  absurd  to  rate  serious 
rebuttal.” 

William  B.  Parry,  manager  of 
the  New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Association,  said  the  bill 
was  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  newspapers  are 
doing  a  good  job  and  he  sug¬ 
gested  citizens  would  not  want  it 
otherwise. 

“I  think  we  all  recognize  a 
vigorous  press  will  always  step 
on  someone’s  toes,”  Mr.  Parry 
said. 

• 

Sohlier  ainl  Priest 
Pic  Wins  Polk  Award 

Winners  of  the  George  Polk 
Memorial  Awards  for  significant 
achievements  in  journalism  in 
1962  will  be  presented  April  4 
by'  Long  Island  University. 

The  news  photography  award 
went  to  Hector  Rondon  of  La 
Repuhliea,  Caracas,  for  his  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  wounded  soldier  clutch¬ 
ing  a  priest,  taken  at  the  height 
of  the  revolt  in  Venezuela  last 
June. 

Recipients  of  special  awards 
are  Theodore  E.  Kruglak,  for 
his  book  “The  Two  Faces  of 
Tass”;  Michael  Harrington  for 
his  book  “The  Other  America; 
Poverty  in  the  United  States,” 
and  Morton  Mintz,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  reporter,  for  his 
stories  on  Dr.  Frances  0.  Kel¬ 
sey’s  fight  to  keep  the  drug 
Thalidomide  off  the  market. 

Winners  in  newspaper  cate¬ 
gories  are: 

Foreign  Reporting  —  Dana 
Adams  Schmidt,  New  York 
Times,  for  articles  and  photo¬ 
graphs  on  the  Kurd  revolt 
against  the  government  of  the 
late  Gen  Abdul  Karim  Kass 
Kassem. 

National  Reporting  —  Mary 
McGrory,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  for  consistently  superior 
work  throughout  the  year. 
Singled  out  as  typical  of  her 
deft  treatment  of  national  news 
stories  was  her  report  on  Rich¬ 
ard  M.  Nixon’s  farewell  to 
politics. 

Local  Reporting — Kitty  Han¬ 
son,  New  York  Daily  News,  for 
articles  on  privately  operated 
nursing  homes. 


Arthur  E.  Rozene 


Art  Rozene  Retires; 

45  Years  of  Service 

Chicago 

Arthur  E.  Rozene,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Chicago's 
American,  will  close  out  more 
than  42  years  service  on  March 
31. 

After  his  discharge  as  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  Army  pursuit  pilot 
corps  at  the  end  of  World  War 
I,  Mr.  Rozene  joined  the  Tribune 
as  a  classified  adv’ertising  .sales¬ 
man.  A  y'ear  later  he  l)ecame  a 
supervisor  in  the  department. 

In  1929  he  was  made  assistant 
retail  advertising  manager, 
returning  to  classified  as  man¬ 
ager  in  1953.  Since  then  the 
newspaper’s  revenue  from  clas¬ 
sified  has  increased  80  percent 
over  the  revenue  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  decade. 

With  his  wife,  Grace,  Mr. 
Rozene  intends  to  travel  on  an 
extended  vacation  in  Florida. 

• 

Probation  Reports 
Not  Open  to  Public 

Dallas 

Probation  reports  and  recom¬ 
mendations  will  go  from  the 
public  courtroom  into  the  pri¬ 
vacy  of  the  judge’s  chambers 
under  a  system  to  be  tried  by 
U.  S.  District  Judge  Sarah  T. 
Hughes. 

Defendants  who  plead  guilty 
will  enter  their  pleas  in  the 
moming  and  return  in  the  after¬ 
noon  for  sentencing.  The  de¬ 
fendants  will  not  be  present  at 
the  discussions  on  suitability 
for  probation  during  the  period 
between  pleadings  and  sentenc¬ 
ing. 

• 

New  Saturday  Time 

WiNSTBD,  Conn. 

The  Winsted  Citizen  began 
publishing  its  Saturday  edition 
at  9  a.m.  instead  of  its  usual 
noon  time.  The  paper  will  re¬ 
turn  to  the  noon  time  if  the 
moming  publication  time  proves 
unsuccessful. 
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Wm.  Schmick  Sr.  Dies; 
Revitalized  Simpapers 


Obituary 

Edward  J.  McHugh,  69,  for¬ 
mer  advertisinff  manager,  Green¬ 
field  (Mass.)  Recorder-Gazette; 
March  9. 

♦  ♦  * 


Baltimore 
William  F.  Schmick  Sr.,  79, 
retired  president  of  the  Sun- 
papers,  died  March  14  at  Day¬ 
tona  Beach,  Fla. 

Mr.  Schmick,  born  July  30, 
1883  in  Baltimore,  was  16  when 
he  liepan  working  in  the  mail 
room  of  the  old  Baltimore  World. 
In  four  years  he  worked  his  way 
up  to  advertising:  collector,  then 
to  business  manager  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  World. 


William  F.  Schmick  Sr. 


W'^hen  the  A.  S.  Abell  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Sun- 
papers,  boujfht  the  World  in 
1910,  Mr,  Schmick  went  to  the 
circulation  department.  Within 
a  year,  he  was  in  charge  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising:  and  in  1913 
l)ecame  assistant  advertising: 
manager,  serving:  nine  months 
before  he  was  advanced  to  man- 
ag:er.  Within  six  years  he  was 
business  manag:er  of  the  Sun- 
papers  and  secretary  of  the 
Abell  Company. 

Shortly  after  W'orld  War  I, 
the  Sunpapers  underwent  a 
reorg:anization  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  late  Van  Lear 
Black,  then  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  the  late  Paul  Patter¬ 
son,  president  of  the  company. 
As  business  manag:er,  Mr. 
Schmick  had  an  important  role 
in  what  proved  to  be  a  revital¬ 
izing:  project  for  the  papers. 

In  1951,  when  Mr.  Patterson 
retired,  Mr.  Schmick,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  since  1924  and  executive 
vicepresident  since  1934,  moved 
into  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Schmick  was  a  director 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  a  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  a  director  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers  Inc. 

He  retired  as  president  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Co.  in  March  1960. 
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He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
William  F.  Schmick  Jr.,  who  had 
been  executive  vicepresident. 

A  modest,  retiring:  man,  Mr. 
Schmick  Sr.  had  an  office  just 
inside  the  front  door  of  the 
Baltimore  Street  Sunpaper 
building:  and  his  door  was  always 
open  to  visitors. 

In  retirement  he  had  a  home 
on  the  Severn  River  where  he 
enjoyed  boating:  and  fishing:.  He 
also  had  a  box  at  the  Pimlico 
Race  Track  and  went  to  Florida 
in  the  winter. 

Besides  his  son,  Mr.  Schmick 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  Nancy 
Mary  Reindollar  Schmick,  whom 
he  married  in  1904,  and  two 
daug:hters. 

• 

J.  D.  Hartford,  65, 
Publisher,  Dies 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Justin  I).  Hartford,  65,  owner 
and  publisher  of  the  Portt^mauth 
Herald,  died  March  18  after  a 
long:  illness.  Mr.  Hartford,  son 
of  the  founder  of  the  Herald, 
Fernando  W.  Hartford,  had  di¬ 
rected  operations  of  the  paper 
for  the  past  25  years.  A  g:rad- 
uate  of  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
class  of  1920,  he  was  commis¬ 
sioned  an  ensigpi  and  serv^ed  in 
the  Navy  until  1925  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company.  He  left 
that  company  in  1937  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Portsmouth  to  assist 
his  father  in  publishing:  the 
Herald.  The  next  year,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  took  over 
management  of  the  paper. 

Surv’ivors  include  his  wife, 
Margaret  (Manson)  Hartford; 
two  children,  Mrs.  Frank  Fate 
of  Portsmouth  and  Justin  B. 
Hartford  Jr.  of  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

The  Herald  also  published  the 
New  Hampshire  Gazette,  found¬ 
ed  Oct.  7,  1756. 

• 

Weekly  Editor  Dies 
Shortly  After  Sale 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Wester  C.  Baker,  70,  editor  of 
the  weekly  Skaneateles  Press 
since  World  War  II,  died  March 
5.  He  was  found  slumped  over  a 
table  in  his  apartment.  He  rarely 
missed  a  day  at  his  desk. 

Mr.  Baker’s  death  came  13 
days  after  the  paper  was  sold  to 
Dean  Wesley  C.  Clark  of  the 
Syracuse  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  his  wife.  Mr. 
Baker  was  to  continue  as  editor. 
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Edward  L.  Gorey,  65,  former 
reporter,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Evening 
Post,  Herald-Examiner,  and 
American  and  Sun;  March  2. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ernest  W.  Jorgenson,  74, 
former  city  editor,  Portland 
(Ore.)  News,  former  editor, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Press;  March 
8. 

«  *  * 

J.  Spencer  Gray,  57,  publisher 
and  founder.  The  Herald  of 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  ;  March  14. 

«  *  * 

Sti'art  M.  McGregor,  71, 
a.ssociate  editor,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Morning  News,  with  the  paper 

since  1923;  March  14. 

*  «  * 

Lester  Barnes,  79,  former 
newsman,  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times,  retired  and  became  horse¬ 
race  handicapper  for  the  news¬ 
paper;  March  9. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Clara  L.  Cook,  81,  for¬ 
mer  reporter.  Upper  Sandusky 
(O.)  Daily  Union;  former  soci¬ 
ety  editor.  Upper  Sandusky 
Chief -Union;  March  8. 

•  ♦  * 

William  Wade,  54,  national 
advertising  salesman.  Passaic- 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News; 
March  15. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  Zuckerman,  72,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  the  Day-Jewish 

Journal;  March  9. 

*  *  « 

James  O’Connor,  70,  amuse¬ 
ments  editor.  New  York  Journal 
American;  March  17. 

*  «  * 

John  J.  J.  Fitzgerald,  70, 
veteran  racing  writer  known  as 
“The  Gray  Fox”;  onetime  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Turf 
Writers  Association;  March  18. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  P.  Cronin,  68,  re¬ 
tired  (1960)  AP  staffer  in  San 
Francisco;  formerly  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  and  Manila  where  he 
and  his  family  were  held  prison¬ 
ers  of  the  Japanese  during 
World  War  II;  a  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Huntington 
(W.  Va.)  Advertiser;  March  16. 

*  *  « 

Fred  Kenner,  75,  with  the 
Atchison  (Kans.)  Globe  for  45 
years;  March  4. 

*  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Eunice  Houston  Phil¬ 
lips,  church  editor,  Sherman 
(Tex.)  Democrat;  March  5. 

♦  ♦  • 

Nathaniel  C.  Remsen,  82, 
retired  newsman  and  publisher 
of  rotogravure  supplement; 
March  6. 


King  to  Supervise 
Galveston  Papers 

Houston 

Frank  H.  King,  a  former  AP 
correspondent  and  executive  for 
many  years,  has  lieen  assigned 
to  a  new  position  in  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  Company.  He  will  be 
editorial  adviser  to  the  Galves¬ 
ton  News,  the  Galveston  Trib¬ 
une,  and  the  Texas  City  Sun, 
which  were  purcha.sed  recently 
by  the  Post  from  the  Moody  in¬ 
terests. 

Mr.  King  came  to  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Post  in  March,  1960,  to  be 
vicepresident  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  William  P.  Hobby  Jr.  is 
moving  up  from  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  executive  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor. 

In  other  changes  announced 
by  Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  president 
and  editor,  John  Stetson  of  the 
management  consultant  firm  of 
Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  be¬ 
comes  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Post.  William  H. 
Gardner,  chief  of  the  Austin  bu¬ 
reau,  is  managing  editor;  James 
Mousner,  state  editor,  goes  to 
Austin;  Gayle  McNutt  is  pro¬ 
moted  to  state  editor. 

Edwin  D.  Hunter,  assistant 
news  editor  of  the  Post,  was 
named  editor  of  the  Galveston 
papers.  Charles  E.  McClelland, 
executive  editor  there,  resigned 
to  enter  the  public  relations 
field. 

• 

Circulation  Director 
Dies  of  Crash  Injury 

Detroit 

William  Tade  Walsh,  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  died  March  15  of  injuries 
suffered  in  an  automobile  acci¬ 
dent  two  days  before. 

Mr.  Walsh,  45,  was  on  his 
way  home  from  work  when  his 
car  skidded  on  icy  freeway 
pavement  and  crashed  into  a 
concrete  abutment. 

He  came  to  Detroit  in  1953 
from  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News  as 
assistant  circulation  director 
and  was  named  circulation  di¬ 
rector  in  March  1956. 

Born  in  New  York,  he  started 
in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Miami  News  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  high  school. 

Emanuel  Levi  Dies 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Emanuel  Levi,  72,  attorney 
and  newspaper  executive  prior 
to  1940,  died  here  Jan.  15.  At 
onetime  he  was  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Courier- Journal  and  Louisville 
Times,  then  went  to  the  Chica^go 
Herald  and  Examiner  as  pub¬ 
lisher. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


REGIONAL  MAGAZINES 


By  Rick  Friedman 

A  growinjf  development  is  the 
regional  magazine  designed  spe¬ 
cifically  for  weeklies.  Five  such 
publications  have  come  to  our 
attention  lately — two  from  New 
York  State  and  one  each  from 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
Western  Canada. 

The  following  is  a  rundown 
on  the  five  magazines  in  order 
to  give  some  direction  to  weekly 
publishers  considering  such  a 
venture. 


F ocus,  a  one-color,  black-and- 
white  offset  monthly  tabloid  is 
put  out  by  the  Brookline  (Mass.) 
Chronicle-Citizen  Publishing 
Company,  which  also  publishes 
the  weekly  Chronicle-Citizen 

It  was  started  in  July,  1961  to 
attract  prestige  advertisers — 
those  firms  who  would  not  ordin¬ 
arily  buy  space  in  the  Chronicle- 
Citizen.  In  order  to  do  the  job 
at  small  volume.  Focus  ad  rates 
were  set  at  triple  the  newspaper 
rate.  Focus  Publisher  Frederic 
N.  Phinney  felt  he  could  get  this 
in  a  high-income  community 
such  as  Brookline,  which  has  a 
population  of  54,000. 

Focus  set  out  to  give  readers 
interesting,  lively  articles  on 
persons,  places  and  things  in 
Brookline,  with  emphasis  on 
culture  and  kids.  Since  then 
Focus  has  covered  such  topics 
as  how  the  recreation  depart¬ 
ment  gets  children  into  shape; 
teenage  volunteers  in  a  local 
hospital;  a  salute  to  Negro 
Tenor  Roland  Hayes,  a  local 
resident,  on  his  75th  birthday; 
children  at  a  community  con¬ 
cert;  an  opera  impressario;  a 
silver  plant;  a  dog  hospital;  and 
an  “old-world”  apartment  build¬ 
ing. 

Its  contents  stress  the  local 
outlook,  striving  to  create  a 
product  that  will  be  accepted 
as  an  asset  to  the  established 
weekly  newspaper.  Feature  copy 
is  plentiful  in  Brookline,  a 
wealthy  city  (although  it  calls 
itself  a  town),  surrounded  by 
schools  and  colleges,  which  in 
themselves  attract  scholars,  art¬ 
ists,  foreign  visitors  and  crafts¬ 
men  of  a  high  level. 

Focus  is  set  in  hot  type  at  the 
Chronicle-Citizen  plant.  Repro 
proofs  are  pulled  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  is  assembled  in  page  form 
by  the  staff  artist.  The  magazine 
is  printed  offset  on  45-pound 
book  stock.  Color  is  used  to  give 
it  a  flair  (Focus  is  considering 


going  into  the  four-color  proc¬ 
ess). 

This  pictorial  tabloid  likes  to 
run  candid  photos  of  people 
doing  things  they  like  to  do; 
blow-ups  of  particularly  good 
shots  are  put  on  the  cover. 

Mr.  Phinney  says  Focus 
“seems  to  us  the  ideal  medium 
for  the  transmission  of  good, 
solid  features  of  local — or 
regional — interest,  together  with 
high-grade  advertising.  So  far, 
it’s  worked  out  very  well  in  that 
department.” 

Focus  presently  runs  eight 
pages  per  issue. 

*  «  * 

■VDIRONDACK  LIFE 

Adirondack  Life  is  also  a  one- 
color,  black-and-white  offset 
magazine  put  out  by  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Newspapers  Inc.,  who  also 
publish  three  weeklies,  the 
Warrenshurg-Lake  George 
(N.  Y.)  News,  Corinth  (N.  Y.) 
Corinthian  and  the  Elizabeth¬ 
town  (N.  Y.)  Valley  News. 

This  magazine  takes  good 
pictorial  advantage  of  the  mag¬ 
nificent  mountain  scenery  in 
which  it  is  located. 

Robert  Hall,  president  of 
Adirondack  Newspapers  Inc., 
first  attempted  to  put  out  the 
magazine  in  May  of  1960. 
He  claims  it  proved  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  because  of  unsatisfactory 
letterpress  reproduction.  He 
tried  again  after  the  firm  went 
offset  and  in  the  winter  of  1961- 
62  put  out  two  experimental 
issues.  They  were  distributed 
through  four  weeklies,  his  own 
three  and  the  North  Creek 
(N.  Y.)  News  Enterprise. 

Convinced  he  was  on  the 
right  track  after  that,  Mr.  Hall 
put  Adirondack  Life  on  a  fixed 
schedule;  six  issues  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  1963  and  12  issues  in 
1964. 

Six  weeklies  and  one  daily  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountain  area 
are  participating  in  the  project, 
giving  the  magazine,  with  some 
news  stand  circulation  in  towns 
not  covered  by  its  own  papers,  a 
circulation  of  25,000.  Other 
w'eeklies  have  expressed  interest 
in  joining  up.  Mr.  Hall  says  that 
if  the  magazine  can  include  them 
without  having  to  jump  ad  rates 
too  much,  the  circulation  will  be 
40,000  for  the  upcoming  May  15 
issue. 

He  adds  that  the  magazine  is 
fortunate  in  that  the  Adiron- 
dacks  constitute  a  definite  region 
with  similar  interests.  “We  know 


that  illustrated  stories  on  hunt-  county  farm  agent  and  the 
ing,  fishing,  skiing,  ice  fishing,  county  historian, 
iceboating,  motor  boating,  na-  Publisher  Walter  Grunfeld 
ture  watching,  horseback  riding,  says  that  advertisers  have  used 
gardening  and  home  building,  the  magazine  with  considerable 
mountain  climbing,  etc.,  will  success.  “Because  of  the  high 
meet  with  a  broad  reader  rate  of  $2.15  per  column  inch, 
response  everywhere  in  our  ter-  we  are  only  able  to  attract  the 
ritory.  So  does  Adirondack  his-  large  advertising  houses  with 
tory  and  folk  lore.  Our  economic  large  advertising  budgets,”  he 
interests  are  similar;  thus  adds. 

articles  on  highway  improve-  Advertising  which  appears  in 
ments,  the  tax  question  and  area  the  Villager  is  sold  at  a  sub¬ 
planning  are  all  valid  in  one  stantially  reduced  rate  in  the 
town  as  in  the  next.”  Independent’s  two  weeklies. 

Mr.  Hall  feels  that  the  maga-  Circulation  is  now  l>etween 

zine  supplies  the  weekly  and  8,000  and  15,000  copies  per 
small  daily  in  his  region  with  month,  depending  on  the  adver- 
something  which  is  difficult  or  tising  content  and  the  magazine 
too  costly  for  them  to  obtain  goes  to  everyone  within  a  70- 
singly  and  it  makes  their  papers  mile  radius  of  Marathon, 
more  useful  to  tourists.  Mr.  Grunfeld  believes  this 

He  claims  that  because  of  the  type  of  publication  is  essential 
interest  in  the  Adirondacks  as  a  to  a  weekly  because  the  weekly 
resort  area,  there’s  been  a  is  continuously  being  burdened 
demand  for  the  magazine  in  by  other  competing  media  which 
cities  outside  the  region  and  it’s  eat  seriously  into  its  income, 
now  on  the  news  stands  in  such  “We  must  find  additional  sources 
places  as  Albany,  Schenectady,  of  revenue  to  keep  us  alive,”  he 
Montreal  and  Plattsburgh.  maintains.  In  Mr.  Grunfeld’s 

Mr.  Hall  is  sold  on  the  region-  case  the  7-Valley  Villager  has 
al  magazine  concept  and  he  supplied  some  of  the  financial 
thinks  it  may  be  the  solution  to  answer. 

the  problem  of  many  wreekly  When  he  bought  Independent 
editors  who  cannot  find  the  space  Newspapers  in  1955,  the  shop 
or  who  are  not  able  to  pay  for  was  having  difficulty  putting  out 
the  editorial  talent  that  can  pro-  one  newspaper  per  week.  The 
vide  broad  feature  material.  staff  has  since  grown  from  2  to 
*  *  *  12  and  six  papers  are  presently 

THE  7- VALLEY  VILLAGER  printed  there.  In  the 

eight  years,  he  s  invested  $80,000 
The  7-Valley  Villager  was  in  a  new  building,  a  Goss  Comet 
established  in  May  of  1961  as  a  Press,  Teletype,  two  Linotypes, 
rural  pictorial  tabloid  appearing  a  Ludlow,  Elrod,  Miehle,  Heidel- 
the  third  weekend  of  each  month  berg  and  Photo  Lathe. 

(milk  check  time).  It’s  published  Mr.  Grunfeld  sees  the  regional 
by  the  Independent  Newspapers  magazine  as  “a  new  medium— a 
of  Marathon,  N.  Y.,  who  also  new  kind  of  vehicle  for  adver- 
put  out  the  Marathon  Independ-  tisers — with  a  market  potential 
ent  and  Tally  Independent,  both  among  a  high-quality  rural  and 
weeklies.  semi-rural  audience.” 

The  Villager  contains  16  tab-  «  «  * 

loid  pages  (no  color),  and  runs  CONNECTICUT  LIFE 

an  average  of  between  20  and 

40  pictures  per  issue,  some  staff-  Connecticut  Life  is  a  four- 
produced,  some  contributed.  color  offset  monthly  tabloid  car- 
The  magazine  circulates  in  a  ried  throughout  the  state  by  36 
farm  community  of  14  towns  weeklies  and  three  dailies  with 
and  their  environs,  and  special-  a  total  circulation  of  142,000. 
izes  in  strictly  local  material,  (It  claims  to  have  about  80 
divided  into  three  parts — his-  percent  of  the  state’s  weekly 
torical;  agricultural;  personal-  circulation.) 
ity  interviews.  The  Villager  goes  This  magazine  is  put  out  by 
in  heavily  for  local  history,  local  the  West  Hartford  Publishing 
industry,  both  large  and  small.  Company,  which  also  publishes 
and  local  institutions.  During  the  weekly  West  Hartford 
the  national  controversy  last  (Conn).  News. 
year  over  Medicare,  it  sent  a  It  was  started  in  November 
writer  to  the  closest  Blue  Cross  of  1959  by  News  Publisher  Bice 
regional  office  to  find  out  how  Clemow.  He  saw  Connecticut 
that  organization  functions.  Life  as  a  “cooperative  enterprise 
Other  areas  of  interest  to  the  in  which  publishers  of  the 
Villager  are  hunting  and  fishing,  weekly  and  small  daily  press  of 
conservation  and  genealogy.  And  Connecticut  could  pool  their  cir- 
every  issue  offers  full-page  pic-  culation.” 

torial  stories  on  “Community  of  Mr.  Clemow  was  convinced 
the  Month,”  “Friends  and  that  because  of  the  exodus  from 
Neighbors”  and  “Agriculture  in  the  cities,  these  newspapers  had 
Review.”  a  bigger  job  to  do  but  relatively 

The  Villager  uses  six  non-  less  income  potential  with  which 
staff  contributors,  including  the  to  do  it.  Rising  production  costs 
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were  driving:  the  national  adver¬ 
tisers  from  the  smaller  papers 
and  free  distribution  shoppers 
were  div'ertinjf  much  of  the  local 
retail  advertisinfj  linaf^e. 

The  magazine’s  aim  was  to  fill 
a  gap  in  news  reporting  between 
the  local  and  the  national  scene. 
Mr.  Clemow  was  convinced  that 
increased  mobility,  communica¬ 
tion  and  education  had  made 
highly  relevant  to  local  readers 
the  economic,  political  and  social 
forces  within  the  state. 

Good  Picture  Play 

Since  its  inception,  Connecti¬ 
cut  Life’s  editorial  content  has 
been  directed  by  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  John  McLean,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Mr.  Cle¬ 
mow.  Connecticut  Life  regards 
itself  as  a  pictorial  magazine 
and  three  free-lance  photogra¬ 
phers  produce  most  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  which  get  excellent  dis¬ 
play.  A  full-time  art  director 
supervises  the  make-up  and 
layout. 

The  magazine  supplements  its 
coverage  by  occasionally  calling 
on  both  freelancers  and  local 
newspaper  editors.  The  latter 
often  supply  information  and 
even  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  in  their  area  when  Con¬ 
necticut  Life  is  doing  a  story 
there.  The  magazine  frequently 
features  a  particular  county 
and  editors  from  these  areas  are 
always  happy  to  cooperate. 

Connecticut  Life’s  editorial 
staff  scan  about  50  newspapers 
each  week  for  new  leads. 

This  magazine  goes  in  heavy 
for  depth-reporting  on  town- 
state  affairs  and  news-making 
people.  It  concentrates  mainly 
on  politics  and  political  person¬ 
alities  (it’s  located  in  the  state 
capital)  ;  education;  sports;  in¬ 
dustry  ;  Connecticut’s  develop¬ 
ment,  history  and  zoning;  recre¬ 
ation  and  hobbies.  This  cover¬ 
age  has  been  supplemented  by 
stories  on  fashion,  gardening, 
health,  religion,  etc.,  plus  two 
regular  features  —  a  monthly 
calendar  of  events  and  a  round¬ 
up  of  state  news. 

The  average  issue  runs  24 
pages  and  on  occasion  has  hit 
32  pages. 

Advertising,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  of  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  large  banking  firms, 
state  utility  and  institutional 
groups  who  have  a  special  mes¬ 
sage  for  Connecticut  residents. 
Lately,  the  magazine  has  been 
carrying  more  and  more  na¬ 
tional  firms,  including  liquor, 
travel,  beverage,  automotive 
and  publications  accounts. 

At  the  outset  there  was  one 
ad  salesman.  In  1960,  a  special 
representative  firm  in  New  York 
was  engaged.  This  was  replaced 
in  1961  by  two  full-time  Con¬ 
necticut  Life  ad  salesmen  who 
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are  based  in  New  York  City. 

One  major  advertising  prob¬ 
lem,  according  to  Mr.  Clemow, 
is  how  to  avoid  any  conflict 
which  would  put  the  supple¬ 
ment  in  advertising  competition 
with  the  carrying  newspapers. 
Connecticut  Life  strives  to  avoid 
this  pitfall. 

The  magazine  makes  a  small 
contribution  directly  to  the 
economy  of  the  carrying  papers 
through  a  percentage  return  on 
advertising. 

Mr.  Clemow  says  that  offset 
was  selected  to  print  the  pub¬ 
lication  liecause  of  the  quality 
in  halftone  printing,  an  im¬ 
proved  capacity  to  run  national 
advertising  with  fidelity  in  re¬ 
production,  and  the  possibilities 
in  spot  and  duotone  color.  Four- 
color  has  been  offered  to  adver¬ 
tisers  since  1962. 

The  mechanical  operation  is 
extremely  complicated.  Body 
type  is  set  in  hot  metal  at  the 
publishing  firm’s  Gazette-News 
plant  in  East  Hartford.  Paste¬ 
up  and  conversion  to  stripped 
negatives  are  done  in  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  West  Hartford  office. 
Editorial  and  advertising  half¬ 
tones  (including  two-color  sepa¬ 
rations),  as  well  as  line  repro¬ 
ductions  from  mechanical  paste¬ 
ups  are  made  in  a  Hartford 
commercial  photo-offset  shop. 

The  magazine  is  run  off  on 
a  Hantscho  4-unit  web  offset 
press  at  a  commercial  plant  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  It  is  then 
trucked  to  binderies  in  Windsor 
Locks  and  New  Haven,  Conn. 

From  there  it  is  shipped  to 
each  carrying  newspaper’s  plant 
by  truck.  (As  Connecticut  is  a 
small  state,  100  by  50  miles, 
constituting  about  5,000  square 
miles,  this  makes  distribution 
to  member  papers  somewhat 
easier  than  it  would  be  in  a 
larger  state.) 

The  member  papers  insert 
the  supplement  in  their  editions 
either  the  first  Thursday,  Satur¬ 
day  or  Sunday  of  the  month, 
depending  on  their  publication 
date  and  status  as  a  weekly, 
semi-weekly  or  daily. 

Despite  this  complicated  me¬ 
chanical  and  distribution  ar¬ 
rangement,  Connecticut  Life  has 
only  a  two-week  editorial  lapse 
from  the  time  it  closes  up  to 
the  time  it  is  distributed  by  the 
member  papers. 

Although  there  is  a  small  list 
of  paid  subscribers,  little  effort 
has  been  made  to  promote  pews 
stand  sales. 

If  * 

THE  WESTERN  WEEKLY 

The  Western  Weekly  is  an 
interesting  experiment  in  co¬ 
operation  between  60  weekly 
newspapers  in  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Alberta,  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  the  Yukon  and  North¬ 
west  Territories. 
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It  was  started  in  1962  by 
Ernie  Jamieson  and  Jack  Kelly, 
of  Ponoka,  Alta.,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “weekend  magazine 
for  weeklies.’’  This  publication 
claims  circulation  of  more  than 
100,000. 

The  board  of  directors  is 
made  up  of  weekly  publishers, 
with  Mr.  Jamieson  as  president 
and  advertising  manager  and 
Mr.  Kelly  as  secretary  and 
managing  editor.  Advertising 
and  editorial  offices  are  at 
Ponoka,  Alta. 

The  Western  Weekly  is 
printed  by  the  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Albertan,  a  daily. 

A  typical  12-page  issue  car¬ 
ries  about  three  pages  of  dis¬ 
play  advertising  and  a  page  of 
classified.  Advertisers  are  manu¬ 
facturing,  financial  interests 
and  hotels  in  large  cities  of 
Western  Canada. 

• 

WEEKLY  SALES 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Tri-County  Publications,  Inc., 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  added 
a  fifth  suburban  weekly  to  its 
group  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Rose  Tribune,  which  has  served 
the  St.  Paul  suburb  of  Roseville 
for  the  past  14  years. 

The  'Tribune  was  purchased 
from  Frank  Farrington,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  daily  St. 
Cloud  (Minn.)  Times,  who 
bought  it  only  two  years  ago 
from  the  widow  of  the  Tribune’s 
founder,  Ed  Litman. 

Tri-County,  which  publishes 
from  its  plant  in  Minneapolis, 
the  Spring  Lake  Park-Blaine- 
Mounds  View  Crier,  the  St. 
Anthony  Crier,  the  Fridley 
News  and  the  Columbia  Heights 
Record,  said  it  would  continue 
to  publish  the  Rose  Tribune  as 
a  separate  paper  in  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  present  plant  in  north  St. 
Paul. 

Mr.  Farrington  said  he  plans 
to  return  to  St.  Cloud. 

Tri-County  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  R.  I. 
Chalmers  as  executive  editor 
and  general  manager  of  all  Tri- 
County  activities. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  who  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Argus,  previously  owned  the 
weekly  Lakeview  Times  in  sub¬ 
urban  Duluth. 

*  ♦  * 

Sequim,  Wash. 

John  Jenkins  has  purchased 
the  Sequim  Press  from  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Munkeby,  owner  and 
publisher  for  the  past  10  years. 

Mr.  Jenkins  formerly  pub¬ 
lished  a  weekly  newspaper  in 

Brookings,  Ore.,  and  once  was 

part-owner  of  three  California 
newspapers. 

*  *  « 

Earl  L.  Foland,  formerly  of 
Portland,  Mich.,  has  bought  two 
weekly  newspapers  in  Missis¬ 


sippi  from  Mrs.  0.  G.  Allen. 

Mr.  Foland,  a  newspaper  and 
commercial  printer  for  25  years, 
will  serve  as  editor  of  the  Sun¬ 
flower  County  News  and  the 
Shelby  Progress. 

THURSDATA 


BUILDING — Somerset  Press 
Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Somerville 
(N.  J.)  Somerset  Messenger- 
Gazette,  broke  ground  for  a 
40x70-foot  $80,000  building  to 
house  a  five-unit  press  —  first 
phase  of  an  expansion  program. 
The  old  press  will  be  sold  and 
the  present  building  will  be  re¬ 
modeled  to  house  the  editorial, 
business  and  advertising  staffs. 
Another  building  on  the  new  site 
has  been  purchased  for  a  news¬ 
print  warehouse.  .  .  .  The  Lynn¬ 
wood  (Wash.)  Enterprise,  five 
years  old,  has  moved  to  new 
quarters  which  include  parking 
facilities  for  more  than  100  cars. 
New  units  on  the  rotary  offset 
press  enables  the  weekly  to  turn 
out  20,000  newspapers  per  hour 
per  press  run  at  peak  capacity 
and  up  to  24  pages  per  section. 
The  Enterprise,  circulating  in 
the  Seattle  suburban  area,  has 
announced  that  it  increased  its 
paid  circulation  from  5,100  to 
10,250  during  the  period  from 
Aug.  1,  1962,  to  the  present.  The 
paper  employs  185  carrier  boys 
who  deliver  it  with  a  shopper, 
the  Homemaker,  also  published 
by  the  Enterprise. 

«  *  « 

BIRTHS— A  new  Thursday 
newspaper,  the  Sandhills  Inde¬ 
pendent,  will  begin  publication 
at  Raeford,  N.  Cl.,  on  April  4. 
Publisher  is  John  W.  Covington 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Farmers 
Bank  in  Rockingham,  N.  C.  Edi¬ 
tor  is  Peter  B.  Young,  formerly 
of  New  Jersey;  advertising 
manager  is  Doris  Berry,  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.;  society  editor 
is  Ellen  Patterson,  of  Rocking¬ 
ham,  N.  C.  W.  T.  Seago  is  vice- 
president  of  the  publishing  cor¬ 
poration  and  W.  G.  Pittman  is 
secretary  .  . .  Los  Alamos,  N.  M., 
home  of  the  atom  bomb,  has  a 
community  weekly  again,  the 
Los  Alamos  Monitor,  published 
by  Markley  McMahon,  son  of 
Howard  McMahon,  publisher  of 
the  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
News.  The  paper  will  be  printed 
in  Albuquerque.  Four  weeklies 
were  started  but  have  discon¬ 
tinued  publication. 

*  *  * 

SWITCH  —  The  NashviUe 
(Mich.)  News,  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Boughton,  has 
changed  to  offset. 
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Celler  Hearing 

(Coviinned  from  page  11) 


even  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  the  Times 
was  the  only  Los  Anpeles  news¬ 
paper  showing-  a  profit. 

The  Hear.st  interests,  he  said, 
declined  a  Times-Mirror  offer  to 
buy  the  afternoon  Herald- 
Express  and  “indicated  they 
favored  some  plan”  to  cease  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Examiner  and 
the  Mirror. 

Explored  CJosings 

Mr.  Chandler  then  testified: 

“Dick  Berlin  advised  me  that 
he  had  retained  counsel  to 
explore  the  matter  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  since  it 
was  felt  any  such  plan  con¬ 
ceivably  could  present  antitrust 
questions.” 

This  conversation  resulted  in 
Mr.  Chandler  going  to  New 
York  to  talk  with  Hearst  coun¬ 
sel. 

Was  he  satisfied  with  the 
assurances  given?  Mr.  Celler 
asked  the  witness. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  Mr.  Chandler 
replied.  “We  had  confidence  the 
Hearst  Corporation  was  telling 
us  the  facts  and  the  truth  and 
w'e  proceeded.” 

Mr.  Chandler  said  he  had  told 
Mr.  Berlin  that  the  only  w'ay  to 
halt  heavy  losses,  because  the 
Los  Angeles  market  would  not 
sustain  four  metropolitan 
dailies,  was  to  close  the  Mirror. 

Although  each  organization 
knew  of  the  other’s  plans,  Mr. 
Chandler  said,  there  was  no 
agreement  restricting  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  two  companies. 

The  Times  and  the  Herald 
Examiner,  he  said,  now'  have 
overlapping  editions  and  they 
compete  vigorously  for  circula¬ 
tion  and  advertising. 

Los  Angeles  being  “suburbia,” 
he  remarked,  there  is  no  room 
for  more  than  two  successful 
metropolitan  dailies  in  the  city. 

Jurisdiction  Discussed 

ANP.A’s  statement  on  the 
authority  of  the  Subcommittee  to 
inquire  into  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  touched  off  an  exchange 
between  Congrressmen  and  Mr. 
Smith  on  March  14.  Chairman 
Celler  told  the  ANPA  spokes¬ 
man  to  stand  by  for  further 
questioning  on  the  contents  of 
the  lengthy  document  he  had 
submitted. 

Mr.  Smith  began  by  saying  the 
association  raised  no  question  of 
the  Subcommittee’s  jurisdiction 
to  explore  matters  “substantially 
related  to  courses  of  conduct  by 
new'spapers  w'hich  the  committee 
believes  may  be  questioned  as 
incompatible  with  the  antitrust 
and  tiade  regulation  laws.” 


He  went  on  to  mention  “cer¬ 
tain  other  matters”  (in  addition 
to  libel  laws,  tax  laws  and  the 
like)  W’hich  ANPA  believes  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  v’alid  legis¬ 
lative  enactment.  “In  brief,”  he 
said,  “these  matters  relate  to  the 
functions  of  the  press  in  gather¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Smith  referred  later  to 
Chairman  Celler’s  public  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  Subcommit¬ 
tee  would  be  concerned  with 
new’spaper  mergers  whether  they 
were  “good”  or  “bad”  (meaning 
legal  or  illegal). 

-Scope  of  Inquiry 

During  the  course  of  ques¬ 
tioning  Mr.  Smith  on  the  ANPA 
statement,  the  colloquy  was  as 
follow’s : 

Meader:  Mr.  Smith,  I  had  not 
-seen  our  Chairman’s  speech 
until  just  a  few  moments  ago, 
but  I  was  looking  at  the  six 
questions  which  outline  the  scope 
of  this  Committee’s  inquiry,  and 
you  are  dealing  with  six  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  passage  of  your 
statement  that  you  are  reading. 

I  am  trying  to  understand 
w’hether  it  is  your  opinion  that 
this  Committee  has  no  right  or 
jurisdiction  to  look  into  those 
subjects. 

Smith:  No,  Sir,  I  do  not  con¬ 
tend  that. 

Meader:  You  seem  to  at  least 
suggest  that  you  think  that  these 
matters  are  to  be  left  to  the 
courts  and  it  is  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  privilege  of  the  press  that 
w'e  have  no  right  to  inquire.  You 
realize  that  this  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  amendments  to 
the  Constitution? 

Smith:  Yes,  indeed,  as  to  par¬ 
ticular  mergers.  We  differentiate 
betw’een  particular  mergers  and 
conditions  generally.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  have  no  objection  to  an 
inquiry  into  all  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  chairman  in  that 
speech. 

Meader:  If  it  was  your  inten¬ 
tion  to  suggest  that  this  Com¬ 
mittee  had  no  right  to  make 
inquiries  into  these  subjects, 
these  six  questions,  the  chairman 
listed  in  his  speech,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  w’holly  disagree.  I 
think  this  Committee  has  ample 
jurisdiction. 

Smith:  No,  I  w’ant  to  clear 
that  up  definitely.  We  do  not 
contend  that  the  Committee  has 
no  right  to  inquire  into  those 
questions. 

Elucidated  on  Specifics 

Meader:  If  you  do  not  make 
that  contention  why  did  you 
include  these  passages  in  your 
statement? 

Smith:  We  thought  we  should 
elucidate  on  specifics  of  those 
questions.  We  thought  this  would 
be  helpful  to  the  Committee  to 


discuss  those  questions  in  this 
context.  We  are  not  contending 
that  the  Committee  has  no  right 
to  investigate  all  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  newspaper  business 
or  other  media. 

Mr.  McCulloch:  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  ask  if  the 
witness  meant  to  imply  that  we 
didn’t  have  the  right  to  look  into 
a  single  individual  merger  if  we 
thought  it  might  have  some 
bearing  on  these  matters  which 
my  colleague  has  just  mentioned. 
If  the  witness  intended  to  con- 
v’ey  that  impression,  I,  like  my 
colleague,  utterly  disagree  with 
that  conclusion.  We  have  a  right, 
in  my  opinion,  to  look  into  any 
individual  condition  that  may  be 
of  importance  in  this  field  with¬ 
out  prejudging  the  result  but  to 
finally  come  to  a  generalization 
like  some  of  the  generalizations 
the  witness  has  come  to.  That  is 
my  feeling  about  the  authority 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Smith:  You  stated  it  very 
well.  Sir,  and  we  do  not  dis¬ 
agree  with  you. 

*We  Have  a  Right  .  .  .* 

Chairman:  If  your  contentions 
were  sound,  then  the  work  of 
this  committee  and  the  work  of 
any  number  of  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  would  be 
deemed  based  on  unconstitution¬ 
al  ground  and  they  never  should 
have  conducted  these  inquiries. 
We  have  a  right  undoubtedly  to 
go  into  the  questions  of  mergers, 
single  mergers,  duplicate 
mergers,  or  what  have  you,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  we  shall  amend  the  antitrust 
laws.  We  have  a  right  even  to 
select  newspapers  and  possibly 
give  them  some  immunization 
from  the  antitrust  laws.  I  take 
it  that  you  would  indicate  that 
we  have  no  right  even  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
help  you  and  grant  you  some 
immunization  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions.  Would  that  be  your 
contention? 

Smith:  Definitely  not,  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  do  not  want  any 
missing  on  this  point.  We  did 
not  intend  to  convey  any  such 
impression  and  I  think  perhaps 
our  counsel  could  answer. 

Chairman:  I  don’t  understand 
your  statement  on  page  14 — 
“Yet  apart  from  this  inevitabil¬ 
ity  of  a  particular  merger  as  a 
means  of  economic  survival  for 
the  one  remaining  newspaper  or 
for  the  continued  publication  of 
two  newspapers  under  common 
ow’nership  can  only  be  deter¬ 
mined  before  appropriate  tri¬ 
bunals  as  part  of  the  judicial 
process.” 

Do  you  mean  by  that  we  have 
no  right  to  inquire  into  those 
facts? 

Smith:  (referred  to  counsel 
because  he  didn’t  “want  any 


misunderstanding  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  point”). 

AINP.VS  Intention 

Hanson:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  intention  of  that  statement 
is  that  the  Committee  obviously 
pursues  legislative  purposes.  In 
these  individual  mergers  the 
only  person  who  can  dett  imine 
legally  what  happens  in  a 
merger  obviously  are  the  courts 
of  law.  You  may  find  this  merger 
situation  is  bad  and  that  this 
might  emanate  or  bring  legisla¬ 
tion  emanating  from  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  this  is  highly 
appropriate.  We  are  bringing 
together  the  two  forces  of  gov¬ 
ernment  here,  the  legislative  and 
the  judicial.  The  judiciary  is  the 
only  one  that  is  going  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  legally  whether  this  is  good 
or  Iwid  from  a  judicial  .stand¬ 
point,  whether  or  not  that  par¬ 
ticular  merger  is  a  proper  one. 
You  may  very  well  find  it  is  not 
proper  as  the  committee  views 
it  and  the  committee  may  seek 
legislation  to  either,  as  you  have 
indicated,  immunize  or  not 
immunize.  There  is  no  intention 
here  as  stated  right  at  the  outset 
of  this  statement  to  question  the 
committee’s  jurisdiction.  It  never 
has  been. 

Chairman:  .  .  .  Suppose  we 
have  an  idea  that  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws  by  the 
Executive  Branch  is  at  fault, 
don’t  you  think  we  have  the 
right  also  to  inquire  into  those 
facts  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
Executive  branch  is  to  be  blamed 
for  an  improper  enforcement  of 
an  act  or  non-enforcement? 

Hanson:  Very  definitely.  .  .  . 

Rodino:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
happy  to  hear  counsel  say  that 
because  as  I  read  further,  it  is 
rather  clear  to  me  that  it  is 
hardly  what  you  have  just 
expressed  when  you  say  that 
for  example — .  .  .“we  believe  it 
would  be  clearly  unconstitutional 
for  Congress  to  enact  special 
legislation  aimed  at  crushing 
only  newspaper  mergers,  nor  do 
we  seek  special  legislation  on 
behalf  of  newspaper  mergers.” 

This  would  preclude  us  from 
looking  into  the  subject  with  the 
purpose  of  legislative  enactment 
to  correct  certain  situations? 

Against  Special  Ix’gislalion 

Hanson :  Mr.  Congressman, 
this  is  a  section  expressing  a 
legal  experience  of  a  very  com¬ 
plex  matter.  Under  Section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Amend¬ 
ment,  we  believe  that  newspaper 
mergers  obviously  are  subject 
to  investigation  under  that  Act. 
But  so  are  all  other  mergers. 
What  we  are  stating  is  that  we 
believe,  as  we  view  the  law,  that 
it  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
have  special  legislation  relating 
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only  '  i>  newspaper  mergers.  That 
is  all  we  intended  to  say.  In  my 
opinion,  as  counsel  to  ANPA,  if 
a  sprtjial  piece  of  legislation 
were  passed  relating  solely  to 
newi^paper  mergers  it  would 
raise  a  question  that  I  am  sure 
would  be  litigated  in  the  courts. 

«  «  * 

Celler  Renews  Charge 
Of  ^!Sewsprint  Cartel* 

During  an  off-track  excursion 
into  newsprint  pricing,  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler  recalled  that  a 
1950  congressional  inquiry  into 
the  “newsprint  cartel”  was 
thwarted  with  the  help  of  the 
State  Department. 

The  chairman  of  the  House 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  sought 
to  make  the  point  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  should  be  lower 
today  liecause  the  prolonged 
strikes  in  New  York  and  Cleve¬ 
land  had  lessened  the  demand. 

(Consumption  of  newsprint 
by  ANPA  papers  in  February 
was  14%  below  the  usage  in 
February,  1962.) 

He  called  on  Stanford  Smith, 
Ijeneral  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  to  supply  the  names 
of  all  U.S.  publishers  who  have 
investments  in  Canadian  news¬ 
print  companies. 

Mr.  Smith  said  it  is  “well 
known”  that  a  number  of  U.S. 
publishers  have  acquired  inter¬ 
ests  in  newsprint  plants  but  the 
information  would  have  to  come 
from  the  individual  publishers. 

The  ANPA,  Mr.  Smith  said, 
did  not  have  the  authority  to 
make  such  inquiries  into  mem¬ 
bers’  affairs. 

Mr.  Celler  got  into  this  field 
by  commenting  on  the  fact  that 
his  staff  was  told  frequently  a 
cause  for  the  death  of  news¬ 
papers  has  been  the  high  price 
of  newsprint. 

1950  Inquiry  Stopped 

In  1950,  he  said,  an  inquiry 
by  his  committee  showed  that  a 
cartel  centered  in  Canada  con- 
I  trolled  U.S.  newsprint  prices. 
“And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
cartel  exists  now,”  he  declared. 

The  price  has  risen  from  $51  a 
ton  in  1943  to  $135  a  ton  today, 
but  there  has  been  no  increase 
since  1957. 

The  Congressman  remarked 
that  the  1950  investigation, 
which  was  being  made  also  by  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury  in  New 
York,  “was  balked  when  U.S. 
firms  spirited  their  records 
across  the  Canadian  border  and 
the  Government  of  Ontario 
quickly  passed  a  law  making  it 
illegal  for  anyone  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  about  newsprint  to  a 
legislative  body.” 

“And  I’m  sorry  to  say,”  he 
went  on,  “that  our  own  State 
Department  did  not  give  us 


Hearings  Attracted 
Big  Press  Turnout 

Washington 

Hearings  on  the  Celler  Com¬ 
mittee’s  investigation  of  news 
media  opened  March  13  to 
.standing  room  only  and  news 
coverage  by  reservation. 

Not  since  the  payola  hearings 
in  late  1959  and  1960,  and  for 
the  first  time  that  a  personality 
was  not  a  drawing  card,  it  was 
necessary  for  newsmen  to  re¬ 
serve  a  place  at  the  press  table 
several  days  in  advance  for  a 
house  committee  hearing.  Some 
45  reservations  were  made,  with 
the  larger  news  bureaus  being 
held  to  one  reservation.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  10  seats  without  writing 
table  space  were  held  on  a  first 
come  first  served  basis. 

The  ANPA  set  up  an  infor¬ 
mation  suite  in  the  Hotel  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  vast  amount  of 
material  liearing  on  the  news¬ 
paper  business  will  probably  be 
moved  to  a  smaller  location  to 
await  further  need  for  it  here. 


much  help  at  that  time.  They 
were  conspirators,  so  to  say,  in 
balking  our  efforts.” 

Regardless  of  supply  and 
demand,  Mr.  Celler  concluded, 
the  price  is  “fixed  in  Canada  by 
a  group  of  willful  men.” 

He  thought  the  ANPA  should 
make  “the  startling  facts”  the 
object  of  its  own  inquiry. 

• 

Says  ‘Objectivity’ 

Shields  the  Truth 

Montreal 

The  editor  of  the  Canadian 
Catholic  review  Christian  Com- 
iHunications  says  the  concept  of 
“objectivity”  in  news  reporting 
does  not  always  let  the  public 
know  the  truth. 

Speaking  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Francois-de-Sales,  patron  of 
Roman  Catholic  journalists.  Fa¬ 
ther  John  W.  Maule  told  a  group 
of  French-Canadian  newsmen 
that  “truth  should  be  the  aim 
of  a  journalist  not  the  story  in 
itself.” 

“If  Mr,  Khimshchev  made  a 
misleading  speech  and  a  jour¬ 
nalist  would  report  this  speech 
‘objectively,’  the  story  would 
be  true  in  itself  but  the  public 
would  still  be  misled,”  he  said. 

“It  is  not  by  telling  the  pub¬ 
lic  who  said  something,  when 
it  was  said,  where  it  was  said, 
what  was  said,  why  it  was  said 
and  how,  that  a  journalist  is 
telling  the  public  the  truth.” 

“Objectivity,  in  fact,  is  a 
myth,”  he  added. 

“It  often  hides  the  writer’s 
will  not  to  assume  responsibili¬ 
ties.” 
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New  Slate 
Nominated 
In  Club  Row 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America,  in  the  throes  of  a  long¬ 
time  struggle  between  its  major¬ 
ity  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  members  and  its 
minority  of  active  newspaper 
members,  has  cancelled  its  first 
slate  of  nominees  for  office  and 
substituted  a  new  one. 

On  the  new  slate  for  president 
are  Barrett  McGum,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staffer,  and 
Bruno  Shaw,  who  once  worked 
for  the  Associated  Press  in 
China.  On  the  first  slate,  Rich¬ 
ard  J,  H.  Johnston,  New  York 
Thnes,  was  renominated  and  Mr. 
Shaw  was  the  other  nominee. 
Other  changes  were  made  in  the 
slate  by  a  nominating  committee, 
part  of  whose  membership  also 
had  been  changed  in  complicated 
maneuvers.  (E&P,  March  16, 
page  62). 

Claims  Illegality 

Mr.  Johnston  resigned  March 
8,  and  made  public  this  state¬ 
ment: 

“I  have  reached  the  firm  con¬ 
clusion  that  under  circumstances 
created  by  actions  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
which  I  deem  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  and  the  By- 
Laws  of  the  Overseas  Press 
Club,  and  in  the  judgment  quali¬ 
fied  legal  counsel  has  concurred, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  me 
to  exercise  the  responsibilities 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  of  America,  as 
they  are  defined  in  appropriate 
sections  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  By-laws  of  the  Overseas 
Press  Club. 

“Therefore,  I  hereby  submit 
my  resignation  as  president  of 
the  Overseas  Press  Club  of 
America,  and  at  the  same  time 
convey  my  sincere  expressions 
of  appreciation  to  those  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
and  its  staff,  who  have  labored, 
and  I  trust  will  continue  to 
labor,  in  its  behalf.” 

Mr.  Johnston  told  E&P  he 
does  not  want  a  second  term, 
did  not  ask  to  be  renominated 
and  is  now  refusing  a  request  by 
many  members  that  he  run  on 
petition  and  that  all  he  wants  is 
for  the  club  to  survive  and 
prosper. 

However,  he  charged  that  the 
action  of  what  he  calls  a  “rump” 
session  of  part  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  in  naming  additional 
members  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  was  in  direct  violation  of 
the  club’s  constitution  and  by¬ 


laws  and  was  so  declared  by  the 
club’s  own  attorney. 

3  ‘Censors’ 

.Mr.  Johnston  further  charged 
that  the  “rump”  session  named 
three  “censors”  to  approve  every 
item  that  the  editor  is  permitted 
to  publish  in  the  club’s  Bidletin, 
thus  effectively  keeping  him 
from  reaching  the  membership 
with  his  charges.  He  derided  the 
idea  of  a  club  that  is  supposed 
to  fight  censorship  itself  setting 
up  censors. 

“I  resigned  because  the  Board 
of  Governors  took  a  series  of 
actions  that  were,  in  my  opinion, 
illegal,  and  this  was  concurred 
in  by  the  club  attorney,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Johnston.  “A  group 
of  people,  acting  in  the  name  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  took  a 
series  of  steps  in  gross  violation 
of  the  by-laws  and  by  censor¬ 
ship  cut  the  president  off 
from  members,  seized  authority 
through  a  series  of  illegal 
changes  in  the  by-laws  and 
created  a  situation  in  which  the 
normal  processes  of  the  club 
could  not  function  and  reduced 
the  office  of  presidency  to  im- 
jiotence  if  not  absurdity. 

“The  question  at  issue  is 
simply  whether  the  club  as  any 
other  democratic  institution  is 
to  function  on  the  basis  of  its 
own  adopted  laws  and  proced¬ 
ures  or  whether  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  it  is  to  be  played  into 
anarchy  in  order  to  aggrandize 
a  microscopic  handful  of  indi¬ 
viduals  for  their  own  purposes,” 
added  Mr.  Johnston.  “All  year  a 
series  of  contrived  difficulties 
and  crises  have  been  created.” 

Mr.  Johnston  asserted  that 
within  10  days  of  his  election, 
three  leaders  who  had  opposed 
him  told  him  they  would  fight 
him  to  the  finish  unless  he  named 
his  opponent  for  president  to  be 
fourth  vicepresident.  He  refused. 

Only  one  out  of  six  of  the 
nominees  now  before  the  club 
for  election  is  an  active  news¬ 
man,  Mr.  Johnston  charged. 

• 

African  Newsmen 
To  Get  IPI  Conrse 

A  six-month  training  course 
for  African  journalists  was 
started  by  the  International 
Press  Institute  on  March  18  in 
Nairobi. 

The  program,  to  be  given  at 
the  Royal  College,  University  of 
East  Africa,  will  consist  of 
English,  backgrounds,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  The  back¬ 
grounds  segment  will  expose  the 
students  to  the  outside  world 
above  the  African  continent, 
give  them  a  taste  of  African 
history,  show  them  the  work 
of  the  government  and  compara¬ 
tive  systems  of  government  and 
economics. 
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Stock  Tape 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


perforate  its  own  tape.  The 
Times,  for  its  western  and  in¬ 
ternational  editions,  is  the  only 
New  York  newspaper  usin^  in¬ 
side  tape.  The  Times,  Mr. 
Thayer  said,  is  paying  the  other 
New  York  papers  whatever  the 
one-day  sick  leave  is  costing 
them,  until  they  have  occasion 
to  use  inside  tape  themselves. 

“Right  from  the  beginning  of 
negotiations  the  publishers  held 
out  against  any  chance  of  es¬ 
tablishing  the  principle  that  Mr. 
Powers  has  .said  was  estab¬ 
lished,”  Mr.  Thayer  said.  “It 
never  was  established.” 


Text  «if  Agreement 

The  agreement,  as  set  forth 
in  the  Mayor’s  proposal  and 
agreed  to  by  the  publishers  and 
the  union,  reads; 

“A  committee  of  two  from 
the  Publishers  Asssociation  and 
two  from  the  Union  will  study 
the  effect  of  the  use  of  outside 
tape,  and,  based  upon  such 
study,  payments  .shall  be  made 
by  a  publisher  electing  to  use 
such  tape. 

“During  the  period  when  out¬ 
side  tape  is  being  used  by  a 
publisher  .such  payments  shall 
l)e  made  by  the  publisher  and 
used  in  such  manner  as  the 
union  shall  decide. 

“The  committee  shall  report 
annually  or  at  lesser  inter\’als. 

“In  the  event  the  parties  are 
unable  to  agree  upon  the 
amounts  to  be  paid  the  same 
shall  be  detennined  as  provided 
in  Section  85.”  (This  provides 
for  arbitration.) 

Mr.  Thayer  said  no  newspaper 
has  ever  related  what  is  paid 
to  what  is  saved,  and  that  the 
New  York  newspapers  are  not 
doing  so. 


False  Impr«‘ssi<tn 

Mr.  Thayer  said  a  false  im¬ 
pression  was  spreading  across 
the  country  that  the  principle 
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Benjamin  I.  Magdovifi 


Ma^flovitz  Promoted 
To  Adi  Director 

St.  Louis 

Benjamin  I.  Magdovitz,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  St. 
Louis  Globe  -  Democrat  since 
1959,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  director,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Richard  H.  Amberg, 
publisher. 

Mr.  Magdovitz,  39,  succeeds 
Elving  Anderson,  who  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  similar  position  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 

Mr.  Magdovitz  has  been  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Globe-Democrat 
in  various  advertising  capaci¬ 
ties  since  1949.  He  is  a  nativ’e 
of  Oil  City,  Pa.,  attended 
Bethany  College,  and  received 
the  bachelor  of  journalism  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of 
Missouri  in  1948. 

Mr.  Magdovitz  was  with  the 
publicity  division  of  Stix,  Baer 
&  Fuller,  St.  Louis  department 
store,  before  becoming  asso- 
cited  with  the  Globe-Democrat. 

of  .sharing  in  savings  from  auto¬ 
mation  had  been  set  in  this 
agreement.  As  an  example  he 
quoted  an  editorial  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant,  in  part: 

“.  .  .  But  the  printers  did  win 
from  the  publishers  a  concession 
on  the  crucial  issue  of  automa¬ 
tion  that  had  not  been  in  their 
contracts  before.  The  settlement 
provides  that  the  printers  will 
henceforth  share  in  the  benefits 
of  increased  efficiency.  This  is 
the  new  principle  recently  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  Kaiser  steel  settle¬ 
ment.  And  the  onslaught  of 
automation  justifies  such  a  pro¬ 
vision.” 

“This  just  isn’t  true,”  Mr. 
Thayer  reiterated,  “although  the 
editorial’s  conclusion  is  true.” 

• 

Hartman  Elected 

John  Hartman,  president  of 
Bill  Brothers  Publications,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Young  Presidents’  Organization. 


Jesse  James 
Kin  Fails  in 
Libel  Claim 

Denver 

A  million  dollar  libel  suit 
against  the  Colorado  Springs 
Gazette-Telegraph  and  its  pub¬ 
lisher,  Freedom  Newspapers 
Inc.,  was  dismissed  in  U.S. 
District  Court  here  March  14, 

Judge  Hatfield  Chilson  ordered 
a  directed  verdict  for  the  defend¬ 
ant  in  the  suit  brought  by  Jesse 
Lee  James  III  after  two  days 
of  testimony  before  a  jury. 

Mr.  James  of  Manitou 
Springs,  Colo.,  claims  he  is  the 
grandson  of  Jesse  James,  the 
outlaw.  The  57-year-old  plaintiff 
did  not  appear  in  court. 

Mr.  James  filed  suit  for  $1,- 
100,000  damages  in  1961, 
charging  that  three  stories  in 
the  Gazette-Telegraph  on  Oct. 
11,  12,  and  13,  1960  “maliciously 
exposed  him  to  public  contempt, 
ridicule  and  embarrassment.” 

Attorneys  for  Mr.  James 
rested  their  case  the  first  day 
after  entering  the  allegedly 
libelous  articles  into  evidence. 
They  did  not  present  any  wit¬ 
nesses. 

A  psychiatrist  called  by  J. 
Hartley  Murray,  attorney  for 
the  newspaper,  testified  that 
studies  he  conducted  indicated 
Mr.  James  needed  mental  treat¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Conde  said 
he  estimated  that  Mr.  James’ 
intelligence  “is  above  normal 
and  perhaps  in  the  superior 
range,”  but  he  still  felt  he 
needed  treatment. 

.Alsu  Suing  for  Gold 


Elving  N.  Anderson 


Amlersoii  Moves 
To  Knight  Paper 

Detroit 

Elving  N.  Anderson  has  l)een 
appointed  advertising  director  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  a  Knight 
Newspaper, 

Mr.  Anderson,  37,  resigned 
as  advertising  director  of  the  St, 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  to  take 
the  position  with  the  Free  Press. 

Lee  Hills,  Free  Press  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor, 
said  Mr.  Anderson  will  work 
with  Elliott  Shumaker,  adver¬ 
tising  coordinator,  in  directing 
the  retail,  national  and  classified 
advertising  departments. 

A  native  of  Portland,  Ore., 
Mr.  Anderson  attended  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon  and  went  to 
work  in  the  Portland  Oregon¬ 
ian’s  circulation  department.  He 
was  on  the  sales  staff  of 
Moloney,  Regan  and  Schmitt, 
newspaper  representatives,  when 
he  went  to  the  Globe-Democrat, 
a  Newhouse  Newspaper,  in  1957. 


Mr.  James  also  has  a  suit 
pending  in  Albuquerque,  N.  M., 
in  which  he  contends  that  Joe 
Suazo,  a  Santa  Clara  Indian, 
is  holding  1414  bars  of  gold 
worth  $600,000.  In  that  suit, 
Mr.  James  contends  his  grand¬ 
father  told  him  where  the  gold 
was  buried  on  the  reservation 
and  that  he  and  Suazo  found 
the  treasure  but  that  the  Indian 
later  moved  the  gold  and  won’t 
say  where.  The  defendant  has 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the 
gold. 

At  a  hearing  in  Albuquerque 
in  January,  Mr.  James  testified 
there  were  two — not  one — Jesse 
Jameses,  completely  inter¬ 
changeable. 

“There  were  the  Kentucky 
Jameses  and  the  Missouri 
Jameses.  I’m  from  the  Kentucky 
ones,”  he  said.  He  also  claims 
that  the  story  his  grandfather 
was  shot  by  Bob  Ford  in  the 
19th  century  was  “perhaps  the 
greatest  hoax  ever  perpetrated 


on  the  American  people.”  He 
said  neither  of  the  James  men 
was  shot,  although  “both  slipped 
to  the  wrong  side  of  the  law  at 
times.”  He  said  both  died  with¬ 
in  the  past  12  years  under  as¬ 
sumed  names  and  both  were 
“well  over  100  years  old.” 

• 

Brain  Heads  Abitibi 
Sales;  Jewett  Retires 

Toronto 

Arthur  P.  Jewett  retired 
March  1  from  the  position  of 
vicepresident-sales  of  Abitibi 
Power  &  Paper  Co.  Ltd.  after  a 
long  career  in  the  fine  paper  and 
newsprint  business.  He  received 
the  Order  of  the  British  Empire 
for  wartime  service  on  the  Prices 
and  Trade  Board. 

Paul  E.  Roberts,  Abitibi  presi¬ 
dent,  has  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  George  M,  Brain  as 
vicepresident-sales  of  the  parent 
company  and  president  of  Abi¬ 
tibi  Sales  Co.  Ltd. 
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:  Flint  Is  Elected 
Vicepresident  of 
Engineering  Firm 

Boston 

Clarence  M.  Flint  was  elected 
coriiorate  vicepresident  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Baumrucker  Jr.  was  elected 
a  director  of  Chas.  T.  Main  Inc., 
pnffineers  of  Boston  and  Char¬ 
lotte  at  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Flint  is  in  charge  of  en¬ 
gineering  for  graphic  arts  and 
Mr.  Baumrucker  is  associated 
with  that  activity  for  the  firm. 

Mr.  Flint  joined  the  firm  in 
1954  to  take  charge  of  the 
gra})hic  arts  activity.  He  is  re- 
.sDonsible  for  the  layout,  design 
and  super\’ision  of  construction 
for  printing  and  publishing 
idants. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
o'"  Maine,  class  of  1928,  Mr. 
Flint  started  his  career  with 
the  General  Electric  Company 
as  a  .sales  engineer. 

During  World  War  TI  he  was 
loaned  to  the  Office  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development.  In 
1947  he  became  the  first  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

At  Chas.  T.  Main,  Mr.  Flint 
i  has  been  responsible  for  the 
construction  and  equipment  in¬ 
stallation  for  such  clients  as 
Kingsport  Press,  Norfolk  News¬ 
papers,  Palm  Beach  Post  Times 
and  Winston-Balem  Journal  and 
Sentinel. 

Mr.  Baumrucker,  a  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (1929)  in  architec¬ 
tural  engineering  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  New  York  Daily 
News  in  the  production  and 
business  office  and  was  produc¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Times  Herald  and  business 
manager  for  the  Boston  Herald 
Traveler  before  he  became  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
1  of  Photon  Inc.  He  joined  the 
Main  Company  in  1961. 

He  was  the  first  chairman  of 
the  AN  PA  mechanical  research 
committee  and  was  a  member 
of  the  association’s  Mechanical 
j  Committee. 

.4(18  in  the  Ears 

Toronto 

Space  alongside  the  name 
banner  on  the  international  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  “Report  On  Business”  has 
been  sold  to  advertisers.  Among 
those  using  this  eye-catching 
space  are  Victor  Computer  Ltd., 
and  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  the  latter  adver¬ 
tising  branches  in  the  West 
Indies. 


It  Altvays  Happens  . . . 

Dallas 

The  story  about  an  elusive 
burglar  who  wore  “either  crepe- 
soled  shoes  or  a  type  called  Hu.sh 
Puppies”  contained  a  little  bit  of 
embarrassment  for  the  Times 
Herald  here.  In  the  adjoining 
column  was  a  local  store’s  dis¬ 
play  ad  saying  “Give  your  feet 
breathing  comfort-Hush  Pup¬ 
pies.” 


Debut  of  Poise, 
Youth  Section, 

Set  for  Aug.  25 

Poise,  a  magazine  for  the 
youth  market,  will  make  its 
debut  in  10  major  markets  Aug. 
25,  as  a  Sunday  supplement  in 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Boston 
Globe,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Seattle  Times,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  Dallas  Morning 
News,  Los  Angeles  Times,  and 
Philadelphia  Bulletin.  It  will  be 
published  monthly,  10  times  per 
year,  with  combined  issues  in 
mid-winter  and  mid-.summer. 

According  to  Mrs.  Alice 
Thompson,  editor-in-chief.  Poise 
will  cover  four  basic  facets  of 
the  young  junior  world;  fashion 
and  l)eauty;  the  fun  world — 
music,  art,  books,  movies,  the¬ 
ater;  growing  up  and  human 
relationships;  and  people  and 
places  in  the  reader’s  com¬ 
munity. 

Poise  will  be  published  by 
Supplement  Publishing  Corp., 
New  York,  headed  by  Maurice 
Rosenfield,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  owner  of  Reese  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  Sandy  Elias, 
executive  vicepresident,  is  a 
former  principal  in  Lawford 
Fabrics  Inc.,  and  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  operations  at 
Schiaparelli  Lingerie. 

Mrs.  Thompson  is  a  former 
editor  of  Seventeen  magazine 
and  editor  of  Glamour.  A  few 
months  ago  she  started  Ingenue. 

Alden  James,  former  ad  di¬ 
rector  of  McCalVs  and  This 
Week,  is  ad  director  of  Poise. 
• 

Cawley  in  New  Post 

Washincwon 

Francis  R.  Cawley  is  resign¬ 
ing  as  Washington  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Magazine  Publishers 
Association  to  be  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lithographers  & 
Printers  National  Association. 
He  succeeds  the  late  Oscar 
Whitehouse.  Prior  to  going  to 
work  for  MPA  10  years  ago  Mr. 
Cawley  was  in  government 
service. 


Daily  Doesn  H 
Go  to  Pot  on 
‘Chamber  Day^ 

Hutchinson,  Kans. 

Hutchinson  News  staffers 
kiddingly  called  it  “Chamber 
Day — The  Day  The  News  Went 
To  Pot.” 

Officially  it  was  “Turnabout 
Day,”  Friday,  March  15,  when 
the  Hutchinson  News  turned 
over  publication  of  the  day’s 
editions  to  members  of  the 
Hutchinson  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Chamber  members  sold  and 
helped  process  the  ads,  wrote 
news  stories,  features  and  edi¬ 
torials,  and  manned  the  news 
desks.  Regular  AP  copy  was 
used  on  non-local  stories,  but 
the  business  men  and  women 
replaced  all  syndicated,  as  well 
as  local  columnists.  A  total  of 
87  Chamber  members  partici¬ 
pated. 

Far  from  going  to  pot,  the 
News  had  its  biggest  Friday 
paper  in  history  and  the  40 
))ages  were  the  most  produced 
in  Kansas  that  day,  and  even 
lieat  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times  by  six  pages. 

The  News  had  pledged  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  (Chamber  of  20 
jiercent  of  the  day’s  gross,  and 
Ad  Director  Ken  MacPherson 
turned  over  a  check  for  $1,- 
411.53  to  Chamber  President 
Herb  Graber  when  the  day  was 
over. 

“It  was  an  astounding  and 
gratifying  experience,”  said 
News  Publisher  Peter  Macdon¬ 
ald.  “Our  ad  men  were  slightly 
jealous  of  the  hustle  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  retailers  who  went 
out  and  sold  ads  to  one  an¬ 
other.  And  we  were  all  frankly 
amazed  at  the  high  quality  of 
editorial  matter  turned  out.” 


Cliarles  Betts  Becomes 
Keating’s  Press  Aide 

Washington 
Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating 
(R.,  N.Y.)  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Charles  A. 
Betts  as  his  press  secretary. 
Mr.  Betts  succeeds  Mrs.  Vera 
Glaser  who  is  resigning  to  be¬ 
come  director  of  press  relations 
for  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

Mr.  Betts  resigned  as  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  government  re¬ 
lations  for  the  American  Can 
Company  to  become  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  aide.  He  was  formerly  em- 
))loyed  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  assistant  city  editor, 
feature  editor  and  editorial 
writer.  He  left  the  newspaper 
to  join  then  Attorney  General 
Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New  York  as 
executive  assistant.  In  1956, 
when  Mr.  Javits  was  elected  to 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Betts  served  as 
executive  assistant  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  two  years  and  then  be¬ 
came  director  of  information  for 
the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

• 

Swiss  Section 

San  Francisco 
A  16-page  rotogravure  color 
tabloid  appeared  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Western  edition  of 
the  New  York  Times  March  18. 
The  “Meet  Switzerland”  section 
was  prepared  by  Campbell- 
Ewald  for  Swiss  National  "rour- 
ist  Office,  Switzerland  Cheese 
Association,  the  Watchmakers 
of  Switzerland  and  Swissair. 

• 

Society  Editor  Dies 

St.  Louis 

Mrs.  Margaret  Allen  Ruhl,  72, 
retired  society  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  died 
here  Feb.  18.  She  had  worked 
at  the  Post-Dispatch  for  40 
years. 


1  classified  section 

rf  Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

*  '  .J 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHERS.  BinRhamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914,  Newspapers 

1  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Quality  Newspapers 

Upland  California 

1  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

1  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMEaiT  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  personality 
and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why 
we  insist  on  personal  contact  selling. 

DEMAND  FOR  PAPETRS  JS  GREAT. 

P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

are  listed  with  others ;  it  makes  no 
difference  —  list  with  us.  We  give 
quick  action;  we  have  a  number  of 
buyers.  Dixie  Newspapers.  Brokers. 

1  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama. 

MR,  PUBLISHE®.  if  you  want  to  sell 
or  explore  the  market  and  wish  the 
utmost  in  discretion,  write  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  E'la. 
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A^NOUNCEMFJ^iTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 


^EWSPAPEK  SERVICES 

Editorial  ('.arUtons 


APRIL  20 

ANPA  Convention  Issue 

APRIL  27 


All  eyes  in  the  newspaper  industry  are  focused 
on  E&P’s  two  convention  specials  during  the  an¬ 
nual  ANPA  meeting  at  the  Waldorf,  April  23-26. 
These  special  emphasis  editions  provide  you  with 
the  best  timing  for  selling  your  product  or  service 
to  newspapers,  and  afford  the  ideal  time  for  in¬ 
terviews  to  people  looking  for  jobs  ...  or  news¬ 
papers  looking  for  help.  Use  the  coupon  below 
to  order  your  ad.  Mail  it  today. 


Take  advantage  of  increased  readership  during  and  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  convention  by  running  your  copy  four  con¬ 
secutive  times.  E&P’s  low  classified  4-time  rate  is  only  $1.25 
per  line;  only  80c  per  line,  per  insertion,  for  situations  wanted 
ads. 


r— — CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! . 

2  Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Adv. 

•  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

2  Insert  my  classified  ad  for  4  insertions  at  the  low  4-time  rate 
2  of . per  line,  per  insertion,  in  the  following  issues: 

2  April  6  □  April  13  □  April  20  □  April  27  O  May  4  □ 

2  CLASSIFICATION:  . 

2  COPY:  . 


I  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  I 

1  NAME  .  I 

2  ADDRESS  .  2 

I  City . STATE .  2 

I  (Enclose  remittance  with  order  for  situations  wanted  ads)  2 

^^mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm^ 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEOOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  , 
in  Extern  states  , 

W,  B.  GRIMES  &  CO.  i 

2€00  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.  i 

WashinKton  9,  D.C.  | 

DEcatur  2*2311  ' 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Southwest  newspaiiers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


Newspapers  for  Sale 

CAUPORNIA  RURAL  WEEKLY 
l>ro|>erty,  i^rossinK  $170,000  well- 
equi|i|>ed.  Certain  growth  should  at¬ 
tract  chain  buyer  or  well-financetl 
ex|>erienced  publisher,  should  double  in 
three  years.  Financial  references  re¬ 
quired.  J.  A.  Snyder.  News|)aiier 
Broker,  2234  B.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif. 

SELECrr  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  — 
New  Eng.  $126M;  Colo.  IIOOM;  Ind. 
$286M:  Mo.  t78M;  N.Y.  $77M;  Tex. 
SIOOM.  Others.  M.  R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88. 
Norton,  Ks. 


1.  TEXAS.  Exclusive  weekly  newspa- 
l>er.  $8,000  down  iMiyment  to  qualihed 
news|>a|ierman. 

2.  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN.  Exclusive 
county  seat  weekly.  Gross  $60,000.  29% 
down. 

3.  EASTERN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 
Gross  $170,000,  Priced  at  $150,000 
with  29%  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCTATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28,  California 
A  National  Organization 


WEJSTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  weekly,  isolated  from  competi¬ 
tion,  irrigate  valley,  outdoor  recrea¬ 
tion,  fine  plant.  Only  $32,000  down. 
J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspa|>er  Broker,  2234 
E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


GROSS:  $36,300.  0^^•ner's  profit:  $10,- 
500.  Item :  weekly  &  job  shop.  Loca¬ 
tion:  Michigan.  Growth  ixrasibilities : 
fine!  Help  problems:  none.  Down  pay¬ 
ment:  $10,000.  Interested?  Write  DIAL. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  ,  .  .  "Buying?  Sell¬ 
ing?  Turn  right  to  DIAL!” 


MASS.  WEEKLY—  Must  sell  estaln 
lishetl  new8pa|>er  in  town  of  6100  un<l 
devote  time  to  printing  business. 
Reasonable  contract  to  print  i>a|ier  for 
buyer.  $5,000  down  to  capable  editor. 
Write  for  details.  Box  1394.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POTENTIAL  DAILY 
So.  Calif,  coastal,  sister  weeklies,  1962 
gross  $600,000.  Half,  whole  available. 
Broker  Hancock,  Bo.x  367,  San  Cle¬ 
mente,  Calif. 

WEEKLY,  Zone  3;  no  plant;  gotal 
printing  contract :  right  for  news-  ail- 
vertising  man  or  woman:  $5,000  will 
handle.  PUBLISHBatS  SERVICE.  P.O. 
Bo.x  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


PORTRAIT  SKETCHES  for  colum¬ 
nists,  $10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Eklgar  Harris,  Box  6123,  Metro  Sta¬ 
tion.  Los  Angeles  55,  Calif. 

Features 

MAY^wToUGrif 

"I  think  your  ADAM  &  EVE  column  is 
great!" — Managing  Ed.,  large  West 
Ck>ast  daily.  "Your  ADAM  &  EVE  is 
bright  and  saucy!" — Managing  HM.. 
large  eastern  daily.  "ADAM  &  EVE  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  of  our  expectations!" — Gen. 
Mgr.,  Virginia  daily. 

WHY  THE  ORCHIDS? 

Because  ADAM  &  EVE  is  proving  it¬ 
self  hy  far  the  liveliest,  bounciest  and 
soundest  advice  column  on  the  market 
— an  entirely  new  concept  in  which 
readers  write  to  either  Adam  or  Eve 
Lowell,  as  they  prefer.  And  Adam  and 
Eve  not  only  answer  readers  but,  in 
the  eternal  Battle  of  the  Sexes,  often 
reply  to  each  other.  It’s  a  natural  I  Send 
for  samples  today.  Write  or  wire: 
FORTUNE  FEATURES 

HUNTLY  VIRGINIA 

j  Job  Frintinfi 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

I  Black  and  white,  newspaper  composi¬ 
tion  and  printing  facilitiss.  High  speed 
presses.  Job  or  contract  b«sis.  N.Y.C. 
Gall  Mr,  Lawrence,  212  LO  3-6663  or 
write  Box  1001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

PRINTilNG^PRESS 

INSTALLATIONS 

•  Dismantling  •  Repairing 

•  Moving  •  Trucking 

•  Storage  •  Erecting 

L  I.  GRIFFIN  &  SONS.  INC. 

6002  South  Hanna  Street 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 
Phone  H-3296 

Contact  Bob  Fanto  or  Bill  Davis 


Newspapers  Press  Instidlation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Import  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Roes  Ave.  •  1816  Ashland  St 

Dallas  2,  Texas  RIverdale  1-6868 

BREOTING,  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Business  Opportunities 

INVEST  IN  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPEHl ; 
five  years’  in  business.  Status:  Gen¬ 
eral  circulation  and  legal  notices.  In¬ 
vestor  must  know  back  &  front  shop 
omration.  All  machinery  in  operation. 
PRICE  IS  RIGHT!  Owner  will  retire. 
Write:  Carr  S.  Pechtel,  P.  O.  Box  12, 
El  Granada,  Calif.,  near  San  Francisco. 

HALF  INTEREST  WI'TH  SALARY,  ’ 
in  one  of  Florida’s  fastest-growing  ! 
weeklies.  Circulation  4500,  now  gross-  j 
ing  over  $100,000.  Offset  plant.  Ad-  | 
vertising  experience  and  about  $60,000  ' 
cash  required.  Replies  confidential. 
Write:  Box  1361,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Space  For  Rent 


PUBLISHING  OFFICE  SPACE 

Publisher  has  6,800  sq.  ft.  office  space 
mid-town  N.Y.C.  Will  divide.  Tele¬ 
writer  connection  to  Washington.  D.C.. 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago.  Circulation  ful- 
flllment,  direct  mail,  composition  and 
press  facilities  available  to  tenant.  Call 
Mr.  Lawrence,  212  LO  8-6663  or  write 
Box  982,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EC^UIPMEM'  MAHT 

(Utmplete  Plants 

(COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
for  sale.  Buy  or  lease  building.  Gone 
offset  outside.  Chance  to  move  in  at 
very  reasonable  terms.  Write  Tioga 
News,  1436  W.  Lycoming  St.,  Phils.. 
40.  Pa. 

Composing  Room 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  (33740)  $1,700: 
Model  26  Linotype  (48644)  $1,200.  In 
good  condition  and  very  clean.  Both 
have  two  90-ehannel  main  magasines 
with  7H  Corona  and  6H  Ionic  mats. 
Model  26  has  two  34-channel  maga- 
sines  without  mats.  Each  machine  has 
4-pocket  mold  disc,  8  UA  molds,  one 
blank;  220-volt  pots,  Emerson  22l>-volt, 
single-phase  motor,  Margach  feeder. 
Contact  Ed  Tamplin,  The  Herald-Leader, 
Lexington,  Ky.  Phono;  2-2270. 

PERFORATORS.  6  Multiface.  Sell  or 
trade  for  standard.  Good  condition. 
Write  H.  Cornwell,  Sentinel,  Orlando, 
Fla. 
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EQUIPMENT  MAKT 
Composing  Room  \ 

2  i^to^^modelTint^rtypk'^  ' 

Ulxer  S«rial  No.  19466  and  Modal  &4 
Sarial  No.  27166.  Both  maehinaa  with 
qaad'lars,  6  mold  diaea,  elactric  pota,  . 
l[on>>malta,  Mohr  aawa,  cam  covara.  ; 
cooler  blowara  and  maKazina  ahift  on  I 
mixer.  22  axtra  lirbt  waiqht  lowar  aplit  I 
maRazinaa,  3  macazina  racka.  06  Vand. 
galley  proof  praaa,  app.  24  fonta  typa, 
mat  sort  cabinat  and  many  eztraa.  | 
Daaire  to  sell  aa  ona  unit.  Studio  \ 
Oomiioaition  Sarvicaa,  Inc.,  666  W.  : 
Washington,  Chicago  6,  Illinoia. 

COX  HEADLINER,  used  6  months. 
Cost  new  $1,300.00.  Will  take  any  i 
rea.sonable  offer.  Box  1322,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TTS  STAND  vRD  PERFORATOR,  like 
new.  used  12  months.  $1,500.  The 
Valley  News,  P.  O.  Box  278,  El  Cajon, 
Calif.  Phone  442-4404. 


i]ompo»infi  Hoorn  \ 

I.  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  Uniteil  States  | 
and  foreiKn  countries.  “Ask  the  man  i 
who  uses  them.“  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  i)etter  at  any  iirice.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  (COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  IjjirKest  Distributor  of  j 

News|)ai>er  Form  Trucks  ' 

Telephone:  HS5-151S 

Engraving  \ 

BUYING  A  PHOTO-LATHE  T  j 

We’ra  going  offset  and  have  an  Elgrama  j 
to  sell.  If  you  are  in  the  market  for  an 
electronic  engraver,  save  ‘A  of  your 
i  money;  buy  our  Elgrama  for  $2,600, 

I  Time^ournal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  ; 


LATE  MODEL  26  LINOTYPE:  2-box 
distributor,  electric  Monomelt,  Emerson 
gear  drive  wide  channel  auxiliary  — 
$2,700.  Pilot.  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo. 
Phone  879-1502.  Also  TTS  operating 
unit,  keyboard,  perforator. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Llae  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
leiertloe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
order)  4  times  ®  80c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  90c;  2  <S  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  25e 
for  box  service  and  count  at  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  iinet  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 
Do  not  tend  irrepiaceable  clippinpt,  etc., 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until 
dirKt  request  is  made  for  them.  E&P 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  empioyment  application  forms 
by  sendino  seif-addressed  10c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  ClassiSed  Department. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS! 

4  times  ®  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  ®  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50c  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

(Payabie  with  order) 

EtP  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
85c  per  iine 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
E&P  ciassifled  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  In 
^point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  billed  at  the  specifled  rate  (sm 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  buis.  For  example, 
an  advertisement  of  ten  linH  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8,  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decorations 
changes  your  ciassifled  ad  to  “clauifled 
display.”  The  rate  for  Ciassifled  Display 
is  $2.50  per  agate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Tuoaday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spacH  par 
line.  No  abbreviations.  Box  holders' 
identities  held  in  strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
plies  mailed  daily.  Editor  t  Publishar 
reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
PhoR*  PLoio  2-7050 


Engraving  Elates  | 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING  plate 
cooU.  Use  Cal-Platee  at  47e  instead  of 
I  76e.  Send  for  yo\ir  free  sample.  CALU-  : 

!  MET  CRAFTS,  INC.,  P.O.  Box  26-E,  1 
Naperville,  Ill. 

Perforator  Tape. 

PERFORATOR  TAPB-TTS  ft  FRIDEN 
i  8*  or  14''  dia.  rolls.  Quality  ft  Economy  ' 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12266.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Photo  Engraving  | 

CONSOLIDATED  24'  Precision  Color  ' 

’  Camera  —  guaranteed  aa  new;  Schmidt  ; 
Temperature  Control  Sink;  Levy  { 
Scraens,  circular  and  rectangular  60  i 
line  to  133  line;  Master  Powderlees  ; 

!  Etchers  for  zinc  and  copper,  new  ma-  ; 

'  chine  warranty;  Vandercook  Precision 
Proof  Presses.  Models  232P  and  226;  i 
!  Ostrander  Radial  Arm  Routers.  Saws, 
Trimmers  and  Block  Levsier;  Richards 
'  Jig  Saw  and  Drill.  J.  Spero  ft  Co.,  649 
W.  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

I  Presses  &  Machinery 

^g^TsTrTss 

Length  Paper  Page  22%'' 

6— Goss  Arch  Type  Units 
6 — Cline  3-Arm  Reels 

1 —  Goss  Double  Folder 

i  4 — Color  Ink  Fountains 

2 —  AC  Drives 

I  220  volts  3  phase  60  cycles  | 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC.  j 

'  420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

6  UNITS  HOE,  1  color  hump,  double 
delivery  folder,  underneath  roll  feed, 

2  125  hp  Crocker  Wheeler  motors  with 
6  hp  Crocker  Wheeler  threading  motor, 
all  2  phase  230  volt ;  Cutler-Hammer 
control  board ;  now  running  at  30  to 
35M  per  hour  including  full  color: 
22%'  cutoff;  can  take  widths  to  72  j 
inches,  now  running  60  inch  web;  Has-  j 
selbach  type  plate  lockup,  120°  stag-  ! 
ger;  straight  pattern  balcony  type  | 
I  units ;  Contact  Brumback,  Orlando  1 
I  Sentinel,  Orlando.  Florida. 


2-UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

(Now  oparating  at  Miami  Herald.) 
2  Ebctra  Color  Cylinders,  double  folders, 
doable  balloon  formers,  reels,  tensions, 
pastm.  (Will  divi^.) 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  Oxford  7-4690 


COLE  FOLDERS 

Quarter,  XSghth,  Double,  Parallel  and 
Combinations.  Portable  or  stationary 
for  all  rotary  presses. 

OKLA.  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS.  Inc. 
1637  W.  Mmn,  Oklahoma  Cflty,  OUa. 
Call:  CE  6-8841 


LIKEJ-NBW  SLATER  COLOR  FLASH 
Unit,  complete  with  neoprene  type  im¬ 
printing  band.  Press  modifications  keep 
us  from  using  it  further.  Make  an 
offer.  Write  The  Telegraph.  84  N.  State 
St.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


E 
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EQUIPMENT  MART 
Presses  &  Machinery 

GOSS 

12  Arch  Type  Units 
223/V 

Complete  with  4  Double  Folders  and 
C-H  Conveyors — 4  Press  Drives— 4  Lets 
News  or  Fudge  Devices — 3  Skip  Slitters 
— 3  Portable  Color  Fountains — on  sub- 
structura  with  oscillating  2-position  Roll 
Arms. 


WILL  DIVIDE 


An  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  a  | 
better-than-average  Press  of  from  4  to 
12  Units.  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  ! 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  | 

FOR  SALE  I 

4  single  width  units  Hos  Printmsatar,  ' 
like  new,  including  2  color  cylinders,  I 
reversible  printing  couple.  64-pags  half-  I 
page  delivery  folder.  2  roll  stands 
with  double-running  position  paper  roll 
brackets  for  40'  die  rolls,  automatic 
teusion  device,  motorized  paper  hoist, 
upper  balloon  former  with  skip  slitter.  > 
C!an  be  seen  running  daily,  producing  ' 
top  quality  work.  Box  1216,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEEDLINER 

8-units,  2  double  folders,  22%'  3  color 
humps,  2-100  H.P.  AC  drives,  reels 
and  tensions,  complete  stereo. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newsi»ni>er  Eejuipment  Healers’’ 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 

20-pg.  Prees  (Massachusetts) 
16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
Vacuum-back  Stereo.  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


24-PAGB  GOSS  StraighUine  Press, 
Metal  I^irnace  Casting  Box,  Mat 
Roller,  Tail  Trimmer.  Cliipping  Block. 
As  Is  $5M.  Also  Montoype  Material 
Maker,  Addressograph,  Turtles,  CTiases, 
Full  Page  Proof  Press.  Heavy  Duty 
Jig  Saw  &  Drill,  Flat  Bed  Shaver. 
Write  Brownsville  Telegraph,  Browns- 
I  ville.  Pa.  Phone  412  S'Tate  5-5000. 

j  Stereotype 

Cline  Automatic  Control  Board 
Paper  Roll  Arms  for  Unit  Presses 
A.C.  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H.P. 

Hand  Casting  Equipment — all  kinds 
G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  908,  Boise,  Idaho 


Stereotype  Room  for  22%'  cut-off. 
2-%  Ton  Kemp  gas  furnace  w/pump 
and  spout 

Pony  Autoplate  w/vaeuum  back 
Sta  Hi  Master  Former 
60  Aluminum  chases 
Curved  Router 
Chipping  Block 
Final  Trim 

UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  GO.  INC. 
"UPECO” 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey 
201  GE  8-3744  N.J.  —  OX  5-6468  N.Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


COMPOSITION  PLANT  WANTED 
8  LinotypM,  Ludlow,  Mat  Press,  re¬ 
lated  equipment  or  portion  thereof. 
10,000  sq.  feet  space.  Buy  or  lease 
within  60  miles  Washington,  D.  C. 
Box  1285,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Linotype# — Intertypee — Ludhvws 
PRINTfTRAPT  REPRESENT  ATI  V  BS 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


ROTARY  PRESS  —  Cut-off  22%'  — 
128  Tabloid  pages  capable  of  printing 
two  papers  at  a  time.  46,000  speed  snd 
up.  Send  all  paitieulai-s  to:  Brie  Ferrat. 
(Sen.  Mgrr.,  Montreal  Granby  Press,  6701 
rue  Christopbe-Colomb,  Montreal.  P.Q.. 
Canada. 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(XIMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4696 


HELP  WANTED 


Academic 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  growing 
State  University,  Zone  9,  b^inning 
$7,000;  up  nine  months.  Master's  de¬ 
gree  —  some  Journalism  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  —  good  daily  newspaper  back¬ 
ground  required  —  some  radio  desir¬ 
able.  Strong  J-department,  attractive 
city,  appealing  climate,  stimulating 
campus.  Box  1354,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDITOR  to  direct 
educational  press  service  in  a  Mid¬ 
western  university.  Degrees  in  agri¬ 
culture,  journalism  or  communications 
essential.  Age  preference  30-40,  with 
newspai>er  and  other  mass  media  ex- 
Iierience  relate<l  to  science  and  agri¬ 
culture.  Salary  open.  Box  1364,  Eklitor 
&  Publisher. 

Administrative 


LABOR  RELATIONS 

Important  daily.  Zone  5,  wants 
labor  relations  man  with  sound 
experience  as  newspaper  negotiator 
and  good  knowledge  of  mechanical 
unions.  Want  man  willing  to  adapt 
to  our  needs,  forceful  but  judicial, 
able  to  stand  on  own  feet.  Prefer 
man  in  40’s  or  early  SO’s.  Ebccel- 
lent  benefits.  State  exi>erience, 
references,  salary  range  desired. 
Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Box 
1332,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher, 


MAN  TO  LEARN  legal  advertising 
business  in  California  with  capacity 
to  develop  into  full-charge  administra¬ 
tor.  Family  man  preferred.  F\ill  de¬ 
tails,  please.  Confidential.  Box  1373. 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation 

HARD  WORKING  SUPERVISOR, 
morning  newspaper  experience.  Home 
Delivery  results  are  FIRST  in  our  book. 
Eixcellent  opi>ortunity  to  move  UP. 
Write  experience,  e<lucation  and  salary 
requirements  in  confidence  to  Box  1430, 
Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


20,000  CLASS  DAILY.  Zone  7,  seeks 
aggressive  experienced  district  manager 
to  assist  in  reorganizing  wide  open 
market,  $5,000  annual  salary,  plus  car 
allowance  and  Imnus.  Pension  plan. 
Unlimited  opiportunities  after  you  prove 
to  us,  your  desire  to  progress.  In 
confidence  to  Box  1418,  E)ditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Display  Advertising 

LOOKING  FOR  A  THICK-SKINNED, 
seasoned  ad  man,  no  prima  donnas. 
Must  be  over  30.  Married.  Tough  mar¬ 
ket,  incentive  bonuses.  If  you  can  sell 
sig  pages,  B  ft  I’s  and  still  handle 
regular  accounts  competently  and  are 
willing  to  work  without  a  title,  write 
Bill  Baker,  Advertising  Director, 
Laredo  Times.  Laredo,  Texas. 


GROWING  OHIO  SUBURBAN  WEIEK- 
LY  in  iniral  area  between  2  largre 
cities  —  circulation  4.000,  population 
20,000  —  wants  advertising  sales  man¬ 
ager.  Base  salai7,  liberal  commission 
4-  group  insurance.  Good  territory 
needs  development  by  aggressive  ad 
man  willing  to  work.  New  State  Uni¬ 
versity  going  up  in  area.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  with  application  to  Box 
1366,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


AD  SALEJSMEJN — Chain  of  weeklies 
in  suburban  Phila.  is  looking  for  ex- 
I>erienced  space  salesmen.  Send  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  expected  to  Inter- 
County  Pub.  Co.,  100  W.  Hector  St., 
Conshohocken.  Pa. 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

1  Editorial  | 

Mechanical 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MAN.  offset 
experience,  for  leading  suburban 
weekly.  Must  l>e  good  on  layout.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  lionus.  Write  Lloyd 
Carle.  P.O.  Box  988,  Lynnwood,  Wash. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  display  advertising  salesman  on 
39,000  class  Southern  New  England 
daily.  Elxcellent  opportunity  for  sales- 
minded  |>er8on  under  40  with  layout 
and  copy  ability  to  affiliate  with  solid 
operation.  Abo\’e  average  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  Box  1404,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADV  MGR  in  top  N.  E.  ski 
area.  Must  lie  willing  to  work,  have 
ability  to  direct  4-man  staff.  Salary- 
tied  to  rmults.  Cotni>any-paid  insurance 
and  pension  plans.  Present  ad  manager 
leaving  after  2.5  yrs  for  business  ven¬ 
ture.  Write  full  resume  to  Harold  C. 
Allen.  Bus.  Mgr.,  Daily  Reformer, 
Brattlelxyro,  Vt. 


RETAIL  SALESMAN 


Now  is  the  time  to  move  up  to  that 
job  you  always  wanted  .  .  .  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  with  a  metroix>litan 
newspai>er  in  Zone  1.  We  have  the 
opening  if^  you  have  the  iiualifications. 
Write  giving  all  i>articulars  to  Box 
1411,  Ekiitor  &  Pulilisher. 


Editorial  j 

NEWSPAPER  LIBRARIAN  I 
Sacramento,  California  | 

The  SACRAMENTO  BEE  has  immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  librarian.  Must  have 
newspaper  or  related  experience.  Per-  | 
manent  position,  with  excellent*  com-  ' 
pany  benefits.  Submit  detailed  resume  { 
stating  experience  and  general  qualifi¬ 
cations  to :  I 

Personnel  Department  ' 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS  I 
Sacramento.  California  I 


TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER:  experienced 
young  go-getter  for  challenging  beat  in 
key.  large  suburban  city.  Must  be  able 
to  write  and  cover  municipal  affairs  in 
depth  as  well  as  have  a  flair  for  features. 
Night  beat.  Car  essential.  Top  pay  and 
best  fringes,  with  fast-growing  and  ex¬ 
panding  over  40.000  Perth  Amlioy  (N.J.) 
Evening  News.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Write:  Kenneth  Michael. 


HOUSE  ORGAN 
EDITOR 

The  Trane  Company,  a  leading 
manufacturer  of  air  condition¬ 
ing,  heating,  ventilating  and 
heat  transfer  equipment  has  an 
opening  for  an  editor  of  a  house 
publication  distributed  to  a  large 
sales  force  in  over  100  field  of¬ 
fices.  Contact  with  sales,  engi¬ 
neering  and  manufacturing  divi¬ 
sions  in  the  preparation  of  edi¬ 
torial  material.  Staff  includes 
art  and  production  personnel. 
Limited  travel.  Good  spot  for 
aggressive  man  to  advance 
within  the  Company.  At  least 
one  year’s  experience  required. 

Send  resume  and  samples 
in  confidence  to: 

G.  H.  BUMP 
Staff  Employment 
THE  TRANE  COMPANY 
La  Crosse,  Wisconsin 

“An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer^ 


HOW  WOULD  YOU 

UKK  TO  START  A  NEW 

TWICB-A-WBinC  PAPER? 

The  owners  of  a  well  established,  soe- 
ceeeful  daily  will  expand  into  a  growth 
area.  Editor  and  Manager-Advertising 
Salesman  are  needed.  They  might  be  a 
Husband-Wife,  a  Team-of-Two  or  two 
talented,  ambitious  young  men  who 
have  never  met.  One  would  write,  take 
pictures  and  edit  the  paper  and  the 
other  would  manage  the  business  side 
and  get  the  advertising.  No  circula¬ 
tion  or  mechanical  problems  or  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

CompeBsation  will  be  liberal  for  the 
right  people  who  must  be  of  high 
character  and  ability  and  who  will 
work  hard.  When  there  is  a  profit  it 
will  be  shared.  Lxycated  in  a  Zone  9 
sports  area  with  hunting,  fishing  and 
skiing.  Write  in  detail,  with  education, 
experience  and  reasons  you  qualify. 
Replies  will  be  held  in  confidence.  Box 
1S56,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED.  Small  ' 
daily  in  collie  town  in  Zone  5  desires  . 
young  man  interested  in  SPORTS.  Job  | 
could  be  open  at  any  time  due  to  move  { 
up  by  present  Sports  Elditor.  J-School  I 
graduate  this  year  will  be  considered.  I 
Prefer  married  man  or  young  man 
considering  marriage  in  the  near 
future.  Write  Box  1334,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

IMMEDIATE  REPORTER  OPENING. 
Mid-South  daily.  Good  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Furnish  full  details,  training  and 
ex|)erience.  will  consider  cub.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1380,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WOMAN  REPORTER  for  woman’s  | 
news  and  features  for  20,000  daily  and  i 
university  community  in  Blue  Ridge  I 
foothills.  Robert  V.  Pratt,  Daily  ! 
Progress.  Charlottesville.  Va.  j 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR— Top  job  as  head  I 
of  women's  <lepartment  on  growing 
Midwest  evening  daily,  25,000  circ., 
o|>en  in  August.  Ne^  imaginative, 
amiable  woman  with  layout,  feature 
writing  exiierience.  Challenging  op- 
I>ortunity  for  right  person.  Box  1377, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHALLENGING  OPPOR’TUNITY  for 
professional  growth  as  rejtorter-rewrite 
man  on  prize-winning,  tight-edite<l 
dynamic  Zone  2  suburban  daily.  Circu¬ 
lation  near  50,000,  growing.  Top  pay. 
lienefits.  Full  resume,  references.  Box 
1433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR.  .  ,  .  Challenging  job 
on  me<lium-size  daily  for  com|>etent 
newsman  with  the  ability  and  ex¬ 
iierience  to  direct  and  e<lit  the  work 
of  cityroom  staff.  Include  resume  with 
references  an<l  salary  e.\iiected  in  first 
letter.  Interview  must.  Box  1422,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DESK  MAN.  3  REPORTERS,  five 
years’  exiierience  minimum.  Contact: 
T.  W.  Jobson,  Managing  Ed.,  Asbury 
Park  (N.  J.)  Press. 

EDITOR  int’l  business  pub.  Must  have 
administrative.  writing,  production 
knowledge  to  build  up  network  of  news 
services;  to  $15,000.  Career  Blazers,  5 
W.  46th  St..  NYC. 

EDITOR  ASSISTANT  —  Opiiortunity 
for  recent  college  graduate,  major  in 
Journalism,  with  some  exiierience  in 
photography  and  production  work. 
Duties  involve  assisting  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  monthly  plant  newspaper,  also 
public,  press  and  community  relations 
work.  Write  Employment  Manager, 
Western  Electric  Company,  2500 
Broening  Highway,  Baltimore  24, 
Maryland. 

EDI’TORIAL  WRITER,  NYC.  *7,500  to 
*8,000.  Human  interest  features, 
speeches,  reports,  radio  &  TV  releases, 
manuals,  pamphlets.  Must  be  skilled 
writer.  Il^ree  and  five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  required.  Give  full  details.  Box 
1425,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER:  National  business 
magazine;  heavy  copy  experience;  5- 
figure  salary.  Box  1424,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLORIDA  AITHaiNOON  daily  seeks 
reiiorter,  preferably  with  at  least  two 
years  of  exiierience.  Include  back¬ 
ground,  references  and  salary  required 
in  first  letter.  Box  1410,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FI-ORIDA  GULF  COAST  morning 
daily,  expanding  news  department, 
needs  reporter.  Prefer  college  gradu¬ 
ate  with  two  to  three  years’  experience. 
Will  consider  recent  graduate.  Box 
1415,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

MALE  REPOR’TER  for  university  and 
education  lieat;  some  sports;  20,000 
afternoon  daily  in  Blue  Ridge  foothills. 
Write:  Robert  V.  Pratt,  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress.  Charlottesville.  Va. 

NEWS  EDITOR  for  growing  progres¬ 
sive  weekly  circulating  in  six  counties 
of  southern  New  Jersey.  Goo<i  salary 
for  alert,  thorough  worker.  Box  1414, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

PROGRRSSIVE  WESTERN  PA.  six- 
day  paiier  seeks  Managing  Editor.  Six- 
Iierson  news  staff  is  on  a  five-day  week. 
Good  salary,  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance  and  other  fringe  lienefits.  Po¬ 
sition  calls  for  man  who  is  devoted  to 
the  principle  that  local  news  makes  a 
home-town  daily  successful.  Applicants 
send  data  sheet  an<l  photograph  to : 
Herald,  Titusville,  Pa. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN 
Small  daily  needs  combination  man 
with  enough  experience  to  fill  dual  job. 
Must  lie  ambitious.  Tremendous  op- 
IKirtunity.  Zone  5.  Box  1431,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER  &  SPORTS  EDITOR  on 
award-winning  afternoon  newspaiier  of 
nearly  5,U00  circulation  in  pleasant  and 
progressive  town  of  7,000  iiopuiation 
25  miles  south  of  Fort  Wayne.  Must 
have  college  journalism  training.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay-  -ideal  working  conditions. 
Modern  plant  entirely  air-conditioned. 
Hospitalization  and  life  insurance ;  two 
week’s  vacation:  full  pay  while  sick. 
News-Banner,  Bluffton.  Indiana.  Write; 
Roger  Swaim,  Publisher.  (Please  at¬ 
tach  photo). 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  10,500  Ohio 
daily.  Good  starting  iiay  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Exiierience 
necessary.  Write  to  Box  14C8,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  nNANCHAL;  national  bus¬ 
iness  magazine;  NYC  area;  taxes,  in¬ 
vestments,  etc.  ;  to  *13,500,  Box  1402, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  WANTED,  prefer¬ 
ably  with  Southwestern  experience. 
F'armington.  New  Mexico.  Times. 
Permanent  position  and  raises  for  good 
man.  *105-*!  15  to  start.  Bern  Gantner, 
Managing  Editor. 

TIRED  OF  NEW  YORK 
RAT  RACE? 

Thriving  Connecticut  8-edition  weekly 
seeks  top-notch  desk  man.  Guild  paper 
— all  fringe  benefits.  Top  *  for  right 
man.  Second  opening  for  talented 
writer-leg  man  ;  one-man  bureau.  Write 
Box  1412,  Eklitor  &  Publisher,  stating 
exiierience,  expecteil  salary,  previous 
conditions  of  service  for  expense-paid 
interview. 

WIRE  EDITOR  for  agressive  small 
Ohio  daily.  Age  no  factor.  Want  ex¬ 
perience  or  BJ  graduate  with  wire 
training.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Oiiening  within  next  60  days. 
Write  to  Box  1428,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
weekly  and  Sunday  publication.  Proven 
record  of  leadership  and  production. 
Send  complete  references  and  salary  de¬ 
sired.  Box  1420,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


FAST  THILETYPIST  with  eiiilorial 
ability  nee<le<l  for  national  news  serv¬ 
ice  between  4  P.M,  and  12  P.M.  week¬ 
days,  and  4  P.M.  and  8  P.M.  Sundays, 
Midtown,  New  York  City  offices.  Box 
1395,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OPERATOR  or  combination  man  for 
12,000  circulation  daily  in  leading  recre¬ 
ational  area  in  Western  Pa.  Write: 
Daily  Leader-Times,  Kittanning,  Pa, 

Miscellaneous 

GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Cape  (3b. 
naveral  area  needs  competent  reiiorter 
with  editorial  abilities  and  a  desire  to 
assume  responsibilities  of  top  position 
in  news  department.  Complete  informa¬ 
tion  first  letter  including  clippings, 
references  and  salary. 

ALSO  first-rate  advertising  sales¬ 
man  with  ability  to  organize  and  oper¬ 
ate  advertising  department.  Send  com¬ 
plete  information  first  letter,  including 
references  and  starting  salary  required. 

OPPORTUNITY  TO  INVEST  in  a 
growing  business  for  the  right  party. 
Our  employees  know  of  this  ad.  Write: 
W.  L.  Gregg,  Publisher,  Eau  Gallia 
Journal.  Elau  Gallie,  Florida. 

Production 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
40,000  P.M.  California  daily.  Union 
Shop.  Requirements :  Proven  record  of 
leadership  and  production  ability.  Ex¬ 
cellent  organization  with  liberal  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Send  complete  resume, 
references  and  salary  desired  first 
letter.  Box  1363,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

COPYWRITER  —  Editorial  background 
idea  man  for  promotion  department  of 
major  daily  in  N.Y.C.  metropolitan 
area.  Sufficiently  versatile  to  act  as 
general  assistant  to  promotion  man¬ 
ager.  Public  speaking  ability  impor¬ 
tant.  Send  resume,  including  last 
salary,  to  Box  1314,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

Public  Relations 

CREATIVE  WRITER  with  newspaper, 
company  magazine  or  similar  experi¬ 
ence,  for  New  York  staff  major  com¬ 
munications  company — An  Elqual  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer  I  Good  future.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement.  Box 
1375,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

ELECTRONICS  PROMOTION 
WRITER;  skilled  writer  with  technical 
background — armed  service  school  or 
ham  radio  okay — for  leading  Chicago 
company.  Good  salsuqr,  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  ^x  1299,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 

EIDITOR-MANAGERS  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  offices  major  university  com¬ 
munities,  Zones  2-5-9.  Self-responsible 
status— early  5-figure  career  positions. 
Mail  resume.  Box  1385,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PRESS  RELATIONS 
For  trade  association  in  health  field. 
Must  be  exi>erienced  in  news  writing, 
press  room  proceilures.  List  experi¬ 
ence  in  application,  including  s^ary 
ex|>ecte<l.  Male  preferred.  Write  Box 
1405,  Ekiitor  &  ^blisher. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  NYC,  *9,600. 
Heavy  emphasis  on  writing:  prepara¬ 
tion  of  si>eeches,  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  features,  press  releases,  editorials, 
material  for  radio  &  TV,  publications. 
Degree  and  eight  years  of  responsible 
experience  require<l.  Give  full  details. 
Box  1400.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  Shcool 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
IXIGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotyra,  Intertype  Instruction 
Information 
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Situstions  Wanted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 


Correspondents 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  in  Radio-Tele¬ 
vision.  Teachinff  experience,  strong 
newM>aper  Iwckground;  also  public  re¬ 
lations.  Box  14U9,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
OFFICE  MANAGER 
College  trained.  Experience  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  Elxcellent  references.  Strong 
on  methods  and  procedures.  Will  accept 
any  reasonable  offer  with  advancement 
opportunity.  Write  Box  1384,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


UNT)BR-40  NEWS  EXEXTUTIVE  wants 
change  to  small  western  paper;  man¬ 
agement  level  proht-sharing  or  con¬ 
nection  with  imtential  publisher  skilled 
ad-liusiness  sides.  Offer  some  of  coun¬ 
try's  liest  writing  and  pictures,  shop 
journeyman.  Possible  small  investment. 
Potential,  goo<l  family  living  area  es¬ 
sential.  Box  1413,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Artists-Cartoonists 


CARTOONIST,  20  years’  experience, 
desires  eclitorial  cartooning  job.  Have 
brush  -will  travel  1  Box  1383,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 


Editorial 


COVEai  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  for 
trade  magazines,  small  newspapers. 
Boost  your  prestige.  Send  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Box  14U1,  lUitor  &  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGEJLES  MAN,  37,  British,  BA 
Languages,  English,  Eronomics.  Writer- 
Editor  Aviation,  Travel.  Try  anything, 
anyplace.  Box  1389,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER'nSING  MANAGER  (34) 
Seeks  major  publisher  who  really  wants 
to  build  his  i>ai>er  into  top  advertising 
medium.  Have  dramatic  sales  ideas  for 
competitive  situation.  Currently  em¬ 
ployed  as  Retail  Manager  in  highly 
competitive  Zone  2  market  .  .  .  This  is 
a  small  ad,  but  there  is  a  lot  behind 
it.  Box  1416,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ELEVEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  with 
117,000  daily.  Art,  layout,  copy  and 
sales.  Marri^,  34.  family.  Uesires 
Zones  6  or  8 ;  will  lie  in  area  June  13- 
27,  For  resume,  write  Box  1417,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER,  excellent 
sales  record,  strong  on  ideas,  layout, 
shopping  renter  promotion,  seeks  iiost, 
in^ferably  Zone  9.  Base  $10,000  -j-.  Box 
1399,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


Circulation 


MAN  with  15  years’  circulation  experi¬ 
ence,  from  solicitor  to  manager,  de¬ 
sires  responsible  circulation  iiosition  or 
newspaper  supply  sales.  AAA  refer¬ 
ence,  married,  age  41.  Box  1379,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-WRITER  w/solid  editorial 
background  seeks  NYC  or  LA  trade 
mag.,  HO,  PR  firm.  Now  employed 
NYC  trade  magazine.  Knowledge  all 
phases.  $8,600  minimum.  Heavy  ex- 
[wrience.  Box  1306,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER- PUBLIC  RELATIONS. 
Single  female,  top  experience  and 
ability,  seeks  challenging  position  with 
future.  Box  1391,  Eiditor  &  iKiblisher. 


DESKMAN,  14  years’  experience,  de¬ 
sires  Iiosition  on  small  daily  in  or 
near  metropolitan  area,  or  on  amuse¬ 
ment-trade  paper.  Prefer:  (1)  Mary- 
land-Delaware-Virginia-North  Carolina 
urea  (closer  to  D.C.  the  better)  ;  (2) 
South  in  general;  (3)  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Money  not  so  important  as 
job  satisfaction.  Box  1396,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR- WRITER.  37,  experienced 
trade-consumer  magazines.  E'ree  lance 
or  full-time,  N.Y.  area.  Box  1368,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EJDITOR-IN-fTHIEF,  leading  research 
institute  of  ivy  league  university.  In 
charge  all  publications  including  books, 
questionnaires,  advertising,  and  four 
quarterly  magazines  for  teachers,  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  researchers;  wants 
similar  iiosition  in  education  or  com¬ 
mercial  field.  Age  28.  Box  1397,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HARDWORKING  J-S’TUDENT  wants 
summer  job  with  chance  to  learn  under 
good  newsmen.  ’Two  years’  part-time 
I  general,  sports.  Zone  5.  June  loth. 


EDITOR,  38,  now  M.E.  40,000  plus,  7 
days.  Zone  2.  $16,000  minimum,  future. 
Box  1432,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


UNEMPLOYEH)  SPORTS  EDITOR 
with  experience,  imagination  and  talent 
seeks  P.M.  iiost  for  iiermanent  home. 
Journeyman.  28,  single,  vet.  Top  col¬ 
umnist  and  deskman;  was  #2  man 
on  Elastern  metro  and  sports  editor, 
35,000  Midwest  P.M.  Box  1429,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


WILL  BRING  IDEAS,  judgement, 
tested  comiietence  to  your  oiieration. 
E’amily  man,  33.  MA,  eight  years’  wire 
service  South,  NYC.  Bright,  inquisitive 
writer  of  hard  news,  (iepth,  features. 
Work  well  with  others;  executive  cali- 
lier.  Want  challenging,  responsible 
news  or  PR  job  Zones  3,  4.  Minimum 
$8,,’i00.  Box  1421,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Employment  Agencies 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


TOP-FLIGHT  Circulation  Manager 
seeking  greater  circulation  challenge. 
Proven  record  of  accomplishment.  High¬ 
ly  competent  in  all  facets  of  circula¬ 
tion  Highest  references.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  1381,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITOR,  medium  daily,  stymied.  Seeks 
M.E.  or  comparable  spot  on  P.M.  in 
above-35,000  city.  Seventeen  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  Promotions  mirror  ability  41. 
Family.  J-degree.  Midwest  or  West. 
Box  1361,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  17  years’ 
experience  in  all  phases  of  classified. 
Have  worked  weekly,  semi-weekly, 
tri- weekly  and  dailies.  Currently  man¬ 
ager  semi-weekly,  staff  of  9.  Single, 
will  relocate  with  progressive  publisher. 
Box  1308,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


ENERGETIC,  COMPEnT24T  WRITER. 
Currently  in  PR.  Former  feature 
writer,  columnist  and  assistant  to 
j  women’s  editor  on  270,000  daily,  Quali- 
I  fled  women's  page  editor.  Looking  for  a 
challenge  in  PR,  newsiiaper  or  TV. 

I  Will  consider  free-lance.  Excellent  rec- 
I  ord,  references.  Resume  and  samples 
available.  Will  answer  all  inquiries 
immediately;  will  relocate.  Box  1347, 

:  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIEID  MANAGEIR’S  opportunity 
wanted  by  a  mature,  creative  sales¬ 
man!  Well-rounded  background;  can 
train  inside  or  outside  sales  people. 
Six  years  large  metropolitan  daily 
(Classified  and  Display),  Seeking  grow¬ 
ing,  aggressive  daily  that  wants  a 
large,  profitable  classified.  Box  1382, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents 


I  BRAZIL 

I  American  citizen.  16  years  resident. 
'  extensive  knowledge  of  country  and 

{  language,  will  act  at  researcher,  fact 

finder,  writer,  for  American  publica¬ 
tion  on  a  small  retainer  basis.  For  in¬ 
formation  :  FARQUHAR,  Rua  Cuper¬ 
tino  Durao  30,  Rio  de  Janiero,  Brazil. 


EDITORS:  Will  write  stories  from  and 
take  photos  at  three  major  religious 
events  in  Ehirope  this  summer  and 
fall,  all  tailor-made  for  your  paper  and 
readership:  (1)  1,000th  anniversary  of 
the  coming  of  C^liristianity  (in  863)  to 
Ozecho-SIovakia,  in  Moravia;  (2) 
quinquennial  Lutheran  World  Federa¬ 
tion  convention,  Helsinki,  Finland;  (3) 
Second  Vatican  Council,  Rome;  and/ 
or  others,  as  assigned.  Also  pending 
(depending  upon  editors’  interest)  is  a 
visit  to  most,  if  not  all,  mission  fields 
of  all  denominations,  and  also  to  Peace 
Corps  projects,  around  the  world  for 
a  heart-of-the-matter  series  of  articles 
and  pix  purposing  to  bring  out  what 
makes  men  and  women  give  up  mid- 
20th  century  affluence  for  (in  some 
cases)  prehistoric  primitivity.  My  back¬ 
ground:  3%  years  in  Berlin  (West)  in 
Army  intelligence;  B.  A.  (English 
major) ;  2  years’  theological  seminary 
trolning;  3V4  years’  general  and  re¬ 
ligious  newspaper  reporting  and  ed¬ 
iting.  Samples.  Write  Box  1398,  Eldi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FAST.  ABLE  OOPYREIADER,  single, 
age  48,  college.  Wide  experience.  Can 
go  now.  Box  1303,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


NEan)  UVELY  FEA’TUREST  Reporter 
with  six  years’  daily  experience  seeks 
general  assigrnment  on  60,000  -F  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  —  any  area.  Box  1331, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  —  ability  versatile— wanU 
to  move  West.  Elxperience;  UPI  re¬ 
porter,  copy  desk  two  years,  wire  and 
makeup  editor,  general  assignment  and 
rewrite,  state  government,  legislature. 
Must  move  up  to  quality  reporting  job. 
Degree.  Age  32.  Learn  fast.  Box  1343, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ABLE.  MATURE  WRITEni,  accredited, 
seeks  permanent  job  as  military  editor. 
Box  1388,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Wire,  sports,  city,  news 
experience;  weekly,  small  daily ;  pho¬ 
tographer,  reporter,  columnist,  fea¬ 
tures ;  now  employed  Zone  2;  family. 
Box  1372,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  WRITER 

BJ,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  22  years’  news¬ 
paper.  wire  service  reporting,  rewrite, 
copyreading,  editing,  including  4  prears’ 
UN  correspondence;  desires  work  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Age  48,  Box  1371, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIE^rCBD,  HARD-WORKING 
Newsman  seeks  challenging  position  in 
Tenn.,  Ark.,  or  Mo.  Have  covered  every 
beat;  would  also  consider  PR  position ; 
29,  dependable,  family  man.  Box  1386, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


ENTERPRISING  REPOR’TER :  Single, 
travel-loving  female  available  for 
metropolitan  daily;  newsgathering  ex- 
lierience  on  Connecticut  and  Florida 
papers:  willing  to  relocate  anywhere; 
versatile,  de<licate<l  and  enthusiastic. 
Box  1426,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


References.  Box  1406,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  ' 


PHOTO-REDORTER,  29,  married, 
B.A.,  2V^  years,  handles  feature,  wire, 
desk,  make-up,  G.A.  on  12,000  P.M. 
AP  photo  winner.  Seeking  $6,000  a 
year  on  P.M.  near  a  college;  wants  in¬ 
centive  position.  Box  1423,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


PROE’EBSIONAL — young  and  married 
— seeks  spot  on  Southern  P.M.  to 
match  his  talents.  Elxperienced  all 
phases  reporting,  some  desk  work.  Will 
consider  other  areas.  Box  1403,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  with 
camera  for  that  difficult  situation  need¬ 
ing  a  tough-skinned,  experienced  hand. 
Now  on  ;!6th  assignment.  Available 
April  1.  Completely  confidential.  Box 
1427,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  and  MAGAZINE 
PERSONNEL 

Editors,  artists,  production,  circulation, 
space  salesmen,  reporters,  proof  readers, 
advertising,  PR  and  librarians.  Nation¬ 
wide  service.  No  charge  to  employer. 

PRES'nGE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
489  6th  Ave..  N.Y.O.  Oxford  6-3840 
Phone,  write  or  wire:  Vera  Romrs 
Privatg  Conferenet  Room  for  Employers 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERIN’TEND- 
EINT  or  Foreman.  Managerial  and 
practical  background  in  both  hot  and 
cold  typo.  Send  for  resume  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  1378,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN-S’TEREOTYPER,  37  years 
old- — 22  years’  experience  Goss,  Hoe, 
Scott;  ROP  color;  seven  years  in 
management.  Seeking  foreman’s  job — 
union  or  non-union.  Box  1337,  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 


Photography 


SEASONED  DAILY  EDITOR.  Young, 
working-thinking,  J-grad.  Lively 
leadership.  Box  1419,  Eilitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER.  Strong  all 
lihases,  with  solid  news  background. 
Prefers  medium  daily.  Skilled  organizer 
dedicated  to  sports.  Now  on  large  daily. 
J-degree.  40,  family.  Box  1407,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  married.  24,  four 
years  Navy — three  years’  daily  news 
experience-desires  iiosition  in  offset 
plate-making  anywhere.  Prefer  Zone 
9.  Box  1369,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


EStPERIEaJCTED  CX>LLEX3E  PR-News 
Bureau  man.  Forward-looking;  grad 
school;  strong  in  news,  sports,  pho¬ 
tography  ;  newspaper  experience.  Mar- 
ri^,  31.  Box  1362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Editorial  Writer’s  Image 


The  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  launched  a 
two-pronped  inquiry  in  1961  to: 
1.  Detei-mine  the  status  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  editorial  writers 
and;  2.  To  find  the  intake  that 
editorial  WTitinj?  as  a  profession 
has  anionp  professional  newsmen 
on  the  same  papers. 

The  results  of  these  two  in¬ 
vestigations  appears  in  the 
Spring  issue  of  The  Masthead, 
official  NCEW  publication.  The 
first  inquirj’  was  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Edwin  Emerj'  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School 
of  Journalism  and  the  second 
was  directed  by  Prof.  Curtis 
MacDougall  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University. 

The  Journalism  Education 
Committee  of  NCEW  has  been 
increasingly  concerned  about  the 
shortage  of  good,  young  editorial 
writers.  We  think  the  results  of 
the  sui^'eys  will  do  a  lot  to 
correct  that. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Emer>'  writes  that  “if 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
‘composite  member’  of  the 
NCEW,  he  is  a  satisfied  and 
well-rewarded  man.  And  if  he 
had  it  to  do  over  again,  he 
would  still  write  editorials  for 
a  living.’’ 

On  the  basis  of  222  replies  to 
a  questionnaire  sent  to  325 
NCEW  members  (68.3%)  it  was 
found  that  the  “composite  edi¬ 
torial  writer’’  is  a  man,  about  50 
years  old,  who  is  editor  or  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  of  100,000  circulation.  He 
has  been  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  27  years  and  has  spent  12 
of  those  years  doing  editorial 
page  work.  Seven  reporters  were 
under  30  years  of  age;  110  were 
between  30  and  50;  105  were 
over  50. 

“He  likes  his  work  and  would 
rather  be  doing  it  than  other 
newspaper  work  (73%  affirma¬ 
tive),’’  Dr.  Emery  states.  “He 
is  optimistic  about  his  future 
professional  advancement  (51% 
of  those  under  50  years  of  age) 
and  expects  salary  increases 
(86%  affirmative).  He  is  already 
quite  well-paid  (62%  reported 
salaries  of  $11,000  or  higher, 
34%  salaries  of  $15,000  or 
higher),  and  he  is  paid  more 
than  his  opposite  number  in  the 
newsroom  (71%  affirmative). 
He  has  attended  college  (92%) 
and  holds  a  B.A.  degree  or 
higher  (73%).  He  spends  almost 
all  of  his  time  on  editorial 
pagework  ( 69  % ) . 


“If  his  title  is  that  of  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  the  median  salary 
is  $11,000;  if  his  title  is  that  of 
editor,  the  median  .salary  is 
slightly  l>elow  $12,500;  if  he  is 
an  owner-editor,  the  median 
•salary  is  $17,000.  Of  the  76 
members  reporting  salaries  of 
$15,000  or  more,  36  worked  for 
l)apers  under  100,000  in  circula¬ 
tion  and  40  for  papers  over  that 
size.  While  the  bulk  of  the 
salaries  above  $15,000  went  to 
owner-editors  and  editors,  10 
editorial  writers  fell  into  that 
bracket  (9  of  them  from  papers 
of  more  than  200,000  circulation 
and  1  from  a  paper  in  the  100,- 
000  circulation  class). 

“If  there  is  any  area  for  con¬ 
cern,  it  is  in  the  feelings  of 
respondents  toward  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  professional  ad¬ 
vancement  on  their  present 
newspaper.  Here,  of  course,  the 
factor  of  age  (more  than  job 
status)  affects  replies,  but  sub¬ 
stantial  uncertainties  and  nega¬ 
tives  exist.  And  while  86% 
expect  salary  increases,  21%  say 
they  will  be  slight,  51%  moder¬ 
ate  and  only  12%  substantial. 

“One  impression  remained 
with  the  tabulators,  partially 
substantiated  by  open-end  re¬ 
plies  to  a  question  on  work  pre¬ 
ferences.  We  think  that  if  this 
composite  editorial  writer  has  a 
secret  desire,  it  is  to  be  a  more 
unconfined  writers — in  short,  a 
columnist.” 

*  *  * 

Results  of  both  surv’eys  were 
tabulated  by  Sidney  Goldish,  re¬ 
search  director  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  &  Tribune,  Five 
thousand  questionnaires  were 
sent  to  newsmen  on  papers  of 
NCEW  members  and  1,241  were 
returned.  Most  of  the  respond¬ 
ents  (47%)  were  reporters  and 
feature  writers  and  34%  were 
sub-editors.  The  balance  included 
managing  editors,  city  editors, 
etc. 

Mr.  Goldish’s  summary  of  the 
second  survey  was: 

“1.  There  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  editorial  writing  is  a 
specialized  field  of  journalism 
for  which  qualifications  and/or 
training  of  somewhat  more  ad¬ 
vanced  character  are  needed, 
compared  with  the  attributes 
necessary  to  be  a  competent 
news  writer. 

“2.  There  is  an  interest  in 
editorial  writing  (from  19%  to 
25%  of  the  total  respondent 
group,  depending  on  whether  one 
asked  about  editorial  writing  on 
another  newspaper  or  on  one’s 


PERSONAL— Mrs.  Helen  F.  Bert 
has  been  named  supervisor-em¬ 
ployment  and  traininq  at  the 
Detroit  News.  She  was  with  Aero- 
quip  Corp.,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  as 
a  personnel  assistant.  At  the  News 
she  will  be  responsible  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  training  activities 
of  women  personnel. 


own  newspaper)  among  news¬ 
room  people,  which  probably  is 
of  greater  extent  than  editorial 
writers  are  likely  to  believe  it 
to  be. 

“3.  There  probably  would  be 
ev'en  more  widespread  interest  in 
editorial  writing  if  it  were  not 
for  the  impression  held  by  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  total  re¬ 
spondent  group,  and  perhaps 
even  more  —  since  the  expres¬ 
sions  were  in  response  to  an 
unstructured,  open-end  question 
— that  the  editorial  writer  oper¬ 
ates  under  many  publisher-im¬ 
posed  restrictions  which  curb 
the  writer’s  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  may  even  require  him 
fairly  often  to  advocate  edi¬ 
torially  some  ideas  with  which 
he  personally  disagrees.  Whether 
this  impression  is  valid,  and 
justified,  would  require  a  differ¬ 
ent  surv^ey  to  determine.” 

The  1,241  respondents  were 
in  these  age  levels:  Under  30 
years  21% ;  30  through  50  years 
55%;  over  50  years  17%;  age 
omitted  7%.  Of  the  respondents 
under  30  years,  30%  said  they 
would  like  to  be  an  editorial 
writer  on  their  own  paper  and 
28%  said  they  would  like  to  be 
an  editorial  writer  on  another 
paper.  The  average  for  all  age 
groups  was  25%  showing  an 
interest  in  editorial  writing  and 
we  think  an  indication  of  this 
kind  from  one  in  four  persons 
sampled  is  fairly  encouraging. 

Also,  we  don’t  believe  that 
the  impression  is  valid  that  edi¬ 
torial  writers  in  any  large  num¬ 
ber  operate  under  publisher- 
impost  restrictions  and  are 
required  at  times  to  advocate 
editorially  some  ideas  with 
which  they  may  personally  dis¬ 
agree. 


More  than  10  years  ago  a 
charge  of  this  kind  was  levelled 
at  editorial  writers  in  general 
because  someone  believed  that 
because  most  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  were  pro-Republican  in 
an  election  year  and  their  edi¬ 
torial  columns  supported  Repub¬ 
lican  candidates  that  the  pub¬ 
lishers  must  be  forcing  Demo¬ 
crat-inclined  editorial  writers  to 
write  pro-Republican  editorials 
against  their  will. 

We  made  a  quick  and  unsci¬ 
entific  poll  of  some  editorial 
writers  at  that  time  and  it  was, 
and  still  is,  our  opinion  that  edi¬ 
torial  writers  tend  to  take  jobs 
with  editors  and  publishers  with 
whom  they  agree  in  politics  and 
other  matters  and  that  in  most 
cases  they  are  excused  from 
writing  opinions  with  which  they 
disagree. 

• 

City  Hall  ‘Sale’  Story 
Ruled  ‘Gross  Misconduct’ 

Does  a  story  on  the  sale  of  a 
City  Hall  constitute  “gross  mis¬ 
conduct”?  It  does  if  the  re¬ 
porter  names  the  Mayor  as  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  sale  and 
the  story  happens  to  be  false. 

In  an  arbitration  award,  re¬ 
ported  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
Special  Standing  Committee,  a 
reporter  for  the  Perth  Amboy 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News  was 
properly  fired  without  sever¬ 
ance  pay. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  defending  the  reporter, 
argued  that  the  story,  concern¬ 
ing  a  real  estate  transaction  in 
which  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  of  the  community, 
including  the  Mayor,  were  listed 
as  purchasers  of  the  Perth  Am¬ 
boy  City  Hall,  was  “a  joke”  and 
that  the  story  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  inadvertently. 

Israel  Ben  Scheiber,  the  arbi¬ 
trator,  held  that  although  he 
was  not  convinced  that  the  re¬ 
porter’s  actions  were  “willful” 
and  “malicious,”  they  consti¬ 
tuted  “gross  misconduct”  and 
under  terms  of  the  contract  he 
was  not  entitled  to  dismissal 
pay. 

• 

Open  Meeting  Law; 
‘Notice’  by  Broadcast 

Helena,  Mont. 

Open  meetings  of  all  public 
or  governmental  agencies,  with 
certain  specified  exceptions,  are 
required  under  a  law  enacted 
by  the  Montana  Legislature  and 
sigpred  by  Gov,  Tim  Babcock. 
The  law,  however,  stipulates  no 
penalty  for  failure  to  comply. 

Another  bill  signed  by  the 
governor  permits  use  of  radio 
and  television  broadcasts  of 
legal  notices  as  supplements  to 
required  newspaper  publication 
of  the  legal  advertising. 
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Because  TTS  is  basically  a  mechanical  system,  any 
composing  room  machinist  can  service  it. 


Nam* 


Street 


OieTRICT  OFFICES:  EASTCHESTER.  NLW  YORK  •  LOS  AIMOELE8  •  ATLANTA 
CHICAGO  •TORONTO,  ONTARIO -OVERSEAS:  AMSTERDAM.  THE  NETHERLANDS 


THE  TELETYPESETTER  MATCHED  COMPONENTS  SYSTEM-Shown  here  is  the  Light  Touch 
“1000"— a  high  speed  perforator  that  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  complete  Teletypesetter<8 
line  of  matched  components. 


HIT 


The  A 


of  TTS  and 


B,  TTS®  is  the  original  tape  system,  time-tested  and  ^  With  TTS  you  pay  only  for  what  you  need,  not  extras 

•  performance-proved.  VX.  you  can’t  use. 


A,  There  is  only  one  Teletypesetter®  .  .  .  and  only  one 
•  TTS®,  registered  trade  marks  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation. 


F,  TTS  uses  production  records  and  performance  data 
•  going  back  30  years  to  help  assure  selection  of  the 
right  components  for  you. 


rniiled  in  U.S.A. 


Foirchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  TTS  12 
221  Foirchild  Drive,  Ploinview,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

O  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  Engineer  coll. 

G  Pleose  send  me  complete  information  on  the  TTS  system. 


Company. 


Teletypesetter  offers  the  only  complete  system  of 
tape  operation  of  linecasting  equipment. 


Only  TTS  offers  matched  components  in  dozens  of 
combinations,  including  high-speed  operating  units. 


TTS  lets  you  select  only  what  you  need  and  no  more 
.  .  .  from  five  Perforators  ...  8  Operating  Units  .  .  . 
and  a  full  line  of  integrated  special  application  com¬ 
ponents  ...  to  design  a  system  most  efficient  and 
economical  for  you. 


H: 

I: 

J: 


GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

DIVISION  OF  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORR. 


Only  TTS  offers  so  many  extras  that  cost  you  nothing 
extra,  from  supervised  installation,  operating  instruc¬ 
tion,  technical  manuals,  to  a  free  tuition  mainte¬ 
nance  school. 


You  get  more  type  in  less  time,  at  lower  cost,  with 
Teletypesetter! 


Paul  Wessling  of  The  Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star 


Paul  Wessling’s  job  is  unique.  For  31  years  he  has  been  city 
editor  and  second  in  command  of  a  newspaper  that  operates 
without  a  managing  editor. 

His  duties  at  The  Kentucky  Post  and  Times-Star  often  re¬ 
quire  him  to  fill  the  grey  area  between  editor  and  staff,  but  he 
much  prefers  digging  out  a  good  story.  On  the  Kentucky  side 
of  the  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  there  has  always  been  plenty 
to  write  about. 

Paul’s  territory  is  comprised  of  25-30  small  communities 
centering  on  a  Covington-Newport  complex. 

On  a  typical  day  he  is  up  at  dawn,  arriving  at  his  Covington 
office  by  six  to  make  assignments.  All  pictures  and  copy,  except 
sports  and  society,  hit  his  desk  for  reading,  editing  and  heads. 
By  eight  he  has  drafted  a  tentative  Page  One,  then,  accompanied 
by  his  rewrite  staff,  heads  across  the  river  to  the  plant  of  The 


Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star,  where  the  paper  is  printed. 

In  the  few  hours  before  press  time,  Paul  is  news  editor,  art 
editor,  make-up  editor.  His  papers  range  from  six  to  48  pages. 

Paul’s  crew-cut  belies  his  age,  a  spry  55.  He  started  as  a 
copy  boy,  and  except  for  six  months  as  press  agent  for  movies 
and  vaudeville  houses,  plus  World  War  II  Navy  duty,  he’s 
never  left  the  banks  of  the  Ohio. 

He  was  one  of  The  Cincinnati  Post’s  first  aviation  editors 
35  years  ago;  slyly  admits  he  hasn’t  flown  yet. 

He  doesn’t  own  a  car.  “Who  needs  one?”  he  asks  with  indis¬ 
putable  knowledge  that  his  working  world  is  best  served  by 
buses,  taxicabs  and  shoe  leather. 

The  make-up  of  Paul’s  community  being  what  it  is,  he  must 
employ  small  and  big-town  journalistic  techniques  and  achievs 
the  net  effect  of  both.  He  does. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  WORLD-TELEGRAM  &  THE  SUN  •  ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  HOUSTON  PRESS 
CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  AND  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 

INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  •  KENTUCKY  EDITION.  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 
MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL  •  DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS 


General  Advertising  Dept. ...  230  Perk  Ave.,  New  York  City— Chicege  Sen  Frencisce  Los  Angeles  Detreit  Cincinnati  PhHedelphie  DeUes 


